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INDUSTRIAL MARKET! 


SELLING AND ADVERTISING TO BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


WITERNATIONAL. MINERALS 
SCHEMICAL ConpoRaTiON i 


SALES TRAINING 


International Minerals & Chemical Corp. offers customers 


a dazzling array of services. Here’s how: the program works 


and how it pays off for IMC. 


Business paper ad volume to hit $590 million in ’62..p.102 
The case for specialized selling... p.107 


A guide to industrial advertising management..p.116 
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People have been grabbing free literature since the Middle Ages, 
when Bibles were chained to lecterns to keep people from taking them 
home. 

The man who fills in a bingo card is primarily interested in free 
literature. Because he has mailed the card, he need not read your ad. He 
has made no decision to buy. In fact, the bingo card has given him an 
out—he has put off a decision to buy, perhaps forever, 

The bingo card provides a publication with an out, too. It takes 
away the selling action of your ad, and transfers it to your direct mail, 
which is always expensive. 

Proceedings of the IRE believes that the dual function of advertising 
is to make known and to sell. That is why Proceedings, almost alone 
among electronics publications, has no bingo card. It offers you instead: 

“6 1. far and away the largest pre-selected readership in 

y the field; 75,727, average total paid (ABC) as of 

June 1961; 70,639 readers who are highly-qualified 
electronics engineers! 

2. unmatched editorial excellence; Proceedings is the 
most highly-technical electronics journal published 
anywhere! 

Electronics engineers know: a manufacturer dare not advertise 
his product in Proceedings unless it can stand up to the scrutiny of 
the nation’s finest electronics minds. Manufacturers know this, too: that 
is why they use Proceedings to spell out, in precise terms, what their 
equipment is capable of doing and how accurate it is. 

Match your advertising to Proceedings’ editorial, and you'll never 
need a bingo crutch again. 


For rate card, and copy of our merchandising cooperation plan, write or call today: 


Proceedings of the 


© Adv. Dept., 72 West 45th St., N. Y. 36. MU 2-6606 
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PORTRAIT OF A BUYER WHO’S BOUND TO SUCCEED 


different kinds of things, in fact. Takes 10,000 pages 
to do it, but all the manufacturers are there, plus all 
their products, plus 13,000 eager advertisers who like 
to sell things. 


Rub-a-dub-dub, he reads in the tub—and never wastes 
a minute. Also read Horatio Alger at an early age (or 
maybe his mother read it and the influence is pre- 
natal.) Anyway, our purposeful buyer’s bound to suc- 
ceed. Because he knows where to buy—where to turn 
for industrial product information. 





His source is the best in the world—a publisher who 
publishes nothing but product information, Thomas 
by name. 


Every month Thomas Publishing issues the buyers’ 


favorite product information newspaper, Industrial 


Equipment News. It’s crammed with product infor- 
mation news, and is read by 81,000 in-plant buying 
influences in 40,200 plants, in all 452 manufacturing 
industries, 





Also, Thomas Publishing puts out a huge directory 
called Thomas Register. Thomas decided that this 
directory should list everything! And it does—75,000 


The moral is: If you want to sell to industry, advertise 
in IEN and TR. They’re published by Thomas, product 
information headquarters for the men who buy. 








THOMAS 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Product Information Headquarters 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 
Phone: OXford 5-O500 
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Artist at work in a Big-Picture Market 


Looking over a dragline operator’s shoulder, you quickly 
learn that it takes both hands, both feet, plenty of experience 
—and concentration—to handle a 4-cubic-yard bucket. Things 
have to keep moving in the pit and quarry industries. Annually, 
they excavate and move 2% times the tonnage of coal and metal 
mines combined! 

It’s a heavy equipment market. And equipment takes a beat- 
ing from severe exposure, abrasion, and impact. Replacements 
run high. 

It’s a supply, replacement parts and services market. A fan- 
tastic list of repair and maintenance supplies is required to 
replace worn components and keep equipment on the go. 

Pit and Quarry is the way to reach this market. Read, 
respected and acted upon for 45 years. 








PIT AND QUARRY REPORTS 
TO THE INDUSTRY...SELLS 
TO THE INDUSTRY 


* Reaches the expanding multi-billion dollas 
Cement, Crushed Stone, Sand and Gravel, Gypsurn, 
Lime and other pit and quarry industries. 


* Puts your sales message where it counts... in 
the hands of the people who buy! 


* 79.5% (13,457 copies) of total 
producer circulation are directed 
by name and/or title to adminis- 
trative and production officials. 
These are the men who determine 
or influence the “yes” or ‘“‘no” in 
buying. 


Ask our Representative 
—he’s a specialized 
Market Consultant. 


pit and quarry publications, inc. - 
431 S. Dearborn Street « Chicago 5, Illinois 


PIT AND QUARRY «+ PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK AND PREFILED CATALOG + MODERN CONCRETE + CONCRETE INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK + EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS DIGEST 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


Shop talk 


@ We're kicking off a new regular feature in this month’s IM. It’s called 
“International Marketing Report,” and it appears on page 41. The “Report” 
will hit the highlights of major international developments, providing help- 
ful information for marketing men interested in overseas marketing—and 
these days that includes just about everyone. 

Incidentally, we'll have a comprehensive feature article on international 
industrial marketing in the December issue of IM. Watch for it. It will 
give the details on the latest developments in all phases of the constantly- 
growing trend toward international marketing by U. S. companies. 


@ Some of the customer services described in the article beginning on 
page 96 seem almost incredible. And you no doubt will ask (as we did), 
“How in the world can IMC afford such an elaborate program?” The an- 
swer, of course, is that IMC’s (International Minerals & Chemical) customer 
service program pays off in increased sales and profits. 

The article gives the details. But the notable thing about the whole 
affair is the length to which some companies will—in fact, must go in order 
to increase sales. In this particular article, we're talking about selling a 
product that is exactly the same as that offered by competition. Service, 
therefore, is particularly important. But even in cases where this is not so, 
additional customer services might well boost sales enough to be worth 
while. 

Of course there’s the other side of the story. And you get that, too, in 
this month’s IM—as seven members of our “Top Management Forum” com- 
ment on the question: “Should customer service be used to meet or beat 
competition?” The “Forum” feature begins on page 152. 


@ Does specialized industrial selling pay off? We have two answers to 
that question. One of them is from A. L. Fuller of American-Standard’s 
Controls Div. In an article beginning on page 107 he tells how reorganizing 
the sales staff along special product and market lines permitted the division 
to do a vastly better selling job. 

The other answer is from an anonymous marketing man who is buck- 
ing what he obviously views as a “sales specialization monster.” His satiri- 
cal fable (page 110) makes interesting reading. If all specialized selling 
efforts end in the way he has described, the case for specialization is lost. 


@ We have some help for the industrial ad manager who doesn’t like (or 
doesn’t know how) to “manage.” It’s the “Encyclopedia of Marketing” fea- 
ture beginning on page 116. This is the first of a four-part series which will 
cover all aspects of the industrial ad manager's job in detail. It won't turn 
the advertising department into a completely automatic operation. But it 
will help the ad manager run his shop in a sensible and businesslike man- 
ner—which will leave more time for getting out the best possible ads. 


24 eg 


Complete table of contents. . .pages 4&5 
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Our “Problems in Industrial Marketing” panel tackled a tough 


one this month—whether or not a sensible sales volume-to-sales- 
men ratio can be established; and if so, what the ratio should 
be. There is a surprising amount of agreement in the replies. 


, Two features on customer service 
to the Big Plant 
© IMC offers customer service to the Nth degree . 


MAINTENANCE MARKET International Minerals & Chemical Corp. believes the customer 

. service program offered by its Agricultural Chemicals Div. is 
one of the most comprehensive and effective being offered in 
industry. Here's what the program does—and why IMC con- 


ll siders it one of its wisest investments. Bud Reese 

e Customer service—should it meet or beat competition? 
= 4 Seven members of IM’s “Top Management Forum” give their 
High vitamin ‘“SEE"’ content opinions on the direction that customer service should take. 
of IM & PO triggers quick 
response to ads... un- 
blocking all cranial cavities. 


Breathing becomes free, 
deep and natural. 





| Business publication ad volume to hit new high in 1962 .... 


Here is IM’s exclusive annual report on the state of health of 
industrial advertising’s most important medium. 
Angelo R. Venezian 


| 
| Two conflicting views on specialization in industrial selling 


© Specialized selling pays off for American-Standard .. . 





Be The Controls Div. of American-Standard has completely re- 
Over 72,000 Buyers in organized its sales department, switching from general line 
r 45,000 plants respond salesmen to specialized, technically-trained sales representa- 
‘ repeatedly to this built-in” tives. Here’s how the switchover was carried out and how it 
Svitamin “SEE” factor of | has beefed up the division’s sales. A. L. Fuller 


© The goldsmith and the sales specialists 





sa scgnapaphena This satirical fable casts some doubt upon the value of special- 
Maintenance ized selling. 
and pliant The J&L ‘dimensional’ ad theory—does it work? 


Operation Last year Jones & Lamson Machine Co. caused quite a stir in 

industrial advertising circles with what it called “dimensional 

advertising.” Here’s how this unusual campaign has fared. 

try an ad today... Jordan D. Wood 
it’s Medially proven! 

How design engineers pick components 
AMES PUBLISHING COMPANY This report on a new research study shows where product de- 
signers go when they need information to help them pick the 


Philadelphia 1, Penna. : : 
components to go into their new products. H. Jay Bullen 
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A guide to industrial advertising management .......... 
Here is the first of a four-part “Encyclopedia of Marketing” 
series on industrial advertising management—with emphasis on 
“management.” This first article deals with department organ- 
ization and the control of various ad functions. George Black 


U.S.1.’s ‘orphan’ grows into a top seller ................ 


This article proves it sometimes pays to concentrate your ad- 
vertising in market areas that do not have the best possible 
sales potential. Philip Gisser 


How five sales managers evaluate new product potential . . . 


How and when does your company evaluate a new product's 
market potential? This is the question IM asked of a panel of 
industrial sales managers for the “Industrial Sales Executives 
Forum” feature. Here are the answers of five “Forum” mem- 
bers. Five others commented on the question in October. 


How Day-Brite saves money on ad production .......... 


Here’s how one company used the same plates for four separate 
promotional efforts. L. J. Rozier 


Automation makes farming a bigger industrial market ... . 


Despite the fact that the number of farms is decreasing, agri- 
culture as a whole is a growing industrial market. Here’s an 
up-to-date report. 


120 


122 


126 


128 





One-fifth the show does ten times the job .............. 131 
A full-size sales show that any salesman can carry in the back 
of his station wagon—a show that goes into the customer's plant 
—has won for the Glastic Corp. the IM Sales Promotion Idea- 
of-the-Month trophy. Here’s the story. 

Persistent admen prove Copy Chasers wrong ..........-.- 140 
When our Copy Chasers commented critically on an Ohio 
Chemical ad, the company’s admen ran a survey to find out 
if they or the Copy Chasers were right. Heres what they 
learned. 

Do back-of-the-book ads pull more inquiries? .......... 146 
This article presents an interesting theory which shows that 
if you’ve been asking for front-of-the-book position for your 
business paper ads, you may be making a mistake. 

Howard A. Gardner 

Gisholt wins two top awards in NMTBA ad contest ........ 150 
Other winners named in Machine Tool Builders’ competition. 

Some industrial ads need the feminine touch ............ 163 
Using girls as attention-getters in ads often is looked upon as 
cheap and unimaginative. But if the girls fit into the context 
of the ad, Copy Chasers admit the ad can be extra attractive. 

Here are some examples. 
DEPARTMENTS Marketing aids —............ 204 
Marketing milestones - 65 
Advertising volume in business MemtnG (S66). noo ee 
Papers . rte OE Lyte TE . 196 New books for marketing men ................ 186 

AIA news _.......... PEE GME RES News of industrial marketing —....... 170 

Copy chasers - et 163 Advertiser changes ............ 187 

Editorially speaking ...... SR Agency changes ......---..-....--.-- 191 

Late news at press time —.................. 77 Media changes ...................... 194 

IM reprints available alae eeestiacs ae Problems in industrial marketing —........... 45 

Industrial sales executives forum ........... 122 Sales promotion ideas _.. : 131 

Industrial shows . ptieiiee ribstis antic ae EE ee Oe 

International marketing report —........... 41 Top management forum 00... 152 

Encyclopedia of Marketing —.......... .. 16 Washington report 2.0. = 83 

Letters to the editor .............. WN Which ad attracted more readers _... 55 





WHAT DO 
5 NEW YORK 

DOCTORS 
RECOMMEND. 


*. for Tired 
Distribution 








, Probably the 

_ Journal of Neuropsych 
But then again, what do. 
New York doctors k 


_ DUSTRIAL DISTRIB 


Sey e 


a oles 
‘Industrial 


} : 
Distributor) 


News 





. ». YOU become the doctor — 
_..+.and you don’t have 
worry about losing patience — 
-++. One good ad gets 
“reflex” action. 


You don’t have to be an 
ophthalmologist to open the 
eyes of Industrial Distribu- 
tors reached by our circula- 
tion of 25,000... one ad 
in INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBU- 
TOR NEWS will do it for you. 
For complete relief, take 
one every issue. 


AMES PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Philadelphia 1, Penna. 
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Why the man from 


IVE helps the 


account executive 
understand 





INEERING 
CTION 


Understanding the engineering function and the men who make it 
such a Critical segment of your markets,* can reveal many of the an- 
swers to elusive industrial advertising, sales and marketing problems. 


That’s why the man from TME calls on his personal experience in 
contacting manufacturing men in plants everywhere to help account 
executives and others understand the manufacturing engineer—the 
man responsible for selecting and applying the machines, tools and 
other equipment needed to produce an endless array of industrial 
and consumer goods. 










Talk it over with the man from TME. You'll find he speaks with author- 
ity on the subject of why, in manufacturing, the vital buying influence 
is the engineering function. 


*TME’S 41,487 (ABC, June 1961) circulation is concentrated primarily 
in S.1.C.s 33 through 39. 
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PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS 
10700 Puritan Avenue + Detroit 38, Michigan 
















Editorial Quality Evaluator—Gives unbiased rating of all metalworking 
trade magazines! This valuable new media tool uses a fair and accurate 
scoring system to let you rate and judge the editorial merit of metalwork- 
ing magazines reaching your prospects and customers. Call the man from 
TME, or write for as many copies as you need. No cost or obligation. 
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TYPIFYING INTERNATIONAL MINING’S NEED for efficient, large-volume mineral processing equipment are these 14 Allis-Chalmers 
800-hp. ball mills grinding 30,000 tons of copper ore daily from open-pit mine high in the Peruvian Andes. Mill housing them (top) 
is part of $237 million mining, milling and smelting complex carved from wilderness by joint efforts of four American firms. 
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To Rising Mine Equipment Sales” 





“There are new selling opportunities every day in 
international mining,” says Edward H. Baxa, Manager, 
Processing Machinery Department, Allis-Chalmers 


Manutacturing Co. 


“Metal and nonmetallic mining has an unbelievably big materials handling prob- 
lem... processing and reprocessing hundreds of millions of tons of ore annually 
to market some 104 different minerals. When you realize it takes one ton of 
copper ore to produce just 16 pounds of copper, you begin to see the sales potential 
for more efficient, automatic ore handling and processing equipment. 


“Mining moves fast, too; has made tremendous technological strides in the past 
10 years, particularly in the processing of TACONITE. Throughout the world 
today, mining’s drive for greater efficiency and lower cost means constant change 
...and increased sales opportunities. We look on mining as a major market for 


our full line of processing equipment.” 


Selling on 2 Levels 

To keep abreast of fast-moving changes, mining 
men depend on ENGINEERING & MINING 
JOURNAL for information. (E&MJ editors log 
over 90,000 miles a year to bring them first-hand 
reports.) These readers also look to your advertis- 
ing there to find equipment and processes that will 
mean more efficient, cost-cutting operation. 


But mining goes where minerals are found. This 
means two selling jobs — at corporate headquarters 
and at mine locations. For even on those final pur- 
chasing decisions made at headquarters, the 
opinions of operating management responsible for 
using the equipment carry considerable weight. 


Reaching Buying influences 

When you advertise in E&MJ, you reach all major 
buying influences. You get almost 2 to 1 paid cover- 
age of the top management group over the next 
publication, plus the largest paid circulation in 


Serving the Mining Industries +: 


every area of the U.S., Canada or abroad. For only 
pennies a call, your advertising covers the mining 
industry ...locates prospects...identifies them for 
intensive sales follow-up. 


With potential new customers appearing as produc- 
ing groups form new cooperative ventures, adver- 
tising becomes an important part of your selective 
selling. E&MJ gives you the largest paid circula- 
tion in mineral producing areas of the U.S., 
coverage of foreign properties where American 
equipment is bought and used, plus the maximum 
available concentrated circulation at corporate 
headquarters. By following mining’s buying prac- 
tice patterns, E&MJ offers maximum coverage of 
all important influences. 


For reports on how buying action is stimulated, 
plus a Market Data File of detailed information, 
contact your E&MJ representative, or write Man- 
ager of Research, McGraw-Hill Mining Publica- 
tions, at the address below. 


fouet 





A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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Global Van Lines found that Newsweek, among the newsweeklies, 
reaches its customers and prospects most efficiently! 


% coverage cost per 
Base: 4,367 | mention* 
Newsweek 37.3 $5.16 

customers and prospects. The figures shown U.S. News & 


here confirm the advantages that Newsweek World Report 
Time 37.4 $9.40 


‘ E * Based on “Readers within the last two weeks” 
segments of business, industry and government. and 1962 Black & White page rates 


, 
Newsweek 


wee 
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Global Van Lines, Inc., of Los Angeles, made 





its own marketing and readership study among 





20.3 $7.58 

















offers in reaching the most important buying 
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by industry’s own measurements CJ-. the most efficient newsweekly 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Two views on seasonal ads 


Nature of product or service 
requires seasonal advertising 


= I read with interest IM’s article on 
seasonal advertising, [“You can’t af- 
ford to advertise by the season”, Sep- 
tember, p. 140]. 

My main impression is that the 
author, Mr. Baird, thinks of seasonal 
advertising in terms of calendar sea- 
sons. 

I consider seasonal advertising as it 
relates to industrial seasons, which 
coincide with the weather and time of 
year only in respect to the nature and 
purpose of the product or service. 

As a case in point, I cite one phase 
of our marketing picture. We market 
a number of chemical products that 
are in greatest demand in late spring 
and summer months and our ad pro- 
gram for these products is scheduled 
for late winter and early spring. There- 
by we do not waste ad dollars by ad- 
vertising a summer-demand product 
in the summer months when the ac- 
counts have already purchased their 
requirements from us—or a competi- 
tor. Although this is seasonal adver- 
tising, it has no relation to hot weath- 
er, vacations, or summer slump. 

Although the author of this article 
substantiated sound reasoning for his 
year-round advertising, I contend that 
there are sound reasons too for sea- 
sonal (industrial) advertising. 

HAROLD ANDREWS 
Advertising Manager, Oxford 
Chemical Corp., Atlanta 


Seasonal advertising 
is ‘for the birds’ 


® I concur wholeheartedly with 
James Baird, Jr.’s article, “You can’t 
afford to advertise by the season,” 
[IM, Sept. p. 140]. 

I have been directing the advertis- 
ing for this company for over 25 
years and not once during this time 
have we relaxed our advertising and 
sales effort. It has been a consistent, 


ever-expanding effort, year after year, 
regardless of the season. I’m sure that 
our policy has “paid off’ in more 
ways than one. The real proof is that, 
today, we are one of the leaders in 
the entire industry—and still growing. 
E. W. FARMER 
Advertising Manager, Bay State 
Abrasive Products Co., Westboro, 
Mass. 


Lauds ‘misfit’ article 


= Our sincere compliments to you 
and to Mr. Rousseau on the very fine 
article in your September issue [p. 
131] “How to Keep Misfits out of 
Your Sales Staff.” No individual who 
shares any of the responsibility for 
selection policies and procedures can 
doubt the strength of the dangers the 
author calls to our attention. 
A. W. WILBER 
National Sales Manager, The 
Stuart Co., Pasadena, Cal. 


Problem poser lashes back 
at problem solvers 


e The “Problems” feature in our July 
issue was based on question from 
S. H. Isaacs, Cincinnati industrial 
distributor, who wanted to know how 
to convince industrial purchasing 
agents that it was wasteful to re- 
quire, as many do, a set minimum 
number of calls before asking for a 
definite quote. Most of our “Prob- 
lems” panelists answered that three 
or four presale calls were an expected 
part of a distributor's service. In the 
letter below Mr. Isaacs replies to 
those answers.—Ed. 


® It has taken several months for me 
to get over the initial shock of reading 
the “Problems in Industrial Market- 
ing” column in your July issue [p. 
25]. I have been tempted to write a 
long and point-by-point rebuttal of 
most of the comments made. After 
extensive thought, I felt that I would 
do best to confine myself to these 
two comments. 

: Continued on page 12 
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paper and pulp 
industry 


ADVERTISERS 
LLORES OLIN EE EE 


PRIDE GOETH... 


Every time we have the slightest 
tendency to yield to the temptation of 
coasting along as self-satisfied experts, 
someone pops up with a question that 
has no ready-made answer. 


Which reminds us of the definition of 
an expert: an ordinary guy away from 
home. Trouble is, we can’t hide behind 
that dodge because Paper Trade 
Journal is “at home” clear around the 
world. Mars is our only escape —and it 
would be just our luck to have those 
green areas they see in telescopes turn 
up as softwood forests. 


So it’s back to work again, digging and 
searching for answers in this ever- 
changing industry of ours. 


Answers to market questions a pub- 
lication like ours has to turn up are 
enough to daunt a dauntless soul. For 
example, over the past few years we 
have conducted 14 market research 
studies on equipment and supplies —on 
products ranging from pumps to proc- 
ess instrumentation. 


The material in these surveys covers 
design, operating features, perform- 
ance and the factors considered most 
important to buyers in our industry. 


These answers come right from the 
horse’s mouth—Paper Trade Journal’s 
Market Research Panel—some 165 top 
technical and production executives in 
the industry. Members of the panel 
who participated in a recent report (on 
air conditioning and dehumidifying 
equipment) represent companies pro- 
ducing approximately 17% of the pro- 
ductive capacity of the industry. 
Multiply their consumption figures by 
six and you have a quick and fairly 
accurate picture of the air conditioning 
market in the paper and pulp industry. 


All this “homework,” in the form of 
bound reports, is available to advertis- 
ers and their agencies—free of charge 
—to help people like you market your 
products more effectively. Write us for 
a complete list of product groups sur- 
veyed to date. 





PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 


49 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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A basic check bist 


ways to use 
technical journalism 


in marketing 


Papers 


1. Papers for Technical Societies 
2. Papers for Trade Associations 


Articles 

3. Engineering and Theory Articles 
#, Case History & Roundup Articles 
5. Other Types of Articles 


Newswork 

6. Product News 

7. Company News 

8. Technical Short Subjects 


Literature 

9. Engineering Data-Sheet Series 
10. Application Sheets and Bulletins 
11. Market-Specialized Literature 
12. Product Bulletins 

13. Texts and Manuals 


House Magazines 
14. External, Technical 
15. External, Promotional 


Field Reporting 


16. Depth Application Studies 
17. Photo Reports 


Conferences & Courses 

18. Regular Schools for Customers 
19. Symposia and Seminars 

20. Technical Press Conferences 
21. Traveling “Presentations” 


Graphics 

22. Charting and Nomography 
23. Technical Movies 

24. Technical Exhibits 


Sales Portfolio Material 
25. Sales Training Courses 
26. Sales-Kit Items 

27. Regular Newsletters 

28. Speeches and Slide-Files 
Endowments & Affiliations 
29. Grants-In-Aid 


30. Society Committee Work 
31. Tie-Ins with Other Firms 


Neglecting any? 


SINCE 1947 
Harry W. Smith Incorporated 


Technical Infoimation Srograms 


NEW YORK 
41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
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LETTERS .. 
continued from p. 11 


First, I know that the business 
climate in the United States today is 
one of superficial concern set on a 
hard-core foundation of complacency. 
When the complacency rises up and 
smacks me in the face as it did in this 
column and when at the same time I 
am reading article after article about 
the thoroughness with which the 
western Europeans and even the Rus- 
sians are grasping and using the total 
marketing concepts that were first en- 
visioned in our country, I become 
very much concerned about the fu- 
ture of our American economy. 

Apparently those complacent peo- 
ple who answered your question 
have never worked out this little 
problem that wasn’t, but could have 
been copied from any grade school 
arithmetic book. If sales calls cost 
$25 each and it takes four calls to 
make a sale and if the average gross 
margin is 20%, how big a sale is re- 
quired to simply break even on the 
first four calls? The answer of course 
is $500. Back in the “good old days” 
when sales calls cost possibly $5 and 
gross margins were 40%, that little 
problem worked out to an answer 
that made much more pleasant read- 
ing to distributors. 

Second, I cannot understand why 
none of your panelists jumped on me 
good and hard when my neck was 
stuck out at least a mile. Nobody had 
the plain guts to say that if it took 
four calls to get a price inquiry, then 
Ted Isaacs and his whole sales staff 
must be very poor salesmen. Maybe 
they were afraid to say this because 
by inference, this would mean that 
their own salesmen who have the 
same problem, are also rather poor. 
The fact of the matter is that most in- 
dustrial products salesmen, regardless 
of how competent they may be tech- 
nically or how pleasant they may be 
personally, are poor salesmen. I am 
not a believer in the “hard sell.” I 
do not believe that it really works in 
the industrial field. However, I do 
sincerely believe that more effective 
sales techniques must be developed 
for the industrial products field to 
gain the desperately needed increase 
in distributor efficiency. 

S. H. ISAACS 
President, The Isaacs Co., Cincin- 
nati, O. 


Don’t ‘deal with’ the 
cut charge boys 


® Louis E. Garner Jr.’s defense of 
cut charges [IM, Sept., Letters, p. 11] 
is ridiculous. What a way to check 
the validity of a release! 

The editor, if he knows his busi- 
ness, should be able to make a judg- 
ment from the product description, 
the relevancy to his field, the reputa- 
tion of the manufacturer and the 
reputation of the sender (pr agency). 
If he can’t why not make an investiga- 
tion? It couldn’t be any more trouble 
than sending back a letter stating that 
the item will be run if a cut charge is 
authorized. 

Mr. Garner states “. . . nearly half 
of the 100 or so publications I deal 
with (italics mine) regularly request 
authorization. . .” Perhaps this was 
merely a careless choice of words, but 
we don’t “deal with” magazines. We 
selectively send editors what we think 
will be of interest to their readers and 
hope that they agree. The number of 
requests for cut authorization we have 
received over the past few years is 
small, but when one does come in, 
the magazine is immediately dropped 
from our list. 

Lastly, to reduce the whole thing 
to absurdity, why don’t the cut charge 
boys also feel justified in asking re- 
imbursement for type-setting? That 
way they could check the validity of 
all types of releases, even those with- 
out photos. 

RONALD V. LINTS 
Technology Services, New York 


Engraving costs are 
publication’s responsibility 


= Some of the reasoning applied to 
this question of “payment for engrav- 
ings” seems to be drawn directly from 
“Alice in Wonderland.” Our values 
seem to get confused—distorted—when 
we get into this area. 

The comments of L. E. Garner, Jr., 
[“Letters,” IM, September, p. 12] on 
editorial “yardsticks” seems to reflect 
this confusion. Some publications do 
have a yardstick. We call it the “edi- 
torial staff.” This staff is maintained 
to do the screening and appraising. A 
measure of the quality of a magazine 
is the thoroughness with which it 
performs this job, regardless of cost. 
You cannot substitute for this editorial 





judgment a manufacturer's willing- 
ness (or lack of it) to pay for an en- 
graving. 

We must recognize that the ex- 
pression, “payment for an engraving,” 
is fraudulent. There is no relationship 
between the “charge” and the actual 
cost of the engraving. The charge is 
pure and simple assessment for space 
—advertising space. 

If the material is judged worth 
presenting to readers as editorial con- 
tent, the responsibility—and costs—of 
presenting it should be assumed by 
the publication. 

W. A. PHAIR 
Editor, Hardware Age, Philadel- 
phia 


Questions photo activity 


# A question concerning David Kins- 
ler’s article entitled “How to Judge 
Business Papers Without Reading 
Them” [IM, September, p. 124]. 

The caption for the photo at the 
top of page 125 indicates that the 
man is welding guardrails. Now, this 
may be true, but it certainly looks to 
me as though he is spraying them 
with paint. 

Has_ welding 
break-through? 


made a_ dramatic 
DARRELL WHITE 
Harry M. Miller, Inc., Columbus, 

O. 
{Mr. White’s suspicions are well- 
founded. The workman is spray-paint- 
ing. Inadequate caption material and 
our own lack of close scrutiny caused 
us to make the error. Sorry.—Ed.] 


‘Somebody goofed’ 


# Caption writers for technical pub- 
lications have many faults, as David 
Kinsler points out in his September 
article [IM, “How to judge business 
papers without reading them”, p. 
124], but Mr. Kinsler, or his caption 
writer, should look to their own house 
before pointing a finger of scorn at 
others. 

The caption on page 125 illustrat- 
ing Kinsler’s article tells us that the 
workman is welding guardrails. The 
caption also states that “the photo is 
made self-explanatory by the exploded 
view...” 

The most self-explanatory thing 
about the photo is the fact that the 
workman is not welding guardrails. 

Continued on page 1/4 





place your product 
story within reach 


of every known dairy industry buyer 


Hi The only directory of buying 
information in the dairy indus- 
tries is being readied for publi- 
cation ... the 35th Annual Edi- 
tion of the Dairy Industries 
Catalog. 


MM This year-round buying 
guide, distributed to more than 
14,000 dairy product manufac- 
turers and jobbers, is within 
reach of every major plant own- 
er, general and plant manager, 
superintendent and departmen- 
tal purchasing agent . . . the key 
buying influences for all equip- 
ment, supplies and services used 
daily in nationwide dairy plants. 





DAIRY INDUSTRIES CATALOG 
1445 North Fifth Street 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen: 


Name 


CLIP — SEND for further information! 


( Please send more information on your 1962 Catalog. 


C) Please have representative call. 


MB This year’s Catalog lists 
more than 2700 manufacturers 
by company name and address, 
includes a Reference Section of 
national associations and col- 
leges and details vital statistical 
data on the fluid milk, ice cream 
and milk products (butter, 
cheese and concentrated milks) 
markets. 


Wi The Dairy Industries Cata- 
log affords you or your client’s 
full or quarter page ad specific 
attention and action. . . being 
always at-hand at the pivotal 
moment of decision, whenever 
reliable dairy product purchas- 
ing information is needed. 








Firm 





Address 








City 
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T. D. Steinway, Head of Research Engineering, and 
O. V. Orlando, Production Engineer, Steinway & Sons 


INDUSTRIAL 


Enables Musical Instrument Manufacturers To 
Work More Productively —- Buy More Astutely 


For over a century, the pianos of Stein- 
way & Sons have set the standard by 
which others are judged—both on the 
world’s concert stages and in the home. 


The firm, located in New York since 
1853, has been and still is a pioneer in 
the freld of woodworking machinery. 
Ever alert to new developments for the 
improvement of Steinway’s famed musical 
quality and durability of construction, 
beth Theodore D. Steinway, a great 
grandson of the founder and Head of 
Research Engineering, and O. Vincent 
Orlando, Production Engineer, are con- 
stantly probing and testing the latest 
availabilities in materials, equipment and 
processes. And one of their prime sources 
of practical, authoritative information is 


inpuSsTRIAL 
WOODWORKING 


A CLEWORTH 
“Readereaction” 


Industrial Woodworking. 


Like Messrs. Steinway and Orlando, some 
25,000 management, production, design 
and purchasing personnel in 20,000 wood- 
fabricating ‘plants make practical and 
profitable use of Industrial Woodwork- 
ing every month. This is the largest au- 
dience in the industry—absorbing the 
most effectively presented information on 
trends and techniques in the manufac- 
ture of furniture, fixtures, cabinets, con- 
tainers, flooring, transportation equip- 
ment, musical instruments and myriad 
wood products. 

Here, certainly, is the soundest advertis- 
ing investment availabie—yielding un- 
rivalled market coverage and response. 
Investigate right now. 





ee 


PUBLICATION 
Cos Cob, Conn. 


Other Cleworth Publications: Plastics World; 


Plastics Week; Plasticos Mundiales; 


Maintenance; Transmission and Distribution 
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LETTERS... 


continued from p. 13 


The picture clearly shows that he is 
spraying them with paint. 
TOM GORDON 
Evanston, IIl. 


‘Remains in shallow water’ 


= Mr. Kinsler’s article [IM, Sept. 
p. 124, “How to judge business pa- 
pers without actually reading them”] 
not only fails to say anything for 
three pages, but, when he does ven- 
ture to give an opinion, it is one so 
highly controversial as to be merely 
one man’s opinion. In the closing 
paragraphs of his article, Mr. Kinsler 
neatly sums it up when he says that 
his article doesn’t “go that deep’— 
he never got out of shallow water. 
JOHN C. PAOLILLO 
Sales Promotion & Advertising 
Manager, Robert Bosch Corp., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


‘Right to the point’ 


® Congratulations on your Septem- 
ber issue feature, “How to Judge 
Business Papers Without Reading 
Them,” [IM, p. 124.] Mr. Kinsler’s 
recommendations are certainly right 
to the point, and cover the ground 
completely. 
A. W. T. CHOWNE 
Advertising Manager, Construc- 
tion World, Vancouver, Canada 


‘Abstract ads are 
for the more sophisticated’ 


= My reaction to “For ‘Image Build- 
ing’ Ads—Photographs or Abstract 
Art” in the September IM [p. 120] is 
a walk-down-the-middle-of-the-argu- 
ments presented by Mr. Eddleman 
and Mr. Titel. 

I personally don’t feel there’s any 
real argument on abstract photogra- 
phy vs. abstract art. If a company 
wants to build an “image” to a great 
mass of comparatively uneducated, 
unskilled people, I question the effec- 
tiveness of abstract at all. Wouldn't it 
be better to appeal to these people in 
visualizations which would have 
greater association with, and meaning 
in their everyday lives? On the other 
hand, if you were interested in mak- 
ing your point to the sophisticated art 

Continued on page 16 








writs TODAY for 
MORE INFORMATION ABOUT 


THis PRESTIGE 
GIFT-GIVING IDEA! 





because it took an “act of heroism” to find the MOST 
UNUSUAL Christmas gift-giving idea for customers, 
employees and friends EVER SEEN! 


...and your customers, appreciating your *HEROICS” 
would call to say “THANK YOU" for your unique and 
wonderful remembrance and thereby open the door 
to ADDITIONAL SALES! Even your employees and 
friends showed their appreciation in the many small 
ways ONLY YOU would understand. 


If YOU buy gifts (between $7.50 and $100.00 each), 
you'll surely want to see this unusually practical, sen- 
sationally simple and refreshingly different way of 
saying “THANK-YOU” to the people who are 
10,70 550) 500-00 tae BO 40) O00 BD 40) 08-4 OO) 0-7. VR @ 


Please send further information about your 1961 Gift Bookard program 


Name of Company - 


Address _ 


ian pera ee ee ee 


Mi. Dept 


Gifts in the $7.50 to $100.00 price range 


We use approx 











Announcing: 


NO 
RATE 
BOOST 
FOR 
1962 


We've held the price line 
since 59... and we’ll continue 
to do so through 1962. 


Sure, we have to live with 
the same rising costs as other 
publishers . . . costs for people, 
production and postage. 


But . . . BPD’s growth 
makes the difference. 


Our distributor-franchised 
circulation continues its 
steady growth. Grand total 
for June, 1961 is 91,850. More 
key men in industry than ever 
before now see your sales mes- 
sages in BPD. 

Our advertising volume 
continues its steady growth 
. .. meets rising costs without 
higher rates. 

For 1962, BPD’s rates will 
remain the same . . . cost/M 
will continue downward. 

Throughout 1962, BPD 
will continue to be your best 
advertising buy in general 
industry. SCHEDULE IT 
NOW! 


De 


URCHASING 


1) oe 


on 


13233 Euclid Avenve @ Cleveland 12, Ohio 
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LETTERS .. 
continued from p. 14 


director of agencies around the coun- 
try, then gbstract art may be better. 

We in advertising are in the busi- 
ness of communication. Each and 
every ad should be created to com- 
municate, as effectively as we know 
how, a message to those persons we 
want to receive it. If abstract photog- 
raphy does this, fine, let’s use it. If 
abstract art does this, fine, let’s use it. 
But, if we use either one to satisfy 
our own, or the client’s ego, then we 
have lost sight of the purpose of ad- 
vertising. 

I would much rather proudly point 
to the ad that gets the message across 
to those I want to receive it, even 
though to my own aesthetic sense it 
looks mundane and commonplace. 

DAVID G. PRICE 
Account Executive, Barber & 
Drullard, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Feels debate not ‘hot’ enough 


® I found the articles on photogra- 
phy vs. abstract art [IM, September, 
“Abstract art or abstract photos in in- 
dustrial ads?—a debate,” p. 120] very 
interesting. However, although I 
agree wholeheartedly with what Mr. 
Titel [for the art side] has to say 
(when he finally gets around to say- 
ing it), I felt a little cheated because 
I expected to read a red-hot pro and 
con argument. Instead, it was more 
like “pro” and “middle-of-the-road.” 
Of course, there should be no set 
rules for an effective presentation of 
a sales story or any other creative 
endeavor, readership surveys and 
“trends” notwithstanding. Every prob- 
lem has to be considered and solved 
individually. 

Incidentally, hasn’t Mr. Titel got 
abstractionism mixed up with symbol- 
ism, particularly in his reference to 
the American flag? 

ESTHER M. HARRIS 
Art Director, Doyle, Kitchen & 
McCormic, New York 


A sneaking suspicion . . 


=" The “debate” in your September 
issue [IM, p. 120] on the values of 
photographs vs. aBStrAct aRt for 
“image building” ads was interesting. 
As usual, in discussing the fetishes 


that come and go with the years in 
advertising circles, it places emphasis 
on technique rather than the basic 
purpose of advertising: sales of prod- 
ucts or services. . . 

My suspicion is that, outside of the 
professional art field, few people— 
deep down inside where nobody is 
looking—really like abstract art. If 
that suspicion is true, then is abstract 
art the way to establish good rapport? 

CarL SCHOONMAKER 
Schoonmaker, Williams & Moss, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Throws IM a bouquet 


# What with vacations and all, this 
is my first chance to toss bouquets at 
IM. I didn’t think my favorite “pro- 
fessional” magazine could be im- 
proved upon, but—you did it! 
Congratulations on the new format 
—its sparkle and its vitality—and, since 
I have finally gotten around to writ- 
ing, congratulations also to whoever: 
© Selects those pertinent articles 
which always seem to relate to a 
problem I am facing. 
© Chooses those delightful cartoons 
which hit the nail right on the head 
every time. 
¢ And, finally, is mainly responsible 
for putting together a magazine 
which is “must” reading for everyone 
in my department. 
GABRIEL WERBA 
Public Relations Director, Yard- 
ney Electric Corp., New York 


Simple, one-claim industrial ads 
not impossible, says ad writer 


= Only the fact that I have been so 
busy writing simple, one-claim indus- 
trial ads has prevented me from writ- 
ing sooner to congratulate you on a 
good August IM Copy Chasers col- 
umn. [“Why don’t industrial ads sell 
like this?”, p. 139]. 

It is, of course, easier for a consum- 
er ad to simplify the copy since the 
best approach is often to sell well, one 
aspect of a product. 

It is more difficult in industrial ad- 
vertising to select a single virtue for 
simple, effective sell. But then, it is 
not impossible. 

ROBERT J. ALLEN 
Advertising and Public Relations 
Manager, Microwave Associates, 
Inc., Burlington, Mass. 








almost everybody — 
underestimates the 
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except the 
salesmen 
who call on it! 


. 


Of course salesmen can’t match facts and figures with you or their sales manager. ; 
oe, Over 80,000 Buying Influences 
Few, if any, could tell you foundries represent a $644 billion market... involve over 4 : meee 
pe ie tear , anagement Personnel j 

80,000 buying influences. But they do know it’s a big, important market for their Siddeieien: Pedaatel 43.795 
own product line. . . offers tremendous opportunities for selling parallel applica- Process Control Personnel 10,953 
tions. They also know plenty of bases must be covered to get results. And in a Other Foundry Personnel 1,461 

a lips Government Personnel 759 
very personal way they know about advertising support . . . how the “big broad RRR I 2776 


magazines” hit the high spots . . . how only FOUNDRY penetrates enough to make Supplier Personnel 4.156 
things happen. iton P Castings Users and Others 874 





HOW 10 GAIN WEIGHT 
AND STAY HEALTHY 


A 362% increase in ad-pages made July a pretty 
“weighty” month for ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS. 
And there are some heavy “before and after” 
months, too. June was up 178%. August 48%. 


June, July and August averaged 196% more adver- 
tising pages than the year before. That's a far cry 
from a “summer slump,” or trade paper reports 
of revenue falling off. 


These three months aren’t exceptions to the rule, 
either. January was up 127%. February 231%. 
March 337%. April 133%. May 200%. 


Why is ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS growing like 
this? Because some advertisers like to follow-the- 


THE INDUSTRY’S NEW PRODUCT MONTHLY 
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successful-leaders. Others like the high quality, 
high quantity response ...or the quality-con- 
trolled circulation ... or the regional advertising 
editions . . . or the low-cost coverage. But, most 
of all, it’s because ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS has 
the ideal climate for advertisers. 


ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS is the only magazine in 
the electronics industry specializing in new prod- 
uct data. Its exclusive editorial provides the most 
complete and easiest-to-use new product infor- 
mation available. And it’s edited to fit the needs 
of ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS’ quality-controlled 
circulation — 57,038 electronic engineers and 
purchasing agents. 


as) ELECTRONIC 
Mm PRODUCTS 


60 madison avenue e hempstead,n.y. 








MARKETING MANAGEMENT. . 














.THE DOMINANT 


FORCE IN CONSUMER PACKAGING DECISIONS 


In today’s self-service economy, packaging has be- 
come a prime factor in consumer sales success. And 
that’s why the marketing segment is now the leader- 
ship segment of the packaging management team, 
Today, marketing/management executives (working 
with purchasing, production and engineering person- 
nel) exercise dominant influence in consumer pack- 
aging decisions. 

Evidence of this enormous packaging influence ex- 
erted by marketing executives is well confirmed. 
Following, for example, are the results of a mail 
survey conducted among 2,214 executives in all job 
titles: 





DEPARTMENT RATED ‘‘MOST IMPORTANT’‘* 





Function 


Engineering|Production| Purchasing a Sales 





INITIATION of 


packaging changes 


6.2% 16.1% | 13.1% 7.2% 31.1% | |26 3% 





se rkacing material 122% | 225% | 16.4% | 12.7% | 188% 117.4% | 





prchage proposais | 72% | 175% | 9.2% | 6.9% | 293% 129.2% 


























| SELECTION of 
kaging supplier 3.3% 12.7% | 70.2% 3.8% | 5.2% | 4.8% | 








*Totals weighted on following basis: 10 points for Ist place, 5 points for 2nd place, 
3 points for 3rd place, 2 points for 4th place, 1 point for all others. 


A digest of this comprehensive research re- 
port is available on request. Research, method; 
sample, conclusions, etc. Ask your CONSUMER 
PACKAGING representative. 


CONSUMER 
PACKAGING’s 


unigue emphasis on 
Marketing and Methods 
gives you unmatched 


access to this burgeoning 
$73,000,000,000 market 





HOW CP REACHES, SERVES AND SELLS 
MARKETING-MINDED PACKAGING EXECUTIVES 


Devoted exclusively to the packaging of consumer 
products, CONSUMER PACKAGING stresses 
marketing and methods . . . as they relate to the total 
packaging function. Editorially, CP covers all phases 
of packaging (design, production, purchasing, etc.) 
from a significant focal point—successful marketing! 


Circulation-wise, CP is equally specialized. Superior 
in quality as well as quantity, 99% of its 28,149 
circulation is addressed by name and title. As shown 
in the following chart, CP reaches into all segments 
of the “Decision Making Team”...with greater 
coverage of the all-important Marketing/Manage- 
ment group than any other packaging publication. 


Publication Production 
Gen. 


CONSUMER PKG.| 11 
MODERN PKG. 9,108 4,237 1 3 


*Included under ‘‘Marketing’‘ are the following fields: sales, ad- 
vertising, merchandising, promotion, package design and engi- 
neering, market research. Figures based on June 1961, circulation 
statements. 


] Send today for complete Media Data File 

H on CONSUMER PACKAGING. Find out how 
CP can give you the right “handle” on today’s 
consumer packaging market. Write or phone 
your CP REPRESENTATIVE, 


CONSUMER PACKAGING 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Ekg A HAYWOOD PACKAGING PUBLICATION 


CHICAGO e # 6N. Michigan Ave. e CE 6-3690 
CLEVELAND e¢ 1836 Euclid Ave. © PR 1-0505 

NEW YORK e@ 369 Lexington Ave. © TN 7-2680 

@ 115 New Montgomery St. © GA 1-8513 
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JOURN. . 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY 








Added: That Extra Something 


A magazine like The Oil and Gas Journal 
creates a mood of trust and believability the 
moment the reader picks it up. This is that 
extra something that assures you of readers 
who approach your advertising messages in a 
receptive frame of mind. 

This reader trust in The Journal springs 
from a number of things. It comes from more 
than half a century of close identification with 
the entire petroleum industry. It comes from 
the sense of confidence felt by oil men the 
world over in the value of Journal reporting. 
It comes from the assurance, always justified, 
that each new issue will be first with the 
important information oil men need. 

The advertiser in The Oil and Gas Journal 
shares in, and benefits greatly from the publi- 
cation’s inherent believability. The reader 
accepts it on faith, just as you accept on faith 


The Petroleum Publishing Company * Tulsa, Oklahoma 


the stranger you meet in the company of men 
you know and trust. 

The Journal’s intangible, but very real, 
extra something, can add an important plus 
factor to your oil industry advertising. Contact 
your Journal man for a complete explanation 
of all the bonus values you receive from The 
Oil and Gas Journal .. . the industry’s leading 
publication for over sixty years. 


“u@IL ann GAS 


JOURNAL 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA® PITTSBURGH * DETROIT*CHICAGO*TULSA 
DALLAS * HOUSTON ®* LOS ANGELES * LONDON © PARIS * DUSSELDORF 
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| w | 

| get just about every technical 

, journal in my field. | try to skim 
through most of them to spot 


information | can use. One magazine, though, gets special 
attention every month because | know in advance it will 
have something that is vital to me and my job. That 
magazine is ELECTRO-TECHNOLOGY. For the past few years 

- every issue of ELecTRO-TECHNOLOGY has a special feature 
article on basic science principles. I've said this in letters 
to the editors and I'll tell it to you advertisers now—this 
is the finest, most thorough and most practical updating 

of my scientific knowledge available to me today. | 
sincerely believe it-is making me a better engineer. | know 
it has made me a devoted reader of the publication. 
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Here’s Why ONE MAGAZ/INE— 
The ASHRAE JOURNAL— 
commands the attention of 
20,000 Engineers, 
Architects, Consultants and Specialists in 


AIR CONDITIONING ° 
REFRIGERATING ° 


HEATING 
VENTILATING 








The magazine they READ and NEED to keep abreast of their profession 








Importance of ENVIRONMENT in 
today’s Building Design, Construction, 
Operation and Maintenance 


A fundamental change has come into 
the field of building design and con- 
struction within the last two decades: 
the necessity of including environment 
as a major and integral factor in basic 
planning. Several developments have in- 
evitably brought this about. One is the 
rise in building maintenance costs, mak- 
ing the choice and design of heating sys- 
tems and related equipment a major 
area of study and decision. Another is 
the rise of air conditioning — not only for 
human comfort and efficiency, but for 
the integrity of plant processes, mate- 
rials and products. A third is the current 
trend toward new construction mate- 
rials, new methods of fabrication, use of 
large glass areas, new types of roof- 
decking and curtain-wall enclosure and 
the new “air-wall” methods now com- 
ing into use. All these now require the 
techniques of a specific engineering 
discipline, over and above the contribu- 
tions of architect, civil engineer and 
contractor. One magazine and only one 
is entirely devoted to the special inter- 
ests of this important professional dis- 
cipline: the ASHRAE Journal. 


The ASHRAE Engineer — who he is, 
what he does, where he practices, 
how he influences buying 


“The ASHRAE engineer” is the descrip- 
tive term applied to the professional 
graduate engineer practicing in the 
fields of Air Conditioning, Heating, Re- 
frigerating and Ventilating, and a mem- 
ber of the American Society of Heating, 
Refrigerating and Air Conditioning En- 
gineers (ASHRAE). His functions are 
many, his skills are indispensable, his 
influence is all-pervading. He operates 
in many areas: as consulting engineer, 
as plant operating engineer, as design 
engineer, project engineer, staff engi- 
neer or maintenance executive. He may 
be retained by an architect or builder, or 
employed by a manufacturer or contrac- 
tor, or he may be engaged in private 
practice. Industrial buildings and proc- 
esses, Office buildings, schools, hospitals, 
institutions, ships, aircraft, military in- 
Stallations, transportation services, resi- 
dential and even farm construction 
come under his influence. The ASHRAE 
Journal is his professional periodical — 
presenting the news of products, sys- 
tems, designs and services as well as the 
theoretical and technical developments 
he must understand in order to keep 
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abreast of his profession. The ASHRAE 
Journal is the official organ of the Amer- 
ican Society* of Heating, Refrigerating 
and Air Conditioning Engineers 
(ASHRAE). Every member of the Soci- 
ety receives it. In addition, several thou- 
sand non-member specialists are paid 
subscribers. 
*The Society sets standards in the environ- 
mental field, supports industry research and 
evaluates findings. 


Survey of READING PATTERNS 


An independent survey has been con- 
ducted to study the trade publication 
reading-patterns of qualified engineers 
in the Air Conditioning, Heating, Refrig- 
erating and Ventilating field, and to ex- 
plore the extent of their buying-specify- 
ing influence. 

Respondents answered the survey questions 
as follows: 

92.4% read ASHRAE Journal regul- 
arly — more than any of the other 4 
magazines* in the field. 

26.4% find the ASHRAE Journal 
most useful in their work — more 
than any of the other 4*. 

An average of 1.73 hours per month 
are spent reading the ASHRAE Jour- 
nal — more than any of the other 4*. 
73.4% receive the ASHRAE Journal 
as a personal copy, not as a company 
subscription—over twice as many as 
any of the other 4*. 

82.2% specify, buy, recommend or 
approve the purchase of industrial 
materials, equipment or services. 
74.1% state that the advertising in 
their trade publications assists them 
in making specifications or buying- 
decisions. 

*The other four magazines studied in the 
survey were “Heating, Piping & Air Condi- 
tioning,” “Air Conditioning, Heating and 
Ventilating,” “Actual Specifying Engineer,” 
and “Consulting Engineer.” Ask to see the 


complete results, including relative stand- 
ings of the four competing magazines. 


LARGEST CIRCULATION at the 
LOWEST COST PER THOUSAND 


Circulation* C/P/M** 
18,761 $26.38 





ASHRAE JOURNAL 

Air Conditioning, Heating 
and Ventilating 

Heating, Piping and Air 
Conditioning 17,656 33.98 

Consulting Engineer 14,146 36.41 

Actual Specifying Engineer 5,060 83.99 


*Average net paid, reported by Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 


18,182 31.90 








**Based on one-time B&W page rates 





THE FOUR MARKETS 


Air Conditioning e Heating 
Refrigerating e Ventilating 


ARE NATIONWIDE 





... and here is the 
nationwide breakdown" of 
ASHRAE JOURNAL circulation 











*ABC analysis, May 1961 issue 


Coming! The 1962 volume: Applications 
ASHRAE GUIDE AND DATA BOOK 


The TOTAL REFERENCE that 
ASHRAE engineers will keep at their 
fingertips! 

The 1961 edition covers FUNDAMENTALS 
AND EQUIPMENT. Now for 1962 comes the 
companion piece — APPLICATIONS. The 
ASHRAE engineer needs and will make 
constant, repeated use of both. Together 
these two thick volumes comprise his 
TOTAL REFERENCE. The new GUIDE, soon 
going to press, contains over 900 pages 
of authoritative application information 
never before published — a complete, 
comprehensive assembly of theory, data, 
statistical and technical information, 
tables, graphs, charts — all that’s needed 
or useful for any application in the en- 
vironmental field. Every subject is cov- 
ered and treated exhaustively — from 
ice-rinks to aircraft, from cryogenics to 
odor control, from microbiology of frozen 
foods to photographic processing. Every- 
thing is there! ...including several hun- 
dred additional pages of catalogued 
product advertising. Your complete 
story belongs in the ASHRAE GuIDE AND 
Data Book — 1962 volume: Applications. 


Published by the American Society Ag 
ABC) of Heating, Refrigerating and \we P, 


Air-Conditioning Engineers 
UNITED ENGINEERING CENTER 
345 E. 47th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Adjoining United Nations Plaza 





Who is physical distribution management’? 


This diagram will help you locate and identify all the 
major influences in the new systems approach to purchases of: 


e material handling equipment for non-production line use 
e transportation and transportation equipment and supplies 


e data processing equipment 
e industrial packaging/ packing 





MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTION 


THIS 1S THE PLANT OPERATING GROUP 
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THIS IS THE PHYSICAL DISTRIBUTION GROUP 

























































































MANAGEMENT | 


THIS IS THE TOP MANAGEMENT GROUP 
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PHYSICAL DISTRIBUTION MANAGEMENT as an 
emerging corporate function can seldom be pinpointed by 
job title; and even the underlying job function of the indi- 
vidual will not necessarily delineate his physical distribu- 
tion responsibilities. For this reason it is necessary to locate 
and identify physical distribution participants, one by one, 
company by company, on the basis of their actual involve- 
ment in physical distribution planning or implementation. 
T & D M’s unique circulation-building has done just that. 


It is necessary to understand that purchases in the physical 
distribution area are governed by a systems approach based 
on the use of computers to determine total cost. Thus, an 
increase in handling costs may be justified by a greater 
decrease in storage and transportation costs; or premium 
transportation costs may be justified by reductions in pack- 
aging, storage and inventory cost. The whole must, of course, 
be related to company goals, to render a predetermined 
level of service to Manufacturing and Marketing at mini- 
mum cost. 


While many single managers may be involved in physical 
distribution — or the function may be headed up by one 
man — seldom is there a one-man decision on purchases of 
any consequence. Just as the physical distribution orienta- 
tion requires that there be considerable interchange among 
single managers in daily operations, so does it require that 
purchases by or for individual departments must be justified 
in terms of their impact on the total distribution system. 


Needless to say, it is rarely possible for the individual sales- 
man to demonstrate his company’s products or services in 
terms of their impact on a company distribution system, the 
details of which, for competitive reasons, are seldom made 
public. It is therefore becoming increasingly important to 
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support salesmen with advertising which reaches all mem- 
bers of the physical distribution management team at the 
exact point where their usually diverse interests converge. 
T & DM represents such a focal point; its painstaking cir- 
culation method assures that readers are actually involved 
in physical distribution, no matter what their titles, and its 
unique die-cut cover is keyed to the known interest of each 
recipient, drawing him immediately into an editorial text 
which is geared specifically to his informational require- 
ments, and designed for quick reading and comprehension. 


T & D M offers advertisers for the first time the opportu- 
nity to reach people important to them whom they are not 
now reaching through conventional media; at the same time 
it offers them the opportunity to reach in an important way 
others whom they may already be reaching through media 
which only partially serve their interest in physical distri- 
bution management. 


TRANSPORTATION 
& DISTRIBUTION 
MANAGEMENT 


Issued monthly by the 
Publishers of Traffic World 


815 Washington Building 
Washington 5, D.C. 


STAMFORD « CHICAGO 
ATLANTA * PALO ALTO 











AEQUTOITIONED 


Requisitioned ... recommended... 
approved. ..specified... called local office. 

These are buying actions which typically result 

from buyers’ use of manufacturers’ catalogs 

in Sweet's Files. 26,000 buyers’ responses 

to more than 80 studies clearly document the 

significant role of catalogs in increasing . 
selling opportunities for manufacturers who 
employ Sweet’s system. Your Sweet’s 
Representative will gladly review the results of 
these studies with you. Call him or write to 
Sweet's Catalog Service, Div. of F. W. Dodge 
Corp., 119 W. 40th St., New York 18. 



























































































How to be 


your agency’s 


best-loved 
client 


Fun has become sort of a dirty word in the business 
community. The thinking is that people aren’t paid 
big salaries for having fun. And anyhow, business 
is a serious matter . . . almost grim at times. Only 
a nut could really enjoy it. 

On the other hand, the same tycoons who insist 
on stern countenances and sterner demeanor are 
spending millions on Muzak, coffee breaks, salt 
tablets, zany incentive programs, campus-like fac- 
tories, and decorator-styled, color-engineered 
offices. Why? Because it’s been proven that happy 
workers are productive workers. 

The Fun-Factor doubles where productivity de- 
pends on imagination and ideas, like in some 
advertising agencies. That’s why agencies do their 
best work for their favorite clients—the clients 
they most enjoy working for. 

It’s odd that there isn’t more competition to be 
an agency’s favorite client. It’s pathetically easy. 
All you have to do is permit them, encourage them, 
and thank them for doing their best work. Infect 
them with your own enthusiasm. In short, treat 
agency people like first line salesmen, because that 
is exactly what they are. 

Sales meetings get whackier and more elaborate 
every year, and for just one reason—to win the 
attention, love, and loyalty of the men who sell the 
goods. Long faces are anathema at such meetings. 
And they should be, because they don’t sell any- 
thing. 

Long-faced ads (produced by long-faced admen) 
don’t sell anything either. But what miracles can be 
wrought with the right mixture of gung-ho enthu- 
siasm, sincere confidence, and honest optimism! 

It’s all in getting fired up, and every client has 
it completely within his power to fire up his agency, 
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to win its total empathy. When an account man 
refers to his client as “we” instead of “they” you 
know the magic is working. (This happens all the 
time at Marsteller-Rickard, and don’t think it isn’t 
confusing !) 

Every client also has it completely within his 
power to inculcate his agency with gloom, despair, 
defeat, indifference, and any of the other maladies 
out of A Child’s Garden of Business Attitudes. 
The choice, it seems to us, is not a difficult one 
to make. 

If you just can’t get a fire started, come see us. 
We’re very combustible. 


Marsteller, Rickard, 
(Gebhardt and Reed. Ine. 


ADVERTISING ° PUBLIC RELATIONS 
MARKETING RESEARCH 


CHICAGO 
TORONTO 


NEW YORK 
BRUSSELS 


PITTSBURGH 
GENEVA LONDON 


AFFILIATES: BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES 
MARSTELLER RESEARCH 
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Machinery 


cuts waste circulation 


“Mr. Jones, are you an important buying 
authority in this plant? Who else figures 
in purchasing decisions? What, specifically, 


do they buy?’’ 


These are typical of the penetrating, sometimes 
actually embarrassing, questions asked by 
MACHINERY ’S field research men in the country’s 
important metalworking plants—your prime 
targets. This is your Market: the 16,600 plants 
employing more than 50 men .. . which form 
only 20% of the total number of plants . . . but 
which are responsible for 92% of metalworking’s 
output. 


MACHINERY GEARS ITS CIRCULATION to 
these 16,600 plants as a sensible economy for 
you. It would be easy for us to build a big, 
impressive circulation throughout the industry’s 
81,000 plants. But think of the waste you 
would be paying for! 


IT WOULDN'T MAKE SENSE. No, it wouldn’t 
make sense to spend time and dollars talking 
to thousands of people who in the aggregate 
have relatively little buying power. That’s why 
MACHINERY concentrates its efforts on pinpoint- 
ing volume-buying personnel . . . the Production 
and Engineering people in the bigger, more 
important plants. 
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MACHINERY GETS THE INSIDE STORY 
on the key personnel you want to reach by 
employing field men to get inside the larger 
plants and ask who the key people are. These 
field men have no other duties and nothing 
to sell. Consequently, they get a welcome not 
accorded the average salesman. The confidential 
reports they file, reveal the current live buying 
power of the industry . . . and these are the 
men who get MACHINERY every month. 


MORE COMPLETE DATA is available on 
request to us or to your MACHINERY represent- 
ative. Don’t hesitate to ask for it. 
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WHY THE POWER MARKET IS A 


‘¢ucker 
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FOR YOUR QUALITY SALES STORY 





Unlike industries that move around a lot, change their 
minds, play for the fast write off, the power industry is in 
for the long pull. They build to last for 50 years, 100 
years — not just the “foreseeable” future. So that’s how 
they buy. Product performance means everything. Low 
maintenance cost? A must. Kind of warms you up inside 
to know there are still people who buy that way. And 
who like ads that read that way. If you make a product 
that’s better than your competitor’s, you’re sure to find a 


market that’s interested...in Power Engineering. 





GENERATION TRANSMISSION DISTRIBUTION UTILIZATION 
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ARTISAN 


Featuring 
the 1962 

directory 
section 


Contents 


1. An alphabetical listing of all 
products used in the field, and 
manufacturers of each. 


2. Names and addresses of 
all these manufacturers. 


3. A listing of all known trade 
names with the product and 
manufacturer identified for each. 


4. All products advertised in this 
issue are classified and listed. This 
guides readers to the ad pages 
where they'll find more information 
on what they seek. 


5. Normal editorial content of a 
regular issue assures immediate 
cover-to-cover attention. 


iF 
this is your 
field... 


...hereis 


your biggest advertising 


opportunity 


HE ACKNOWLEDGED 
BUYERS’ GUIDE 


SINCE 1934 


Here's the hardest working, lowest cost 
salesman you can have in 1962. This 
all-in-one January issue with a 
Directory Section and regular editorial 
content assures not only immediate 
cover-to-cover attention but lasting 
sales power as well. In a survey of our 
dealer-contractor readers (each a paid 
subscriber ) 94% report they keep this 
issue throughout the year, 82% refer 
specifically to the advertising pages. 


Capitalize on this exceptional way 
to reach your most profitable outlets in 
this field — the bigger, more active 


dealer-contractors. Use extra space for extra 


emphasis on your entire line. 
KEENEY PUBLISHING CO., 
6N. Michigan, Chicago 2. 


Regular space rates apply ...closing date December 20 
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CANADA 


your largest export 
market—is not 
“region 9” 


5 
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About four billion dollars’ worth of U.S. goods are sold 
yearly to Canada. Those who sell Canadians successfully 
know very well that Canada is not just another U.S. 
marketing region. 


But this big market—your largest in every way, greatly 
varied and bilingual—is easily, directly and economically 
approachable through Canadian business publications, 
many of which are published in the French language. Your 
selling message is carried to the decision-making men in 
every area of the commercial and industrial scene. 

You can be sure of this, because all BNA publications 


are audited. to tell you precisely who the publications 
reach, what they do, where they are. And more, far more, 


e 


of the significant men in business, industry and the pro- 
fessions are reached by Canadian business papers than 
through “overflow” circulation of non-Canadian business 
publications. 


Your message penetrates in an atmosphere of authority 
because of the esteem earned by Canadian business pub- 
lications, which inform and influence Canadians in terms 
of their unique requirements. 


Economy: Unequalled. Space rates are competitive, there 
is no waste circulation, effectiveness is demonstrable. Case 
history studies available. Or to get any other information, 
write to: Business Newspapers Association of Canada, 


100 University Avenue, Toronto |, Canada. 
61-53 


Look for this Maple Leaf in SRDS Canadian Edition Listings— 


CANADIAN 


— 
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THE BEST CANADIAN BUSINESS 
PUBLICATIONS BEAR THIS EMBLEM 
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Divided as it is into three great operating divi- 
sions, the complex oil gas equipment and service 
market requires the selection of specialized adver- 
tising media for best sales results. 

Gulf Publishing Company publications are each 
edited for a particular oil gas market. They permit. 
the advertiser to place his message before a complete 
and selected audience. , : 

Whether your market is in one, two or all three 
of the oil industries, it will pay you to advertise in 
Gulf 1 publications. 


HOW GPC CAN HELP YOU GET MORE SALES IN 3 OIL/GAS INDUSTRIES . . . 


Be) 
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GULF PUBLISHING CO. 








WORLD OIL 


Exploration-Drilling-Producing 


Market Matched to Give You 
Better Advertising Results 


Edited specifically for exploration-drilling- 
producing, WORLD OIL’s ABC circulation exceeds 
27,300, reaches men in companies responsible 
for 98% of this industry’s purchases. Annual 
readership studies reveal that 92% of the sub- 
scribers read WORLD OIL upon arrival... 
continue referring to each issue an average of | 
3.2 times ... order more than 100,000 reprints 
annually. Your advertising here will capture 
this intense reader interest among confirmed 
buying power men. WORLD OIL is market- 
matched to aid your sales efforts. 


Puts Your Catalog Data in the 
Right Place at the Right Time 


Your catalog data placed in REFINERY CATALOG assures 
it of being at the right place at the right time —when buying 
decisions are being made. RC is constantly referred to by 
men who are buying and specifying billions of dollars 
worth of equipment and services annually. Almost three | 
decades of usage by HPI men have proven that RC is the 
best one-volume buying reference available in this industry..: 
It enables you to integrate your cataloging program with 
your advertising and selling efforts. Help your sales fog 
by placing your buying action catalog in REFINERY CATALOG. 
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PIPE Line 


PIPE LINE 
INDUSTRY 


(i) 
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Edited Specifically for Your 
Pipe Line Market Prospects 
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PIPE LINE INDUSTRY serves the industry 
that transports natural gas, crude oil and petro- 
leum products via a half million mile under- 
ground pipe line network. Constantly changing 
technical trends (reported by PLI) affect every 
pipe line contractor and operating line. Paid | 
ABC circulation of more than 6,500 reaches the 
contractors, engineers, superintendents, fore- 
men, executives responsible for $1 billion worth 
of purchases annually. Their response to PLI 
is active, interested, gets best advertising | 
results for you. 
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On the Job at Every Buying Point for 
Oil Field Equipment and Services 


a 
— 
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COMPOSITE CATALOG makes it easier for your explora- 
tion-drilling-producing customers to do business with you. 
It is at work 24 hours a day ... in the field .. . on the rig 

. or in the office. The COMPOSITE CATALOG has been 
preferred by men in this industry for 32 years as the place 
to look when specifying or buying. It aids your sales and 
advertising effort with effective support at the right place 
at the right time. Include your catalog data in COMPOSITE 
CATALOG. It is on the job for you at every important buying 
point in this industry. 
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Read By Your Prospects and : 
Customers Throughout the HPI REFINER 


Geared to the ever-changing technology of 


Gea hanging technology of "= HYDROCARBON 
refineries, gas processing and petrochemica 
plants, HP/PR for 40 years has been the PROCESSING & : 


undisputed leader in this industry. The cur- 


rent all-time high ABC circulation of 25,200 % ‘i PETROLEUM 


represents top engineering, operating and 

management personnel. Written by and for aan | REFINER 
HPI men, HP/PR technical editorial content | 

attracts readership in depth. Tailored to your 

customer’s needs, this publication will deliver 


the most for your advertising dollars to this 
vast market. 


Places Your Sales Data at 
More Buying Action Points 


PIPE LINE CATALOG is used as a buying reference for 
the purchase and specification of equipment and services. 
Distributed to all important construction and operations 
buying locations, it is used constantly in the field and 
office. Here is the perfect teammate for your PIPE LINE 
INDUSTRY advertising. It aids your marketing effort, backs 
up your sales efforts with on-the-spot support, when and 
where purchasing decisions are being made. For an effec- 
tive, long-lasting cataloging effort, include your buying 
action catalog in PIPE LINE CATALOG. 





The GPC Marketing Plan offers the ideal 
way to concentrate your advertising, cata- 
loging and direct mail on the largest docu- 
mented buying-power audience available. 


For your advertising, use a specialized 
Gulf magazine to precondition prospects with 
the advantages of your products, help open 
more doors for your salesmen, reduce selling 
time, stimulate productive inquiries, and re- 
fer prospects to your buying action catalog. 


For your cataloging, use the appropriate 
Gulf catalog to place your pre-filed buying 


ADVERTISING + CATALOGING + DIRECT MAIL=GPC MARKETING PLAN 


action catalog data into the hands of thou- 
sands of key buying-power men all over the 
world. Your product information becomes 
instantly accessible to prospects at any hour, 
day or night; opening more selling oppor- 
tunities for your salesmen. 


For your direct mail, use the mailing 
service to the catalog distribution lists to 
merchandise any changes in your product 
line, prices, distribution methods or sales 
program. These unique confirmed buying 
power lists are made available to Gulf cata- 
logers at lower-than-usual direct mail costs. 


Need Market Information? Gulf Publishing Company has up-to- 


the-minute Data Books available on each of the oil industries. 
Write Advertising Sales Manager, P.O. Box 2608, Houston 1, Texas. 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 
World’s Largest Specialized Publisher to the Oii/Gas Industries 

SB) 3301 ALLEN PARKWAY «- Box 2608 - HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 

an 


PRINTED IN U.S.A. 
GP-213 





Why 
should I 


advertise to 
industrial 
distributors? 


@ To establish identity as a distributor-minded 
company, by informing the industry when 
you set up your distributor organization 


To gain, and retain, national distributor ac- 
ceptance for your company and products 


To keep your present distributors sold and 
informed about your company and products 


To interest distributor prospects in your line 
—so you can build a better organization 


To promote continuously a favorable corpor- 
ate image with distributor management and 
salesmen 


Advertising to distributors boils down to selling 
distributors on the advantages of aggressively 
selling your products. Which means telling them 
constantly about your policies, product features, 
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promotion, training schools, catalogs — every- 
thing that sets your line and service apart from 
other suppliers. Bear in mind, also, that you 
can’t move ahead in today’s changing markets 
with a standpat selling organization. You have 
to keep upgrading your distributor force and at- 
tracting new, alert, aggressive distributors, 





Consistent advertising can help do these jobs for 
you. Where? In INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBU- 
TION. Your advertising in ID is read by the 
key management and sales personnel in small, 
medium and large firms, operating as specialists, 
limited line and general line houses. These ID 
subscribers are the cream of the crop, generating 
most of the field’s annual $4% billion sales. You 
can reach them by advertising in the publication 
they regard as their own... 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION + 330 W. 42d ST., NEW YORK 36,.Y. @: @ Now inour 5 Orr and most exciting year! 
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dronic heating in 


the Milwaukee and 
( hicago areas. 99 


EDWARD V. DOSTAL 
Executive Secretary 

Better Heating-Cooling 
Council of Wisconsin. 


Chicago Better Heating- 
Cooling Council. 
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when Domestic Engineering told the Milwaukee Hydronic 


ry... the industry 


read it avidly...and 


a success sto 
the enthusiastic response is still coming in! 


One of the standout success stories of 1960 in the 
plumbing-heating industry is undoubtedly that of 
a dynamic group of some 65 contractors, whole- 
salers and manufacturers, banded together just 
two years earlier to form the Wisconsin Better 
Heating-Cooling Council. 

Their dramatic “hydronic heating comeback” 
story in capsule form: share of home market in 
1958 . . . 6%; im 1959 . . . 12%; in 1960. . . 20%; 
estimated share in 1961 . . . 30%! 

Exclusively reported in detail in a 10-page 
feature article in Domestic Engineering, the 
Milwaukee hydronics story attracted widespread 
attention throughout the industry. The outstand- 
ing success of the Milwaukee promotions led to 
Executive Secretary Ed Dostal’s appointment to 


the same key post in the Chicago BHC group, now 
hip-deep in an equally massive hydronics buildup. 
Similar programs are being developed in other 
cities throughout the U. S. An industry is on 
the move. 

Ideas are the wellspring of profit for p-h-c 
contractors. Many of these contractors tell us that 
Domestic Engineering is an important factor in 
their success . . . thanks to its unparalleled “idea 
atmosphere.” 

Small wonder why these DE readers reserve 
choice reading time every month for the p-h-c 
publication that’s so strong on ideas. Small won- 
der, too, why 3 out of 4 advertisers to these 
contractors choose Domestic Engineering to get 


their product messages read. 


CONSULT YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY 


OMESTIC © @ 


the idea book for idea-minded contractors 


NGINEERING 


1801 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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lAMI speaks four languages from cover to cover... around the world. 


Die Zeitschrift lAMI vermittelt Nachrichten in vier Sprachen von 
einem Umschlag zum anderen . . . um die ganze Welt herum. La 
revue lAMI fournit des renseignements en quatre langues entre 
ses couvertures . . . couvrant le monde entier. La revista lAMI suple 


informes en cuatro idiomas entre sus cubiertas . . cubriendo todo el mundo. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MARKETING 
REPORT 


TRADE CENTER 


Bangkok, Thailand has been selected as 
the site of the first U.S. Trade Center to be 
set up in a developing area. U.S. exporters 
will have an opportunity to use the center, 
scheduled to open early in 1962, to estab- 
lish commercial ties with distributors, agents 
and the general public. 


NETHERLANDS CONSTRUCTION 


Unusually high construction volume in 
the Netherlands has resulted in delays of as 
high as 1.5 years for approval of building 
applications for industrial construction. 
Foreign manufacturers planning to build in 
the Netherlands are being advised to make 
early application for permits. 


FOREIGN PURCHASERS 


Foreign purchasing agents in the U.S., 
representing more than 45 countries, are 
listed in a new pamphlet issued by the 
Bureau of International Business Opera- 
tions, U.S. Department of Commerce. Onlv 
the names and addresses of foreign govern- 
ment missions having procurement and pur- 
chasing functions are included. 


U. S$. STEEL CORP. IN ITALY 


U. S. Steel Corp. has announced its first 
steel production venture abroad. It will 
construct stainless steel rolling facilities in 
Italy, jointly with an Italian concern. 


RUSSIAN PATENTS 


National Patent Development Corp., a 
United States firm, has signed contracts in 
Moscow making it the exclusive U.S. licen- 
see for more than 50 Russian patients. This 
is reported as the first known patent pact 
between the United States and Russia. The 
company plans to sub-license its Russian 
patents to various customer companies in 
the United States. 


mM 


International Marketing Report . . the world’s 
business, brought into focus for industrial mar- 


keters by Industrial Marketing 


Trade Scramble 
Goes International 


@ Turbulence in the world marketplace was evi- 
dent in Vienna this fall at the annual meeting of 
the International Monetary Fund and the World 
Bank. Emerging from discussions at the meeting 
were these facts: 


e Traditional customers are being lost by many 
nations—causing a widespread scramble for new 
ones. 


e Trade curbs—such as import duties—are generally 
being eased throughout the world. 


e International competition is tending to hold prices 
down, despite the fact that many nations (other 
than the United States) are complaining of rising 
costs. 


COUNTERMEASURES . From 82 countries some 
1,200 financial and economic authorities discovered 
that their foreign counterparts are resorting to a 
variety of measures to hold their own in the chang- 
ing marketplace. 

Some nations are planning to join trade blocs, 
with the idea of increasing trade with other mem- 
bers. Others are offering tax rebates to exporters who 
increase their foreign sales volume. Still other na- 
tions are making specific efforts to broaden their 
product lines, as in the case of Turkey—primarily an 
exporter of cotton and tobacco—which plans to em- 
phasize metal products and some of its fruits and 
vegetables. 


WITHIN A MARKET . . Common Market countries 
are striving to boost exports also, but not with the 
apparent urgency of other countries. Netherlands 
minister of finance J. Zijlstra, for example, noted 
that his country could export more if it could pro- 
duce more. 

After having quadrupled its exports in the past 10 
years, West Germany is still increasing its foreign 
sales, but at a slower rate than previously. 


URGENCY FOR TRADE . . The Committee for a Na- 
tional Trade Policy (CNTP), a bipartisan, privately 
supported group of U.S. business men last Septem- 
ber reported that at present the output of one acre 
out of every six harvested in this country is sold 
abroad, and that 4.5 to 5.0 million workers’ jobs de- 
pend directly on international trade. 

U.S. exports were reported at nearly $20 billion 
in 1960, while world exports—exclusive of the Com- 
munist bloc—were reported to total $113 billion. 
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WHAT DO VICE PRESIDENTS D0? 


You know how it is— 


approve, reject, think, worry, ponder, 
manage, people problems. That’s how it is 
with vice presidents in industry. So they have fe 
plant engineers to study the details, 
investigate, specify, make decisions, ) 
keep up-to-date on things, and read.... 
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BIG PAGES WITH NO BIG 
PRODUCTION COST! PAGES WITH NO “‘BURIED’”’ ADS 


C&E takes 7” x 10” plates and blows them up to fit the | No matter what the size, every ad in C&E gets high visi- 

big C&E 11” x 14” page with no extra production costs _bility—high reader traffic too! Every ad’s a “standout” 

or problems! And—the big page plates are yours, free, because C&E’s format places all advertising adjacent 

for repeat or reprint use. to live editorial matter. Your ad in C&E is never lost in 
a solid block of advertising. 


BIG pacts. wins BIG neaversiirr ook THE BIG gG eFialle 


C&E's big pages make possible a more imaginative, open-style of layout 
that invites readership. Every article and every ad is readily seen—easy “AWE F FIELD! 
to read! Big readership means big reader reaction to your advertising. THe 


CONTRACTORS and ENGINEERS 


nheim Publ fxehiteta 
470 Park Avenue South, New York 16, New York Tele leet Area Code, 212, MU 5-9250 
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PROBLEMS 


M 


IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


‘dow much volume should 
an industrial salesmen produce?’ 


e I’m looking for some guide mark 
for judging sales coverage. And for 
that purpose I'd like to know what is 
regarded as a reasonable ratio of 
salesmen-to-sales volume by com- 
panies that sell to industry. That is, 
how much volume should the “aver- 
age” industrial salesman produce? I 
realize there probably is a great deal 
of variation, depending upon the type 
of product, price, type of distribution 
set-up, etc. But I would think that a 
representative sampling from various 
companies would give some indica- 
tion of a reasonable ratio.—Vice-presi- 
dent of a New York advertising agen- 


cy. 


@ All of the panel members for No- 

vember agreed that it is very difficult 

to indicate a ratio of sales volume to 

salesmen, because such a ratio de- 

pends on so many variables. Some of 

these variations which were specifical- 

ly mentioned were: 

© Type of product manufactured. 

¢ Price ranges of individual company 
products. 

© Geographical territories covered. 

® General economic conditions. 
One panelist exclaimed, “To say 

that ‘there probably is a great deal of 

variation’ is the understatement of the 

decade!” 


EVEN MORE CONSIDERATIONS 

“To try to equate salesmen to sales 
volume, one must consider not only 
dollar sales volume, but profitability 
of the industry involved, per cent of 
sales expense to sales dollar, type of 
selling (industrial OEM, industrial 
distributor, etc.) and so many other 
variables that it would seem an aver- 
age would be an entirely academic 
figure,” states B. A. McClellan, man- 
ager of manufacturer sales at Aero- 


quip Corp., Jackson, Mich. Aeroquip 
makes industrial hoses and fittings 
and related equipment. 

Curtis Meyer, president of the 
Peerless Machine Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
states it a little differently. He says, 
“The variables which have to be 
judged to develop the ratio of sales- 
men to sales volume are: the rapidity 
of purchases; the geographical dis- 
tribution of purchases, and the dollar 
volume of these purchases. If these 
three variables can be properly co- 
ordinated, then a direct ratio of sales- 
men to sales volume can be de- 
termined, but I question if this is 
feasible. Each company must tailor 
its salesmen ratio to its particular 
volume and the volume of the indus- 
try plus the number of competitors 
vying with each other for this par- 
ticular volume.” 

However, despite the many obsta- 
cles in the way of determining a ra- 
tio, estimates from the panelists 
ranged from $200,000 to $1 million 
per salesman per year. 

At Aeroquip, Mr. McClellan esti- 
mates that sales volume over the 
years would average somewhere be- 
tween $250,000 and $500,000 per 
man per year. “Although this may 
seem like a large variation,” he says, 
“Aeroquip products are subject to 
some variation in volume by the na- 
ture of the economy.” 


IT DEPENDS . . J. W. Honeysett, sales 
manager for Huntington Industries, 
Bethayres, Pa., reports that the ratio 
in his company “is approximately 
$400,000 to one full salesman.” But 
he feels “that this would vary con- 
siderably with the type of products 
manufactured as well as the geo- 

graphical area covered.” 
Huntington manufactures special- 
ized machinery for the packaging in- 
Continued on page 46 
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. a $1.5 billion market that’s 
too big to hide among the pages 


of “total” gas industry magazines. 
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wines prime concern is the steam wou gas engine 
produced electricity, essential to production at this 
major aluminum plant. 

In all industries, energy systems engineers 
design and manage electrical, steam, liquid- 
handling, compressed-gas, refrigeration and air 
conditioning systems. They are the ‘‘pros’’ who 
specify and select equipment for these systems 
. . . their professional magazine is POWER ! 


When you tell your product story in POWER, 
you sell these key buying influences in all indus- 
tries . . . directly and economically. 


the igazine of 
energy systems 
engineering 


Power Plant 
Superintendent, Frank 
D. Terry (left): “1 read 
a company copy of 
POWER... my serious 
reading of POWER 
editorial is highly 
selective...I1 find a 
good part of the 
advertising interesting.” 


Superintendent of Power, 


William R. Nelson: “1 
rely on POWER. The 
advertising is very 
helpful. We use POWER 
as a part of a continuing 
educational program.” 


owe. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. @ 
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PROBLEMS... 


continued from p. 45 


dustry. Equipment ranges in price 
from approximately $1,000 to $42,- 
000. Mr. Honeysett adds, “We 
are dealing with capital equipment 
which does not lend itself to repeat 
buying nearly as frequently as would 
other industrial and consumer items.” 

Mr. Honeysett feels that a company 
can afford to spend more time on a 
$40,000 item than on a $1,000 one. 
He concluded, “As a result we at- 
tempt to sell the $1,000 item by ad- 
vertising, direct mail, etc., whereas 
the $40,000 item, while advertised, is 
done more on a personalized basis.” 


AGREES WITH $400,000 . . The sales 
director for an eastern machine tool 
manufacturing company agrees with 
Mr. Honeysett that a salesman should 
produce an average sales volume of 
$400,000 per year, at least a machine 
tool salesman should. He also agrees 
that this will naturally vary accord- 
ing to territory covered and general 
economic conditions. His company 
sells machine tools ranging in price 
from $2,000 to $30,000. 


CHECKED INTO IT . . Thinking as 
most of the other panelists do, that 
the volume expected from an indus- 
trial salesman would depend mostly 
on the market to which he was sell- 
ing, Eric Plane, general sales man- 
ager of Symons Clamp & Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, checked into it. He dis- 
covered, to his surprise, that although 
the businesses of the two men with 
whom he checked are quite diverse, 
both theirs and his own company 
have approximately the same sales 
quota for sales personnel. 

Mr. Plane explained, “One of the 
gentlemen sells industrial bearings 
for machinery. The other sells elec- 
tronic measuring and data equip- 
ment. Symons is in the medium- to 
heavy-construction equipment busi- 
ness. Our quota per salesman is $200,- 
000 per year, which corresponds ap- 
proximately with the quotas estab- 
lished by the other industries.” 


INDIVIDUAL EVALUATION .. B. F. 
Goodrich Industrial Products Co. di- 
vision, Akron, has arbitrarily estab- 
lished a $200,000 minimum volume 
for a salesman in his first year in a 





territory. After that volume per sales- 
man varies. George B. Koch, merchan- 
dising manager for the company, says, 
“There is no hard and fast rule that 
can be used to calculate a ratio of 
salesmen to sales volume, because 
each territory must be analyzed in 
terms of industries included in it and 
their rubber requirements.” 

Mr. Koch explained how this is done: 
“We study a trading area to determine 
market potential and thus estimate 
work load.” Work loads are deter- 
mined by taking the number of cus- 
tomers and potential customers in an 
area and adding the amounts of time 
required to service each account. 

Mr. Koch concludes, “Each trading 
area has a different industry cross 
section making individual planning 
necessary, and sales volumes of indi- 
vidual salesmen different.” 


SPECIAL SITUATION . . Because ap- 
proximately 80% of the business for 
Silicone Paper Co. of America, New 
York, is done through independent 
safety equipment dealers, the need 
for salesmen is greatly diminished. 
David A. Woodcock, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales for Silicone, 
“personally supervises the entire sales 
effort through direct visits, mail and 
dealer clinics.” 

Silicone manufactures two products 
for the industrial safety market, each 
having good repeat business potential. 
The item price range is from $10 to 
$30. An average dealer order runs 
from $180 to $400. 

Mr. Woodcock told IM he is now 
looking for a salesman to represent 
Silicone in the Midwest. “The prob- 
lem here was one of geography and 
time available on my part, not dollar 
volume,” he explains, “although with 
closer contact we will expect to in- 
crease our business in the Midwest.” 

Thus attributing the company’s 
sales volume primarily to himself, or 
himself and one salesman yet to be 
acquired, Mr. Woodcock says that the 
sales ratio “is in the neighborhood of 
$1 million to one salesman—or two 
in the near future.” 


SOLVED? . . Obviously, the findings 
from this limited spot check of IM’s 
“Problems” panelists cannot be viewed 
as conclusive. -However, it does ap- 
pear that as a.rough rule-of-thumb, an 
industrial salesman should produce a 
volume of between $200,000 and 
$500,000 per year. * 





Manager of Maintenance, 
Frank W. Schliemann 


(left): “I’ve been a ; 


POWER reader for ten 


years. When I run up | 
against new problems, © 
that’s when I need © 


POWER.” 


Steam Engineer, Louis E. 
Noel: “I take POWER 
with me when I travel. I 
use it to show our men 
exactly what products 
I’m talking about.” 


es , , 
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energy systems 


who are responsible for new construction and main- 
tenance at headquarters (above) and in the 55 plants 
of this major food organization. 


In all industries, energy systems engineers 
design and manage electrical, steam, liquid- 
handling, compressed-gas, refrigeration and air 
conditioning systems. They are the “‘pros’’ who 
specify and select equipment for these systems 

. their professional magazine is POWER! 


When you tell your product story in POWER, 
you sell these key buying influences in all indus- 
tries . . . directly and economically. 


cy 


engineering 
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November 


19-20... 16th Annual Midwest Quality Con- 
trol Conference and Exhibit of the 
American Society for Quality Con- 
trol, Chase-Park Plaza Hotel, St. 
Louis. 


27-Dec. 1.. Exposition of Chemical Indus- 
tries, Coliseum, New York. 


December 


2- §.. Visual Communications Congress, 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 


12-14... Agricultural Engineering Exposi- 
tion, Palmer House, Chicago. 


January 


8-12.. Automotive Engineering Congress 
& Exposition, Cobo Hall, Detroit. 

22-25... National Plant Maintenance & En- 
gineering Show, Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia. 


29-Feb. 2..Electrical Engineering Exposi- 
tion, Coliseum, New York. 


February 


3- 7.. National Automobile Dealers 
Equipment Exhibition, Coliseum, 
New York. 


5- 8.. National Sand & Gravel Associa- 
tion and National Ready Mixed 
Concrete Association Joint Show, 
McCormick Place, Chicago. 


12-15... National Exposition Air-Condition- 
ing, Heating, & Refrigeration In- 
dustry, Great Western Exhibit Cen- 
ter, Los Angeles. 


20-22 .. Rental Equipment Show, Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago. 


28-Mar.3..International Automotive Serv- 
ice Industries Show, Navy Pier, 
Chicago. 


March 


6- 8.. Material Handling Institute Pacific 
Coast Show, Pan Pacific Audi- 
torium, Los Angeles. 


28-31 .. Electrical Industry Show & Lighting 
Exposition, Shrine Exposition Hall, 
Los Angeles. 


April 


3- 6..Society of Automotive Engineers 
Aeronautic Meeting & Aircroft En- 
gineers Display, Commodore Hotel, 
New York. 


INDUSTRIAL SHOWS 


8-12... National Oil Heat & Air Condition- 
ing Exposition, Conrad Hilton, Chi- 
cago. 


9-12..AMA Nationai Packaging Expo- 
sition, Coliseum, New York. 


9-13..Business Equipment Exposition, 
McCormick Place, Chicago. 


9-13.. Welding & Allied Industry Expo- 
sition, Sheraton-Cleveland, Cleve- 
land. 


11-13..IRE Southwestern Conference & 
Show, Rice Hotel, Houston. 


15-19.. ASME Oil and Gas Power Con- 
ference and Exhibit, Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C. 


16-17... International Association Electro- 
typers & Sterotypers, Inc., spring 
Technical Conference Exhibit, 
Statler Hilton, Detroit. 


16-18... Advertising Essentials & National 
Sales Aid Show, Biltmore Hotel, 
New York. 


17-19.. American Society for Metals Ex- 
position, Cobo Hall, Detroit. 


30-May 3..Design Engineering Show, 
McCormick Place, Chicago. 


May 


-» Operations Council's 14th annual 
Trucking Operations Equipment 
Exhibition, Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 


..American Foundrymen’s Society- 
Foundry Show, Cobo Hall, Detroit. 


»»ASTME Tool Exposition, Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland 


-» American Society of Lubrication 
Engineers Annual Meeting & Ex- 
hibit, Chase-Park Plaza Hotels, 
St. Louis. 


-» Business Aids Show, Statler-Hilton, 
Dallas. 


-- American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers Tool Show, Cobo Hall, 
Detroit. 


.-Electronic Parts Distributors Show, 
Conrad Hilton, Chicago. 


- 16th Annual Convention and Ex- 
hibit of the American Society for 
Quality Control, Netherland-Hilton 
Hotel, Cincinnati. 





SAID THE LITTLE 
TIN CAN TO THE 
BIG BASS DRUM... 


“You're really only me, 
just multiplied some” 


Sun-ripened peaches swimming in 
a tinplate pool, cantankerous 
chemicals becalmed in steel, ten- 
nis balls breathless in a vacuum 
can... that’s packaging. Friend of 
flavor, foe of danger, daddy of con- 
venience ... that’s packaging. 
David or Goliath, workhorse or 
dude, metal, glass or poly... . still 
packaging. Common to most indus- 
tries, uncommonly rich market all 
its own, America’s packaging line 
is $20 billion long. One magazine is 
synonymous with this market and 
its men, has grown strong by giving 
so much, so long, so well . . . pro- 
vides more news, technical author- 
ity, and total pages of content. One 
magazine has won greater reader 
recognition, generated generous 
advertiser respect, increasingly 
tops agency recommendations. One 
magazine “packages” packaging 


for you... MODERN PACKAGING 


MODERN PACKAGING 


The Complete Authority of Packaging —~ A BRESKIN PUBLICATION 
orrFices: New York 770 Lexington Ave.; Chicago 620 N. Michigan Ave.; Cleveland 3537 Lee Road; 
Los Angeles 6535 Wilshire Blvd.; Atlanta 1722 Rhodes Haverty Bldg. 
Surrey, England, Pewley Fort, Guildford; 
Tokyo, Japan, Overseas Media Representatives, Inc., Fugetsudo Bldg. 46 Kanda Konyacho, Chiyoda-Ku. 
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New findings show why “USN&WR?” continues to be... 


The “most important news 





The best way to “get through” to the businessman today is to know 
what his important information needs are . . . to establish what 
does interest him, and why. 


To get this answer, to find out more about these needs—and the 
sources for same—a major communications research project was con- 
ducted for “U.S.News & World Report” by the independent research 
firm of Benson & Benson, Inc., Princeton, N.J. It was conducted in 
consultation with the Advertising Research Foundation.* 


From this study have come new findings of value to all advertisers 
with something to say or sell to American businessmen, the people 
whose executive responsibilities and high incomes reflect today’s most 
active business and personal buying power. 


—— Some of these findings are highlighted in the 
charts on the opposite page. They help explain 
why so many major advertisers, whose advertis- 
ing target is the American businessman, are 
placing their campaigns in “U.S.News & World 
Report,” and why more and more of them con- 
sider it to be— 








... the most important magazine of all 


U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


America’s Class News Magazine 
Now more than 1,200,000 net paid circulation 


* Personal interview study, conducted not among ‘“‘“USN&WR” subscribers but among corporation 
presidents selected at random from Dun & Bradstreet’s “Million Dollar Directory.” This directory 
lists the executives of some 21,000 firms with an indicated net worth of $1 million or more, 
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magazine for today businessman 


. The ONE magazine 
Businessmen find these five areas of infor- 6 
mation most important to them in their “most important’ as an overall source 


management responsibilities: 
44% 





Trends and developments in: 
@ economics and business 


m@ finance 
@ government and politics 
g@ labor-management relations 


@ world news 








Four out of five of the presidents inter- 
viewed use the news magazines as informa- 
tion sources. And of the news magazines, 
the study clearly establishes “USN&WR” 
as the ONE magazine “most important” 
as an overall source of information, and 
the ONE preferred source for each of the 
five information areas. “USN&WR” Time Newsweek 


Base: All corporation presidents who voted. 





The ONE preferred source for each of the five information areas; 


Percent of businessmen voting for: 
“USN&WR” Time Newsweek No Choice 


Economics & Business ae 48% 23% 20% 9% 
Finance...... 50% 15% 25% 10% 
Government & Politics. 51% 22% 16% 11% 
Labor-Management Relations. 36% 28% 26% 10% 
World News.....0...........0... ..... 43% 26% POM... :.0..:. 118 


Base: For each area, presidents using at least two news magazines. 


}For a copy of the complete report, ask your advertising agency or contact one of our advertising offices. 


Advertising offices at 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. Other advertising offices in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Washington and London. 
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Here's how... 
YOU CAN REACH AND 
SELL THE SAFETY MAN 


in the industrial market 


CONCENTRATE YOUR ADVERTISING 
IN NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS 


Men whose first concern is industrial safety 
rely for information upon the most author- 
itative magazine in the field, the official 
publication of the National Safety Council 
... National Safety News. These men are 
responsible for putting a safety OK on 
purchases of all types of equipment and 
supplies. If your product has a “safety 
factor” safety men want to know about 
it. There is no better place to tell your 
safety story than in the pages of National 
Safety News. 


35,521 SAFETY MEN 
READ NATIONAL SAFETY NEW 


ee Re oe re tos 


- sme 


eS ‘ y & wie 2 aed iia se 
OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY 
SAFETY NEWS HAZARDS MAINTENANCE 
(1) ABC Statement {2-31-60 (2) SRDS 4-24-61 


NSNews reaches over 12,000 more pro- 
spective safety equipment buyers than the 
next largest magazine in the field... in 
fact, almost as much circulation as the 
next two publications combined. Yet 
your ad costs up to 41% less in NSNews, 
depending upon size and frequency used. 
And cost per thousand is up to 54% lower. 


NEWS SUBSCRIBERS ARE YOUR 
MOST IMPORTANT PROSPECTS 


Occupational Function of NSN Subscribers 

Safety Directors 37 

Presidents, Managers, Superintendents, etc... 

Plant Engineers. 

Insurance Engineers and Inspectors 

Other Personnel engaged in safety 

Government, Schools and Associations....... 
AIA Data Form 11-60 


NATIONAL 


Companies sélect only key men with impor- 
tant safety responsibilities to receive paid 
subscriptions to NSNews. These men 
specify and buy safety products and equip- 
ment. They are the people your salesmen 
want to see and sell. 

Plrlnn 


SAFETY 





YOU REACH 25,221 PLANTS 
THROUGH NSNEWS 


i Pee 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY 
SAFETY NEWS HAZARDS MAINTENANCE 


(1) AlA Data Form 11 -60 
(2) Excerpt from OH advertisement, SRDS 2-24-61 


The NEWS circulation reaches 9,000 
more plants than the next magazine in 
the field. Virtually every plant .with an 
organized safety program gets the 
NEWS every month. NEWS plant cov- 
erage is horizontal coverage; through it 
you can reach all major industrial 
groups, steel, petroleum, mining, util- 
ities, food, construction. 


TOP U.S. CORPORATIONS 
SUBSCRIBE TO NSNEWS 


TRANSPORTATION UTILITY 


86% of the top 500 U.S. corporations; 
94% of the top 50 U.S. utilities; 98% 
of the top 50 U.S. transportation com- 
panies—all subscribe to one or more 
copies of NATIONAL SAFETY 
NEWS. The NEWS provides you with 
intensive penetration of these large, 
most important organizations. For 
example, six of the top 500 U.S. corpo- 
rations receive 789 copies in 572 plants: 
American Marietta (218 copies, 203 
plants), Pittsburgh Plate Glass (81 
copies, 49 plants), Ralston Purina (61 
copies, 61 plants), The Texas Company 
(144 copies, 93 plants), U.S. Gypsum 
(70 copies, 61 plants), U.S. Steel (210 
copies, 105 plants). Your best prospects 
are the big prospects—and the NEWS 
reaches them for you... in depth! 


INDUSTRY 





Where Does Your Product 
Fit in This Checklist of Items 
Safety Men Buy or Specify? 


Here are eleven categories of products and 
services important to safety men. Where 
does your product fit in? 


(0 Plant Design and Construction 
flooring, lighting, employee services, 
built-in facilities, traffic control 


[] Housekeeping and Maintenance 
ladders, floor maintenance, janitor 
services & supplies, rodent, insect, 
weed control 


C] Industrial Health Engineering 
ventilation & air control, dermatitis pre- 
ventives, solvents, testing equipment 


CJ Noise Control 
hearing protection & testing, noise 
abatement equipment 


C) Personal Protection 
clothing, shoes, helmets, gloves, eye 
protection, respiratory protection, belts 


Materials Handling 
chains, slings, hooks, rope, hoists, 
in-plant trucks & lifters, solvent storage 


Machine Operation and Guarding 
guards, machine controls, locking 
devices, tools 


Plant Protection 

fire extinguishers, fire control & detec- 
tion systems, watchmen & security 
services, insurance 


() Nuclear Radiation 
instruments, protective clothing 


(C1 Medical and Health Service 
first aid supplies, rescue equipment, 
vison & hearing testing 


(0 Safety Promotion and Training 
signs, visual aids, incentives & rewards, 
films 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 
“EFFECTIVE CIRCULATION" IN THE 
INDUSTRIAL SAFETY MARKET 

It provides the complete story on how 
National Safety News circulation dominates 
the safety market. You'll readily see why it's 
your best advertising buy. 





NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS 


A National Safety Council Publication 3) > 
425 N. Michigan Ave. . 


Chicago 11, Illinois 


U) 
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READER-DATA-GRAPH 


Like Having a Trap Door into the 
Minds of Electric-Utility Buyers 


Reader-Data-Graph provides more than 44 times the normal number of 
reader responses obtained from other well-known research techniques. 
These decision-making electric-utility men provided unique facts, in depth, 
on what they think of Electric Light and Power’s editorial and advertising 
material. An average of 40% per sample, made up of generation, trans- 
mission, distribution and management executives, responded enthusiastic- 
ally. They provided detailed insights on the habits of the industry’s buying 
power team. RDG shows information patterns never before reported for 
top level electric-utility purchasing functions, complete with job title, 
geographical and sub-group breakdowns. For help in communicating a 
selling story of products or services to the electric-utility market specifically, 
review Reader-Data-Graph reports with your nearest EL&P market repre- 
sentative. After seeing the results other electric-utility advertisers are getting, 
you'll be eager to join the growing ranks of manufacturers and agencies 
who are taking advantage of EL&P’s new look and services. Prove it to 
yourself. Talk with your EL&P marketing friend today. 


The magazine of 
Electric-Utility 
technology 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


A Haywood Publication 


Se 


On 
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Contents of this 
BONUS-FOR-YOU issue... 


1. An alphabetical listing of all products used in the field, and 
manufacturers of each. 


2. Names and addresses of all these manufacturers. 


3. A listing of all known trade names with the product and 
manufacturer identified for each. 


4. All products advertised in this issue are classified and listed. 
This guides readers to the ad pages where they'll find more in- 
formation on what they seek. 


5. Normal editorial content of a regular issue assures immediate 
cover-to-cover attention. 


fe 


amr 
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they’re ready to specify or buy 


The Directory Section is the acknowledged reference work 
in the Industrial-Big Building field since 1934 


Nowhere will your advertising dollar go farther . . . accomplish 
more! This is an issue that is a right-at-hand reference for the engi- 
neers and contractors you must reach. (In a survey of these all paid 
subscribers, 96% report they keep it throughout the year, 75% refer 
specifically to its advertising pages. ) 


No wonder nearly 300 advertisers appear each year! Make sure 
you too will profit from this all-in-one January issue with a Direc- 
tory Section and regular editorial content. Start off 1962 impres- 
sively by using extra space for extra emphasis on your entire line. 
Regular space rates apply, December 10 closing date. KEENEY 
PUBLISHING CO., 6 N. Michigan, Chicago 2. 
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Which ad 
attracted more 
readers? 


honesty 


Shree 
Diures 


Some bees built their comb in a hollow tree, but the drones took possession and claimed it 
for their own. The case was brought before the wise old wasp, who was to judge the right 
ful owner. / “The only way to be sure who is the owner,” ruled the wasp, “is for each 
party to build a new comb. Whoever makes a comb most like the one in dispute, is the real 
owner.” ‘The bees agreed, but the drones refused. / The wise wasp then handed down his 
verdict: “It is clear now who made the comb, and who cannot make it. It belongs to the bees.” 





interchangeable with all 
standard JIC cylinders 
moral: Trial is the best test of performance. 


intretuetion of the ALL NEW TJ 


‘We'd Whe you to give Mydro-L ine cylinders «trial They don't mind 
ant work t4 tact, hese Neavy-duty Cyonders ae dewgned expe 
ie 108000 pas, wir op pa 





Whatever you are buliding there 18 a Hydro Uline cylinder te hetp 
your machines compiete the ob nore atnsenty Stendard stock 
ephadere wsuaity will be your beet decision They have afl catalog 
Stockh Pmensions, give you iON, price savings over custom 
cytioders, and are delivered “ott tre ahett 


Of course. if you need o mediting cylinder, your Mydrdins 
representative wit ety you Sntge the proper cvtnder deaign ter 
the partic ylar job Ether you can he sure the hight cylinder 
doviga te Reiping you increaee productiiy 

Look to Swe! « Protect Denyr bie lor standard dimensions of 


stock eytinders and the address of your neareut Myitre Line fep'e 
tentative, Then ask fy + tre gn that on 


Yoor Machines Or, phone TRemont contact the tactery, 


CHECK THESE JO POINTS OF 1.2 SUPERIORITY 


Tone Piece Mieton 2 tert Desien 
fewa M 


With the 
‘ Deoneek frye 


w 
wn, Miote igre 


a lotaathes 


Jon Ose mow offers 


tly available in 
 intees, Cee 


The ‘Torok (ts Joh omer 
for Hullotin @Q 1058 


CYLINDERS 


SOO? FIRE FOAL BOERFORD H.LINOE memninteon 
gh Se lew pronase Meter’: egintors © mney ate thy phan © abustane 
Weeks ey iadenk * eapesaey cpa | ateamhen * pagte eehay cyhadend © bevels Fd EME opie 


é ‘ HYDRO-LINE 


Crate 490 on Page te 


@ These two cylinder advertisements appeared re- 
cently in the same issue of Machine Design. The 
Hydro-Line advertisement, used as an attention- 
getter, is an illustrated “fable.” The Tomkins-John- 
son ad used a large cut-away picture of the prod- 
uct. Which ad attracted more readers? See p. 56. 


ILLUSTRATION: 


PRODUCT OR FANTASY? 
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CONSTANT 


coverage 
of the 


“finishes-on-metal 
industry 


fey gele ie leit 
itali-jaliate) 
ex-is 


MONTHLY — PRODUCTS FINISHING 
pocket-size ‘‘How-to-do-it’’ magazine 
brings the latest news of new products, 
new equipment and new methods in 
the ‘‘finishes-on-metal” field to a 
circulation of 24,800. Gives you more 
circulation in plating PLUS more cir- 
culation in painting . . . pin-pointed to 
the men who buy or influence buying 
of your products and services. 


ANNUALLY — Products Finishing 
DIRECTORY, published each year in 
March, is the only complete ‘‘Where- 
to-buy-it’’ guide to the finishing field. 
It keeps your message before the eyes 
of buyers twelve months a year... at 
their fingertips when buying decisions 
are being made! 


The combination, monthly and annually, 
gives hard-hitting impact to your 
advertising, deep penetration and wide 
coverage. PRODUCTS FINISHING space 
earns an attractive combination rate 
with the DIRECTORY, gives you un- 
equalled values and results through 
constant, concentrated coverage of the 
metal-finishing field. 


: PRODUCTS 


EPA) GO) FINISHING 


431 Main St Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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WHICH AD ATTRACTED MORE READERS 


@ The Tomkins-Johnson advertise- 
ment did a better job of attracting 
readers, having a “noted” score of 
21% and “read most” score of 6%, 
while the Hydro-Line ad had a 
“noted” score of 13% and “read most” 
score of 4%. 

Here’s how Daniel Starch & Staff, 
which measured the two ads’ reader- 
ship, analyzed the results: 

Tomkins-Johnson placed its new 
product in the dominant focal area 
and set it off by using a muted red 
background and bright red _ strip 


beneath the headline. This cut-away 


Below is the answer 
to the problem on page 55 


illustration gives a clear picture of 
the cylinder. Any men interested in 
a more detailed account of the var- 
ious parts could easily refer to the 
numbered description. 

The major illustration used by 
Hydro-Line is certainly unusual, but 
remote in relation to the use of the 
product. Only those men who thor- 
oughly read the copy would be aware 
of the features of the Hydro-Line 
cylinder. 

The score reported by the Starch 
Organization, Mamaroneck, N. Y., are 
as follows: 


TOMKINS-JOHNSON CO. 
Seen- Read 


Noted Assoc. Most 





% of Readers 


21 19 6 





Cost Ratios 





131 127 122 


HYDRO-LINE MFG. CO. 
Seen- Read 


Noted Assoc. Most 





% 


of Readers 13 11 





Cost Ratios 81 73 


WHAT THE SCORES MEAN 


NOTED denotes the percentage of readers who, when 
interviewed, said they remembered having seen an ad 
—whether or not they associated the ad with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 

SEEN-ASSOCIATED denotes the per cent of readers 
who said they remembered seeing the ad and asso- 
ciated it with the name of the product or advertiser. 
READ MOST denotes the per cent of readers who 
read 50% or more of the copy 





COST RATIO tells the relationship between the cost 
per hundred readers (who “‘noted’’ for example) for 
a specific ad and the corresponding median average 
cost for all ads in the same issue. A ‘“‘noted’’ cost 
ratio of 175, for example, would mean that the ad 
“stopped’’ 75% more readers per dollar than par 
for the issue, par being 100 and representing the 
median average cost. Thus a cost ratio above 100 
is above average; below 100 is below average. 





Example of modular communications: 


® start with |RON AGE As 
YOUR BASIC BUILDING BLOCK 


ADD INDUSTRY MAGAZINES | 
Q ) RY MAGAZ 7 sic 19 


Ordnance 
and 
accessories 


<@ ADD FUNCTIONAL MAGAZINES 


CORPORATE 
sic25 I MANAGEMENT 


(metal) 


SIC 33 


Primary 
metals 


roves ENGINEERING 


metal products 


MANAGEMENT 


SIC 35 


Machinery 
(except electrical) 


SIC 36 


Electrical Machinery 
and equipment 


ep PRODUCTION 
ransporaion Mi MANAGEMENT 


equipment 


SIC 38 


Instruments, 
photo equipment 
(clocks) 


SIC 39 
Misc. manufacturing PURCHASING 


industries (metal) 


SIC 50 
Wholesale Trade 


Ask your IRON AGE representative for Modular Worksheets 


MANAGEMENT 


IRON AGE « a chilton publication + 56th & chestnut streets - philadelphia 39, pe 
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must be measured in more than the mover’s 
bill. Time lost from the job can be the real 
cost factor. 

That’s why United Agents put special em- 
phasis on conserving executive time and talent. 
They “Pre-Plan” each move in precise detail. 
Skillfully pack all “breakables”. .. pad all 
polished surfaces . . . keep furnishings wonder- 
fully fresh and clean in the world’s only sANI- 
TIZED* vans. And centrally-dispatched, straight- 
through service gets the shipment there ON 
SCHEDULE. 

Perhaps you’ve been losing dividends from 
your manpower investment. Protect them to- 
day! Call your nearby United Agent. He’s 
listed under MOVERS in the Yellow pages. 


ceeeee3nsnees co F 


United Van Lines 


MOVING WITH CARE EVERYWHERE® 


INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS + ST.LOUIS 17, MO. 


*REG. U.S. PAT OFF. Ask your United Agent about his helpful Bette Malone Moving Consultant Service 
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HOW BIG IS ALL? 


Right now there are 861 establishments — no more, no less — in the paper 
and pulp industry. That’s it—100% of the production facilities of the 
United States. 


Though relatively small in number, these mills turned out something like 
34.5 million tons of paper worth $6.5 billion in 1960. 


Materials purchased run close to $2 billion a year. Five major chemi- 
cals alone account for $150 million. Capital expenditures in 1960 were 
$450 million. 


These 861 establishments are spread all over the map, but they are linked 
by a common industry and a common interest —the production of more 
paper and paper products of better quality at a profit. 


Just 861 establishments. Paper Trade Journal reaches all but 42 of 
them ... and every one of those is a very small operation. 


In each establishment Paper Trade Journal is read by the men with 
production and maintenance responsibilities because it helps them solve 
problems in their mills. That’s why so many of them identify the Journal 
as the most useful publication in the field. 


Your ads in Paper Trade Journal are repeatedly exposed to the decision 
. makers, the doers, the men who determine directly or 
Ge indirectly what will be bought—and from whom. 





o 
‘Gy: 49 WEST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 36,N. Y 
% ¢ 


eens” Since 1872 ... the most useful paper 
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ale 
“ae Here’s help 


in cutting 


your sales costs 


You can trim sales costs .. . by concentrating on 


men who are currently buying in volume. 


Chilton’s Marketing Assistance Program can 
identify them. We use many means to help select 
and classify the productive buying influences. 
Circulation spadework. Editorial surveys. Buyer 
profiles. Chilton and government census data. 
Inquiry records. They are allin M-A-P....in punch- 
card decks, manuals, survey reports and on tapes. 
You name the products . . . we will name the 
buyers you should sell the hardest. Each Chilton 
business magazine offers you a 2-pronged ap- 
proach to more sales: A custom-tailored M-A-P 
on its market; an advertising medium that can 
get you results now. 


CHILTONS 
MARKETING 


ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 


Be sure to get a free copy of this newly updated 
48-page booklet describing all the services offered by 
Chilton’s Marketing Assistance Program. Write today Rec 4 aii 

on your business letterhead to: CHILTON COMPANY [PROFITABLE MARKETING 
Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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Why do 
people read 
between 
the lines? 


It's just human nature. When busy 
buyers scan your catalog or sales 
brochure, they are unconsciously 
influenced by more than the text 
and pictures. The craftsmanship 
Lalo Mast-he-1at-1meat-)@ emi alcomZelelg 
printed message will also determine 
what they think of your company’s 
character, personality and 

elatives-1e) elahva 

The skill and experience of a 
good printer can help you tell an 
effective selling story ‘‘on paper’. 
rokorelal-eli@aliasmr-lanalemeai-meli-lalaliarsd 
Stages. He'll be able to help you in 
many ways. Very likely he'll 
recommend Warren Paper, too. 
Because Warren Paper takes a 
good impression — and makes a 
good impression. S. D. Warren 
Company, 89 Broad‘St., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 








9 
Warren's) s.pv.warreN COMPANY, 89 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Out of reach! 
(except with ME/Log) 


One-third of your important prospects are on shipboard, 


where your salesmen can’t easily reach them. 


That’s why your advertising must. And it can, in Marine 


Engineering/Log. Because ME/L is read by the 
more than 4,830 officers aboard ship who requisi- 
tion, recommend, and use marine products. 

In fact, ME/Log, the #1 marine book, delivers 
your best prospects, on ship and on shore. It gives 
you— 

Largest audience —30% greater than the #2 book. 
(Circulation: 13,886; 13,583 paid, ABC, 6/30/61.) 


Key shoreside coverage of executives and tech- 
nical men. (62% of these men do not read the #2 
magazine!) 


MARINE 


Best shipboard coverage. No other marine magazine 


comes close. 


Marine Engineering. 


Best market coverage. Reaches 99.5% of all U.S. com- 


panies operating ships 75 net tons and over. 


Greatest reader interest. Independent Mills 
Shepard surveys prove ME/Log’s unsurpassed 
technical and operating information attracts 
readers (not browsers). 


No wonder more advertisers seek out ME/Log 
than any other marine book. They find it pays. So 
will you. Marine Engineering/Log the #1 marine 
book: #1 in circulation. #1 in editorial impact. 
#1 in advertising pages (40% more advertising 
than the #2 book). 


LOG 


A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLICATION, 30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Why our wife doesn’t go to beauty parlors 


Recently, we got a letter that would curl your hair. 
It was from the angry owner of a beauty salon, 
whose request for a Business Week subscription 
had been refused. 


Does this mean we don't like beautiful women? 
Certainly not. We married one. 


But it does mean that we cannot, in all conscience, 
solicit Business Week subscriptions from anyone 
but management men. Our magazine is written 
and edited for them. We don’t believe beauticians 
(or others outside the management sphere) can 


1961 


really use our treatment of the business news. 


The result of this policy is an amazingly concen- 
trated audience of decision makers — the people 
who can say “yes” or “no” to a business proposition. 


We hope our beautician friends forgive us. Our 
wife really needs them. No, dear, we didn’t mean 
it that way. 


BUSINESS 
WEEK 


* 


You advertise in Business Week 
when you want to influence 
management men. 


BUSINESS WEEK, A McGraw-Hill Magazine 





MARKETING 


MILESTONES 


IM’s Monthly Digest of Trends and Developments of Special Importance To Industrial Marketers 


SPACE DOLLAR DISTRIBUTION 


Nearly half a billion dollars in subcon- 
tracts were awarded by Lockheed Missiles 
& Space Co. in 1960 to 6,414 firms in 46 
states. Of all firms receiving contracts, 85% 
are classified as small business. Leading in 
contract receipts were: New York, 328 firms 
—$40.2 million; Massachusetts, 110 firms— 
$21.5 million; Ohio, 93 firms—$7.2 million; 
Michigan, 61 firms—$5.6 million; and, Flor- 
ida, 75 firms—$2.1 million. 


GROUND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 


Plans for a manned lunar expedition, the 
Berlin crisis, and the resumption of nuclear 
testing are viewed by industry authorities 
as the factors which will force a steep rise 
in the ground support equipment market 
for at least 18 months. Informed sources 
estimate that these developments are quite 
likely to push expenditures far beyond the 
current $4-6 billion level. 


ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION 


New records in electrical construction 
and lighting sales are expected during the 
next 15 months by industry authorities. In 
1962 electrical construction work is ex- 
pected to climb 8% over 1961’s estimated 
$5.34 billion, to $5.77 billion. Lighting in- 
dustry sales are forecast to move up $700 
million for tubes and bulbs, and $580 mil- 
lion for lighting equipment in 1962. 


ELECTRONICS DISTRIBUTORS 


The electronics distributor’s influence in 
industrial electronics sales is expected to be 
further strengthened, particularly in the 
area of computer building blocks. One ma- 
jor electronics firm recently initiated sales 
of computer modules through distributors 
at factory prices. 


Growth markets show 
changing patterns 


A “growth market” can be a sometime thing, but 
also somewhat predictable, according to Francis L. 
Hirt of the U.S. Department of Commerce. Mr. Hirt 
analyzed the significance of long-term production 
trends for 303 products and services, in a statistical 
review appearing in the Commerce Department's 
monthly “Survey of Current Business.” 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE REPORT . . With statistics cov- 
ering a 13-year period (1948-1960) a number of 
general characteristics emerge: 


e Rapidly growing products have maintained a 
median rate of growth, since 1955, of about 10% 
annually—compared with nearly 15% per year in the 
earlier postwar period. 


e Of 74 items classified as “fast-growing,” 10% con- 
tinued to show uninterrupted growth at a high rate 
—more than 15% per year—from 1948 to 1960. 


e Product improvement and the development of 
new and more efficient uses of old lines accounted 
for the growth rate expansions for most products 
with accelerated output rates in the 1955-1960 
period. 


© Recession periods have little or no effect on prod- 
ucts in the “fast growth” category, while declining 
products suffer additional losses in a downturn. 


e Relatively few products show consistent output 
gains from year to year, and of those that do, not 
all are new items, even though they are in the “fast 
growth” category. 


¢ Continual development through research, of a 
wide range of new products for industrial and con- 
sumer use—particularly since the end of World War 
II—has been an important factor contributing to the 
growth of manufacturing production in the postwar 
period. 


¢ Introduction of new or competing products has 
generally been accompanied by an expansion in out- 
put and an increasing share of the combined pro- 
duction of both new and old products. 


BASIS OF CLASSIFICATION . . Products in the govern- 
ment’s report are classified on the basis of output 
change since 1948 into three broad groups: 
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COMPUTER TRANSLATIONS 


A U.S. Army review and analysis report 
on machine translation claims that within 
the next six months a computer program 
which analyzes word interrelations and or- 
der for 95% of all sentences is a distinct pos- 
sibility. Using a five-step machine/human 
translation process it is estimated that the 
entire output of Soviet technical and scien- 
tific literature will be examined. Commer- 
cial usage is envisioned as possible, for 
translation of technical or marketing data. 


DIESEL TAXIS 


Automotive equipment and parts whole- 
salers may want to consider stocking some 
new items—to service taxi fleets using diesel 
engines. Since 1956 Plymouth engineers 
have been studying the use of an English- 


made diesel, testing them in 20 U.S. cities. 
Based on the tests, the diesel-powered cabs 
are now on the commercial U.S. market. 


DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 


The Pentagon has announced its plans to 
set up a private, non-profit organization of 
management experts to study methods of 
improving military procurement. Called the 
“Logistics Management Institute,” the or- 
ganization will be headed by Charles H. 
Kellstadt, chairman of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., and will operate under a Defense De- 
partment contract, with the assignment 
mission of achieving “breakthroughs in lo- 
gistics management.” 


MISCELLANEOUS BENCHMARKS... 


. “Throw-away autos” may be on the 
horizon—at least for the Army, which is 
building an experimental, all-plastic car 
whose parts would be so cheap that even a 
failing engine would be thrown away in- 
stead of repaired. . . If you want to build a 
bridge in Alabama you'll have to use do- 
mestic steel, because the state highway de- 
partment amended the specifications last 
month. 
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Marketing Milestones . . a digest of trends and 
developments of special importance to industri- 
al marketers is compiled monthly by the Indus- 
trial Marketing Editorial Department. 


e Fast growing—those having an average rate of 
growth of 7.5% or more per year. 

© Moderately growing—those with growth rates up 
to 7.5%. 


e Declining products—those showing decreased pro- 
duction in 1960, compared with 1948. 

Many new, as well as old, products are excluded 
from the government’s report because of lack of data 
or reasons of security. For example, not included are 
such new lines as radar and microwave systems; 
missiles and guidance systems for missiles; atomic 
power plants; and, byproducts of atomic energy re- 
search. 


CHANGING PATTERNS OF GROWTH . . Outstanding 
examples of items in the fast growth category in- 
clude polyethylene and some of the more recently 
developed electronic components such as transistors, 
connectors and rectifiers. 

Developed during World War II, and now used 
extensively both by industry and consumers, poly- 
ethylene output has expanded at an average annual 
rate of 40% since 1948. For the past five years the 
rate has maintained a level in excess of 30%. 

For transistors, the production of which exceeded 
one million units for the first time in 1954, the 
growth rate was more rapid in the early years than 
at present; but even so, in terms of units, 1960 pro- 
duction was nearly 65% over 1948, and 1959 pro- 
duction was 74% above the base year. 

Of the 303 products and services included in the 
report, 24.4% are in the fast growth (7.5% annually 
or more) category; 45.5% are in the “moderately 
growing” (0% to 7.5%) group; and 30.1% appear in 
the declining segment. 

Marketers who use data on growth rates as a basis 
for their own sales plans and activities should keep 
in mind some factors which can change the com- 
plexion of what seems statistically significant inso- 
far as their own product potentials are concerned. 
For example, it is a characteristic of a dynamic econ- 
omy that products which were once new and rapid- 
ly growing show slower growth rates as markets be- 
come highly developed, while completely new prod- 
ucts are constantly coming to the fore. 

Also, changes in production expressed in terms of 
physical units do not necessarily indicate, for some 
products, their full measure of growth. A case in 
point is electric typewriters versus manuals. Electric 
models are more expensive so when value (unit mul- 
tiplied by price) is considered, the growth rate for 
all typewriters combined would be higher than 
growth based solely on physical units. 





A telescope or “glass” as some mariners call 
it is great for finding ships, stars or a girl sun- 
bathing in a bikini. It’s hardly ever adequate, 
though, for locating a new market for prod- 
ucts. The very best way to discover an un- 
tapped market is to run a series of low-cost 
advertisements in INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
NEWS...industry’s original product news pub- 
lication. Every month, over 81,000 key engi- 
neering, purchasing and plant officials who 
are looking to buy, read IEN. These top pros- 
pects are employed in the largest firms 
throughout all the 452 manufacturing indus- 
tries in the country. Your 1/9 page ad in IEN 
can’t miss in helping you locate new markets. 


And, because IEN is a market oriented maga- 
zine, it offers you these eight other advan- 
tages: (1) Helps keep up with changing 
markets. (2) Protects existing markets. (3) 
Finds new applications in present markets. 
(4) Finds markets for “orphan” products in 
your line. (5) Is an economical means to test 
markets. (6) Pinpoints growth markets. (7) 
Locates unknown buying factors. (8) Reaches 


markets currently most active. 
Our new Media Data File gives you 
the full IEN story. Send for it today. 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
461 Eighth Avenue « New York 1, N. Y. « OXford 5-0500 
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...is the only 
publication edited 
exclusively for the 
package engineering 
field. 





... It fills the needs 
of the packaging men 
in engineering, 
research and production 
who make BUYING 
DECISIONS because it is 
the only book “tailor- 
made” for them. 


Behind every package are men who decide what If you want to sell these key men, you should 
materials to use, which machinery to use, who have all the facts about our publication. Write or 
should make the package. They read Package phone: Package Engineering, 185 N. Wabash 
Engineering because it is uniquely their book. Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. FInancial 6-1440. 
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ag APCO IMPACT — AZURE BLUE — 25X38-80/RED, YELLOW, BLUE PROCESS AND 8 TO 1 COLOR RELATED BLUE 


... Feminine Beauty, Fine Cars, and MPACT sk 
: ~ COATED BOOK 


... An Interest Arouser with Impact in— 


PURPOSE Purpose . . . For increasing reader interest. Apco 


Impact’s softly tinted papers printed with color- 
related 8:1 inks reduce the contrast reflectance ratio 
to a soft 8 to 1 as compared to the strong 17 to 1 ratio 
of black ink on white paper. As a result, typography 
takes on new clarity and reading interest increases 
by the psychological effects of soft color contrast. 


Power . . . To harness the daylight colors of nature. 
There is no white background or periphery in nature. 
Everything is a blend of many hues which are reflec- 
tions of the daily color variations of natural light. 
Apco Impact colors of Jonquil, Suntex, Coral, Mint 
Green and Azure Blue fall within the range of daylight 
itself. As a result, halftone and color illustrations take 
on new depth and realism. 


Products . . . With faithful reproduction. In many 
instances, and with numerous types of products, the 
pleasing marriage of Apco Impact papers and their 


color-related inks, actually improves product pictures. 

PRODUCTS Illustration whites usually appear more realistic than 
on white papers. Metals appear more natural on 
Azure Blue — furniture and woods achieve new reality 
on Suntex —and so it is with many products. Try 
Apco IMPACT papers on your next catalog or mailer — 
you'll be pleasingly surprised with the results. 


Pride . . . In company or brand name identification. 
Color is a very powerful sales stimulant and is incor- 
porated in products and packaging to improve appear- 
ance and help establish brand name and company 
identity. Product or company literature printed on 
Apco Impact papers provides that something extra 
that attracts and holds reader interest — suggests mod- 
ern thinking and pride in management messages. 


Profit . . . By reducing competition for readership. 
Black on white is commonplace, average and ordinary. 
It merely says things in a matter-of-fact way. But with 
Apco IMPACT papers a more colorful stage is set and 
your story told in a dramatic and glamorous way. 
Color becomes an integral part of selling because it 
possesses the intangible and irresistible appeal which 
quickens reader interest and 
f new products 
PROFIT a - oe ated The complete story on 
and ideas—improves printe he vihann beneles 
communications generally. of Apco IMPACT papers 
is told in this 24-page 
booklet — Yours Free for a . 
the asking. Write today. mee meny 
*Also available in Cover weights [P#roene 
elas ‘tm 











THE APPLETON COATED PAPER CO. 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


The Paper with the “Built-in Sunglasses” 





All business revolves around the American banker 


Retailer 


banker 


Machinery & 
Equipment 


Purchasing — 


Leasing 


—_— 


gyisnoy4 eM pra 


the 


sayes7iO4 N 
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that is why bankers are prime targets in a thousand advertising campaigns 


In today’s many faceted business complex, as illustrated 
above, the fact of banker participation is ever present. His 
role in the American economy is unmatched by any other 
segment of the business community, and his influence upon 
the expenditures, plans and financial affairs of individuals 
and corporations makes him a prime target in every adver- 


tising campaign designed to promote the sale of products 
requiring financing, or to add prestige to a corporate image. 


Banks and bankers also represent a tremendously important 
market for materials, equipment, services, insurance, se- 
curities, etc, in their own right. And by their example and 
counsel they influence the selection and purchase of a myr- 

iad of items ranging from stocks, bonds and automobiles to 
sites for the erection of new manufacturing plants. 


More banks and firms advertise in the AMERICAN BANKER to 
develop better bank relations than in any other medium in 
the country. Reading this newspaper is a regular part of the 
business day for some 60,000 business executives in banks 
that account for more than 93% of the deposits of the banks 
of the United States. No other publication has as large a 


voluntarily paid, unsubsidized circulation among so many 
banks and bankers. 


May we show you how the AMERICAN BANKER can aid your 
promotional plans... how it is helping others. 


American Banker 


The Only Daily Banking Newspaper 32 STONE STREET, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 


It’s the news that makes it different and preferred 
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BASIC TEST FOR MEDIA SELECTION: 


Ask anyone, 
anyone 
you re trying 
to sell in the 


aerospace market, 


what publication 
he reads and 
respects most. 


A powerful editorial force is a powerful selling force. 


Aviation Week 


od Space Technology 


ABC PAID CIRCULATION 81,927 


Blockhouse—Martin-Denver 








“Biggest Selling Instant Mix in Every Market...” 


Figg Ae 
PH. 


Automated ready-mix concrete. You insert a punched formula card, press a 
button, and 7% cubic yards of concrete is loaded into a mixer truck and on 
its way. That’s how they do it at Genesee Cement Products of Flint, Michigan, 
with their new automation marvel. 


But “automation” isn’t a new word in Modern Concrete—nor in the concrete 
industry. Most ready-mix plants have some degree of automation now. Readers 
of Modern Concrete have accepted automation . . . are looking now for new, 
more complete, more dependable systems. 


And these systems will include conveyors, hoppers, steel and concrete struc- 
tures, electronic and hydraulic systems controls (to mention but a few) PLUS 
bulk material handling equipment to supply and feed the systems—heavy-duty 
front end loaders, trucks and bodies. And again, PLUS—supplies, equipment 
and services to maintain the whole shebang. 


This is your market in Modern Concrete . . 
sentative will show you, next time he calls. 


. and it’s a whopper, as our repre- 


MODERN CONCRETE REPORTS 
TO THE INDUSTRY... SELLS 
TO THE INDUSTRY 


@ 92.7 Percent of Total Circulation goes to 
Concrete Producers—circulation where it 
counts .. . and you can count ’em. 


@ 100 Percent Total Qualified Circulation. 


@ 22,157 Total Average Qualified Circula- 
tion, BPA Publishers Statement, June, 
1961—Subject to audit. 


Ask our Representative 
—he’s a spevialized 
Market Consuliant 


modern concrete pubis by PIT and QUARRY Publications, Inc. 


PiT AND QUARRY «+ PiT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK AND PREFILED CATALOG + MODERN CONCRETE - 
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CONCRETE INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK « 


EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS DIGEST 
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YOU NEED Construction men are idea-hungry, 


cost-conscious, and production-minded. 


10 MEET MORE More of them need to know more about your 
CONSTRUCTION products and services. So, to meet— 


and sell—more construction men, do it 


MEN sees with advertising in G e 
onstruction 
... read and preferred by construction men! Methods ine 


A McGraw-Hill Publication - 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 36 


In some industrial markets you can drive yourself 
mad trying to measure the vital differences between 
“Magazine A”, and “Magazine B” (to say nothing of “C” 
and “D”)...but here in the fast-moving plastics market... 


there’s not 
one bug 


of doubt 


Here is a summary of the results of the 
Audits & Surveys Inc., personal inter- 
views among 1,095 visitors at the Na- 
tional Plastics Exposition this past June. 
Consider it thoughtfully ... to construc- 
tively influence your judgement or to 
confirm your convictions. On the sensible 
basis that your best advertising is no 
stronger than the magazine carrying it 
to market, may we remind you that no 
matter where you put your media-meas- 
ure on MODERN PLASTICS, it domi- 
nates ... by plant size, by purchasing 
influence, by coverage of job titles, or 
functions... by products, by its strength 
with molders, extruders, laminators or 
with plastics end-users. No matter how 
adequately you’ve seen these exclusive 
assets demonstrated in the past, you 
ought to take a look at this new Audits & 
Surveys Report. Just write, wire or 
phone our Research Director... 





Received 
Read Regularly 
Most Useful 


MODERN 
PLASTICS 


Plastics 
World 


Plastics 
Technology 


SPE 
Journal 





87% 
85 
62 


60% 
54 
14 


44% 
39 
8 


27% 
21 
5 








INDUSTRY CATEGORY 
End User Industries 
Custom Converters 

Suppliers 


60% 
65 
62 


16 
13 
12 


7 
10 


10 


4 





Most Useful 


BY JOB TITLE 

Corp Execs, Gen Mgrs 
Sales Mgr 

Chem Engineers 
Production Engineers 
Design Engineers 
Purchasing Agents 





INDIVIDUALS WHO 
PERSONALLY INFLUENCE 
PURCHASE OF... 
Plastic Resins & 


Molding Compounds 
Chemicals & Additives 
Machinery & Equip. 








PLANT SIZE 

Under 100 Employees 
100-999 si 
1000 or mcre ” 

















MODERN 


Authority of the field for thirty-five years—a BRESKIN PUBLICATION 770 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
orrices: Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Frankfurt, London, Tokyo. 
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Late News at Press Time 


MARSTELLER NAILS DOWN FOREIGN SETUP. Advertising and pr operations have been 
established in Switzerland, England and Belgium by Marsteller, Inc. (formerly 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed). 


In Geneva, Switzerland, the Chicago-headquartered agency has established 

a subsidiary--Marsteller, Inc., S. A. -- to provide full-scale advertising 
service to Swiss-headquartered clients and to coordinate all Marsteller 
European operations. 





In England, Marsteller has acquired a minority interest in Roles & 
Parker, Ltd., London industrial ad agency. 





In Brussels, Belgium, Marsteller has organized a new agency--Marsteller 
(Belgium), S. A.=--jointly owned by Marsteller International, S. A., and 
Bodden & Dechy, a leading Belgian agency. 





Marsteller's pr operations overseas will be handled by Burson-Marsteller 
International, an affiliate of Marsteller International, S. A. 





President of Marsteller International, S. A., is Harold Burson. He will 
have over-all responsibility for all Marsteller operations in world mar- 
kets. He also will continue as president of Burson-Marsteller & Asso- 
ciates, Marsteller, Inc.'s pr affiliate, and as treasurer of the parent 
agency. Marsteller also announced that negotiations are well under way 
toward establishing the agency in Germany and France. 





HAYDEN BUYS AHRENS. Ahrens Publishing Co., New York, has been acquired by Hay- 
den Publishing Co., New York. Ahrens publishes Hotel World Review, Restaurant 
Equipment Dealer, Restaurant Management, and Travel America Guide to Hotels & 
Motor Hotels. Hayden publishes Electronic Design, Electronic Week and Elec- 
tronic Designers’ Catalog. 

















No changes are contemplated in Ahrens' policies or personnel, Hayden has 
announced. Ahrens will operate as an independent division. Hayden said 
that its move provides “a full-fledged entry into the merchandising area 
of business paper publication." 


CRICHTON TO SUCCEED GAMBLE AT AAAA. John Crichton, editor of Advertising Age, 

will succeed Frederic R. Gamble as president of the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies. He will join the association Jan. 15, 1962, and will take 

office May 4, when president Gamble is due to retire. 





MARION HARPER, Jr., NEW AAAA CHAIRMAN. Marion Harper, Jr., board chairman and 
president of Interpublic, New York, has been elected board chairman of AAAA. 
He succeeds Edwin Cox, chairman of the executive committee of Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt, New York, who retired Nov. 1, from his agency and as chairman of the 


association. 








Late News at Press Time 


(cont. from p. 77) 


PUBLICATIONS RESPOND TO IARI AD SCORE PLAN. Nine publications have adopted the 
Industrial Advertising Research Institutes "common denominator” system for 
reporting and interpreting ad readership scores (see p. 170). The nine which 
have agreed to provide the necessary information beginning January, 1962, and/ 
or their first 1962 readership report are: 


American Pressman; Architectural Forum; Business Week; Concrete Products; 
Construction Methods; Electrical World; Electronic Design; Machine De- 
sign; and Media/Scope. 











Also, Oil & Gas Journal has signified intent to begin providing scores, 
but has not set a date for the first report. 





WHAT AFFECTS READERSHIP SCORES? Also announced at the IARI research forums, J. 
Wesley Rosberg, senior vice-president of Buchen Advertising, Chicago, and chair- 
man of the IARI ad readership council,reported that "a way has been found to do 
an analysis of the factors that contribute to an advertisement's readership 
score." 


Mr. Rosberg explained that the factors which contribute to a high reader- 
score must be determined for each publication involved. His report dealt 
with Product Engineering and Machine Design. 








BUSINESS PAPERS MAY EXCEED $600,000,000 IN '62. J. K. Lasser & Co. told the 
ABP fall conference that total advertising revenue of business publications may 
well exceed $600,000,000 in 1962, and top $1 billion by 1970. 


James Kobak and Jack Hand, Lasser partners, said that the business paper 
field is recovering from the recession "much faster than normally would 

have been anticipated," and that total advertising revenue may hit $530,- 
000,000 this year, as compared to $546,000,000 last year (the peak year). 


MCGRAW-HILL, THOMPSON RAMO WOOLDRIDGE SET EDUCATIONAL ELECTRONICS VENTURE. The 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, and Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Cleveland, have 

announced an agreement to "design, develop, produce and market a wide range of 
electronic teaching equipment and related programs of instructional materials." 


According to the announcement, the programs will be designed for school, 
industrial, commercial, military and home applications. 


DODGE TRUCK APPOINTS LOTT. Doyle W. Lott has been named advertising, sales 
promotion and training manager for Dodge truck, Dodge Div., Chrysler Corp., 
Detroit. 


For the past year Mr. Lott has been vice-president of Electrographic 
Corp., and has worked for Reo Motors, William Hart Adler, Inc., and Grant 
Advertising. 





HOW DO YOU 
MEASURE A 
PUBLICATION? 


Number of Readers? ...Advertisers?... Pages? 


When you boil them all down, only one factor really 
determines a publication’s value — and that is reader- 
ship where it counts! 


As an advertiser you certainly want CIRCULATION 
STRENGTH. During the period of December 1959 to 
December 1960 renewals to METAL FINISHING increased 
to 81.73%—one of the highest among business papers. 
That’s readership where it counts! 


Your budget will demand ADVERTISING ECONOMY, 
too. Every dollar invested in METAL FINISHING buys 
more key executive attention because there is no waste 
circulation. Men with real buying power subscribe to 


* $5.00 in U.S. and Canada; $15 Foreign. 


tte, 


and read METAL FINISHING on a voluntary paid circula- 
tion basis.* That’s readership where it counts! 


Of course you will want EDITORIAL VITALITY. METAL 
FINISHING is recognized as the technical authority on 
finishes. Its editorial content is geared to the needs of 
men in charge of finishing operations. That’s readership 
where it counts! 


Above all else, however, you will want EFFECTIVE 
RESPONSE to your sales messages. Here is where METAL 
FINISHING really shines. Just ask any long-time, con- 
sistent advertiser. If you want class, instead of mass, 
with readership where it really counts, add the finishing 
touch to your advertising schedule — add METAL 
FINISHING! 


Metal Finishing 


THE INDUSTRY'S RECOGNIZED TECHNICAL AUTHORITY SINCE 1903 


. e - ° 
metals and plastics publications, inc. 
381 Broadway, Westwood, New Jersey 
740 South Western Avenue, Los Angeles 5, California 
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© 
NO 


CELECTIONEERINGS 





READERSHIP SURVEYS CONDUCTED BY 28 MANUFACTURERS 
COMPANY CE C&E CM&E ENR R&S 





Mfr. Rollers, Graders .... 159 140 118 113 
Mfr. Concrete Equipment. . 455 415 248 363 
Mfr. Explosives 349 359 336 299 
Mfr. Asphalt Equipment. . . 241 212 122 277 
Mfr. Boilers, Heaters .... 131 106 65 120 
Agency for Four Mfrs 116 81 80 86 
Mfr. Oil Filters 334 326 241 294 
Mfr. Fuel, Lubricants .... 182 152 154 145 
Mfr. Tractors, Scrapers ... 226 191 202 231 
Mfr. Roadbuilding Equipment 54 34 38 58 
Mfr. Diesel Engines 367 176 217 219 
-Mfr. Shovels, Cranes .... 168 105 112 70 
Mfr. Aggregate Equipment . 680 344 292 464 
Agency for Three Mfrs... . 248 250 240 236 
Mfr. Drill Bits 666 443 328 273 
Mfr. Shovels, Cranes ... . 307 296 209 165 
Mfr. Concrete Equipment. . 62 38 38 38 
Mfr. Piledrivers 170 125 135 88 
Mfr. Scaffolding 45 43 47 4 
Mfr. Pumps . 388 216 244 244 
Mfr. Compressors 299 232 196 246 
Mfr. Trucks 133 106 74 104 
Mfr. Lubricants 355 265 204 350 
Mfr. Excavating Equipment . 28 16 24 22 
Mfr. Graders 441 375 284 467 
Mfr. Aggregate Equipment . 105 52 32 70 108 
Mfr. Tractors, Engines ... 131 120 99 71 137 
Mfr. 81 50 61 56 54 

TOTAL 6,921 5,268 4,440 5,876 5,275 


Note: Construction Equipment won half the surveys and placed no lower than third in the rest. 
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Why does CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT win 
so many impartial industry-wide elections? 


When advertisers themselves “poll” the men known to do the buying among 


their own customers and prospects, in all segments of the industry, 


the votes go to the one magazine that’s edited 





especially for the men who decide what to buy. 





The reader votes racked up on the voting machine report the 
total from 28 independent surveys conducted by manufacturers 
who sell to the construction industry. 

The fact that these manufacturers sell to all buying groups 
naturally favors a high score for CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT, 
because this magazine covers all buying groups. 

But the most important reason CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
wins is the unique editorial service it provides to the men who 
buy construction equipment, materials and supplies. 





Construction i 
Equipment | 








Construction 
Equipment _ 
MAGAZINE 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
A Conover-Mast Publication 
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“We use N.E.D. to find 


hidden buying influences 
99 Kk 


we never knew existed 





i Rigtr ‘ake 


@ Uncovering new buying influences, finding new markets, new 
customers... these are the important jobs New Equipment Digest 

does best—and most economically. 

That’s why more companies today place more product advertising 

in N.E.D. than in any other industrial publication. They want new 

business and N.E.D. gets it. 

At the same time, advertising in N.E.D. maintains broad, industry- 

wide contact with present customers and prospects. No other 

industry publication reaches so many key men in as many plants in 

all major industries. 

Ask your N.E.D. representative for documentation of this impres- 

sive story. *Case histories on request Industry’s leading Product News Publication 


Now over 88,000 copies (total distribution) in over 46,700 industrial plants 
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Washington Report 


BY STANLEY £. COHEN © JM Washington Editor 


GOVERNMENT ECONOMISTS have sketched out some "growth targets" for the 
next decade. Their studies have had a sobering impact on Kennedy 
administration thinking. 


For 20 years, our population has been increasing by more than three 
million annually. It's going to take a lot bigger economy to assure 
jobs for everyone. 


Only a year from now-- fourth quarter 1962--Gross National Prod- 
uct must reach $600 billion if we are to have "full employment." 
That calls for a high-stepping $15 billion per quarter growth 
rate. 





By 1970--just nine years away--forecasts call for an $800 billion 
GNP (in 1960 dollars). That's a sustained growth rate of $30 
billion annually after 1962. 


Realists among the administration policymakers know that business and 
government must work together to turn this trick. So there has been 
a deliberate effort to shake off the "anti-business" tag. 


Revenue needs. Government can't hope to meet its budget 
commitments unless buSiness prospers. Planners know each $1 
billion increase in GNP pours $250 million into tax coffers. 





Large scale growth can't occur unless there's energetic ex- 
ploitation of new products and new markets by business. 


However, Kennedy administration still wants to push “domestic reforms" 
without unduly alarming business men. In '6l, the administration 
moved temperately. Its programs were decked out as “business build- 
ers." 


Depressed areas. The new program is designed to help communities 
Spruce up. Government hopes it will lead to intensive grass 
roots competition for new industries. 





Education. Business men are told: the 26 million entering the 
labor force in the '60s must have substantially higher skills 
than their fathers. 


Tax reforms. The administration emphasized the need to eliminate 
tax barriers that discourage the replacement of production 
equipment. 





WHITE HOUSE EFFORTS to head off higher steel prices spotlighted the big 
gap between the administration and business. Some of the scars will be 
a long time healing. 


Steel industry feels it was jockeyed into an unfair situation. 
It has trouble believing that Kennedy will be equally stern 
with labor. 








Washington Report 


(cont. from p. 83) 


White House, in turn, was shocked by curt replies from some 
steel executives. 
Commerce Secretary Luther Hodges isn't the man to bridge the gap. His 
candor sometimes rubs business men the wrong way. Example: his sug- 
gestion that many business men aren't as enterprising as they ought 
to be. 


At least 65% of our productive capacity predates the Korean War. 
Yet plant and equipment expenditures are down from 1957 levels. 
To stimulate the purchase of more modern equipment, the adminis- 
tration plans a two-pronged program for 1962. In addition to an 
8% investment tax credit already tentatively approved in legisla- 
tion now before the House Ways & Means Committee, Undersecretary 
of the Treasury Henry H. Fowler now promises a downward ad- 
justment in the useful life of capital assets for depreciation 
purposes. Recent White House action to give special speeded 

up depreciation to the textile industry is a forerunner of the 
general overhaul, which probably will be handled through 
legislation. 


OUR NEED FOR MORE JOBS comes at a time when export markets are in 
turmoil. Government promises to help find new markets. But mean- 
while, we're being forced out of major areas. Many U. S. firms find 
it pays to invest their expansion dollars abroad instead of at home. 


European Common Market. U. S. has trouble getting its manu- 
factured goods through the tariff barriers. Once Britain is 
in, the protected area will embrace countries that formerly 
took full 25% of our exports. 
Elsewhere. The government says the best export opportunities 
are in new markets. Even there, we must face stiff competition 
from well-equipped plants in Common Market countries and other 
"rehabilitated" areas. 
Runaway industries. Building and investing abroad assures lower 
production costs, less red tape, lower taxes. Shipments of 
U. S.-owned European manufacturing plants were up 50% to $9.3 
billion between 1957-60, as Americans hustled to get inside the 
Common Market. Sales of all U. S. foreign manufacturing plants 
totaled 24 billion in '60, a 30% gain in three years, compared 
with a gain of only 5% for exports. 
DEFENSE SECRETARY McNAMARA is having an easier time. It's a period 
of expanding military budgets. His program shifts don't hurt as much. 
Unified supply agency. Pentagon seems to be moving toward cen- 
tralized purchasing. Now one agency has the say on auto 
products, construction supplies, medicines, petroleum, industrial 
supplies and a number of other categories. It may soon move 
into electronics, and other big classifications. 























Business Budgets: 
More for 1962/63 


| PRELIMINARY PLANS FOR CAPITAL SPENDING 
| 1962/1963 ' 


The Fell Survey MeGram Hi Dept of Boome suet 


“Preliminary Plans for Capi- 
tal Spending, 1962/63,” the 
McGraw-Hill Department of 
Economics’ annual fall survey 
of planned capital outlays, 
shows coming plant-and- 
equipment expenditures by American industry. The 
general outlook is good; capital investment will be up. 
Business plans for spending are moving up to a new 
high mark. Manufacturers anticipate a continued rise in 
unit sales during the period covered by the survey, so a 
shift toward plant expansion may be anticipated. A 
major segment of planned capital investment is also ear- 
marked for plant modernization in order to cut operat- 
ing costs. 
“Preliminary Plans” will be ready for distribution 
by December Ist. To get your copy, contact your 
McGraw-Hill representative. 


For Your Copies 
Call Your McGraw-Hill Man 
See Last Page 








Three McGraw-Hill Reports. Here, in pocket-sized 

folders, are compilations of data from the McGraw-Hill 

Laboratory of Advertising Performance series on three 

important subjects: 

“Concentration—Key to Effective Advertising’’ tells 
how to make the most efficient use of your advertising 
dollars in selecting media. 

“It Pays to Repeat Good Advertisements’? shows how 
to stretch your preparation budget. 

“The Value of Continuity” takes up the question of 
how often you should advertise, shows how continu- 
ous business publication advertising can build reader- 
ship, recognition and sales. 


Market Fact Pack. “What You Need To Know To 
Sell The Electronics Market’’ is a loose-leaf file folder 
from Electronics, containing both Market and Media 
Data sections. In addition, some 35 market research re- 
prints containing data from editorial pages and 22 mar- 
ket data sheets are currently available on request to 
cover many segments of the industry. 


“Power Transmission Survey.”’ Industrial Distribu- 
tion’s new study of the sale of power transmission prod- 
ucts through industrial distributors covers a variety of 
. topics: salesmen and technical background, lines handled 
and suppliers, rating of sales and promotion aids, evalua- 
tion of field representatives, analysis of profits, potential 
of products, adding new lines and others. 


“‘What Happens When a Company Stops Adver- 
tising?’’ When a concern stops advertising it loses mar- 
ket recognition, sales and profits to those who advertise 
consistently in leading business publications. Even more 
important, regaining lost ground can be costlier than 
maintaining a position of leadership. Points made in this 
booklet are documented by evidence from McGraw- 
Hill’s Laboratory of Advertising Performance. 


How Electronic Components Are Bought. New 
Purchasing Week survey, ‘Buying Patterns— Electronic 
Components,” covers the nine major component groups, 
indicates buying patterns of each. The study is directed 
to four functions (management, purchasing, production, 
design) and traces the influence of each through three 
major steps of the purchase. 


For Your Copies 
Call Your McGraw-Hill Man 
See Last Page 
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e Readership Studies. In ‘Advertising 
”’ the use and misuse of leading advertising 
udies is explored. Compiled for the benefit 
advertising managers and agency execu- 
oklet covers such subjects as: services of- 
readership organization, absolute and rela- 
ice of readership figures, assumptions made 
arriving at figures and common pitfalls to 
y users in interpreting readership data. 


ition-Type Connectors. ‘Distribution 
actices and Problems”’ is Electrical World’s 
Covering 73 utilities, representing 43% of 
neters, this study reveals preferences for a 

reasons for the preference and general 
sd by the answers. 


ntrol Report.” This Chemical Engineer- 
a 52-page report on chemical process con- 
in considerable depth important aspects of 
trol, energy and material-balance control, 
neering, special-purpose controllers, new 
ol, easier control applications and shift of 
‘ive. 





ceeds Like Success. Three new folders in 
sing At Work For Industry” series are 
ugh your McGraw-Hill representative: 


tific Company tripled sales volume in two 


n Company sharpened a bold new corpo- 
y. 

yell, Inc., built brand preference and in- 
ributor enthusiasm for their line. 


, Advertising Effective? This study, “A 
o Effective Business Publication Advertis- 
Je in cooperation with the McGraw-Hill 
artment. It presents the most recently 
—including copy themes, headlines, type 
3, use of color and bleed—on the proper- 
ar to make certain business publication 
s more effective than others. 


For Your Copies 
li Your McGraw-Hill Man 
See Last Page 





ow Petroleum Distributors Buy—and What. 
‘Buying Influence of National Petroleam News Readers” 


defines petroleum distributors’ buying practices for 18 
) major commodities. Based on personal interviews, this 


study tells how many companies use various products, 
who participates in purchases and to what degree. 


' New Slide Presentation. “Better Than You Think” is 


now available at McGraw-Hill District offices. It is a 
slide presentation on American potential for economic 
growth, based on the fact that since World War II al- 
most all forecasts of economic growth have erred on the 


conservative side. This is the well-known presentation 
first made at the 1961 Spring Meeting of the ABP. 
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Chemical Process Industries Buying. Dun & Brad- 
street interviewed leading executives in the chemical 
process industries to produce the definitive study, “How 
the Chemical Process Industries Buy,’ for Chemical 
Week. In addition, 2,000 sales representatives were inter- 
viewed to produce “‘CPI Equipment Buying Influence,” 
a study of the salesman’s view of the CPI buyer. 





The Mathematics of Selling. Compiled from various 
industry sources, this study shows why the cost of per- 
sonal calls is rising so rapidly, and how business publica- 
tion advertising can help your salesmen. Available as a 
desk top presentation for use with your management, 
or in a printed folder. 


Electrical Distributors Rank Suppliers. Biennial 
“Supplier Relations Study” by Electrical Wholesaling 
was conducted by mail among 1,880 independent elec- 
trical wholesale distributors. Results rank suppliers of 
23 products on packaging, delivery, advertising support 
and information. Distributors’ replies also rate all elec- 
trical manufacturers’ sales help, product improvement 
and new product development and overall distributor 


policy. 


Appliance Directory. Electrical Merchandising Week's 
“1961/62 Directory of Appliance-Radio-TV Distribu- 
tors” is an up-to-date reference to help strengthen dis- 
tribution on national, state and city levels. Products and 
brands easily identified by code numbers, sales managers 
and telephone numbers for those distributors supplying 
information listed. Includes major appliances, radio, 
television, hi-fi, housewares and imports. Price: $3 ($10 
foreign). 


For Your Copies 
Call Your McGraw-Hill Man 
See Last Page 





McGraw-Hill’s 
Laboratory of 
Advertising Performance 


This activity, conducted by McGraw-Hill Research, 
offers advertisers and agencies data sheet summaries 
of findings on a wide range of subjects pertinent to 
more effective use of Business Publication Advertising. 

L.A.P. reports on these five broad categories: 
Magazine Readership, Advertising Techniques, Ad- 
vertising Results, Industrial Advertising as a Sales 
Tool and Copy Testing. Basic and current reports 
on such subjects as these are available: 


Proportion of buying influences called 
on by salesmen..... 
Levels of loyalty of publ 
How the law of diminishing returns 
applies to advertising media 
The amount of advertising in color 
for a 10-year period 
Effect on readership of using two ads 
in same issue 
Subject headlines increase readership 
How prominence of headline affects 
ee 
Long copy does not deter readers LAP 3230.1 
Advertising creates a favorable climate 
for selling 
Advertising builds demand, channels leads 
to distributors, dealers, suppliers 
Recognition dropped when advertising 


LAP 5015 
LAP 5016 


, LAP 5190.1 
Recognition increased with advertising. ... LAP 5191 
Recognition increased and maintained by 

advertising, dropped when it stopped. .. LAP 5193 
Familiarity with company name increased 
with advertising, dropped when it 


Bigger advertising schedules accompanied 
by higher recognition 
Recognition increased with advertising, 


dropped when stopped 

Preference for products of a well-known 
company varied widely 

Recognition increased with advertising, 
dropped when it stopped 


Recognition dropped when advertising 
LAP 5251 


Recognition dropped when advertising 
LAP 5252 


How industrial buyers evaluate sources 
of information about products.........LAP 8021 


For Your Copies 
Call Your McGraw-Hill Man 
See Last Page 
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Photograph courtesy Rome Cable Division of Alco: 


Nobody demands more of conduit in plant service than FACTORY’s 71,000 subscribers, 
the men who manage manufacturing plant operations. They measure it by hardboiled 
does-it-pay-off performance, just as they do every piece of equipment they buy and put 
to work, no matter what its cost. In fact, they judge FACTORY with the same realistic 
attitude: “What’s it got to help me cut costs, do a better job?” And FACTORY has 
more for them than any other businesspaper because it’s edited exclusively for them, 
because it’s loaded with new ideas and methods and equipment to help them run a 
plant more efficiently. If you’re a man who prefers to have your product bought not for 
what it is, but for what it will do... FACTORY’s audience wants to read your 


advertising. 


... TO REACH MORE OF THE MEN WHO MANAGE PLANT OPERATIONS, AT LOWER COST, THAN ANY OTHER BUSINESSPAPER. 
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~ The Largest Architect and 
“m Paid Circulation in History 


Architectural Record’s 30,964 architect and engineer subscribers is a new 
all-time high for architectural magazines. 


And, significantly, the Record has again lengthened its circulation lead. 
This “score card” tells the story... 







* ARCHITECTURAL: PROGRESSIVE * ARCHITECTURAL 
> RECORD ARCHITECTURE: FORUM 


18,235 ? 14,561 
7,832 : 3,740 
26,067 : 18,301 
~260 —562 


$32.61 $62.02 


Source: Circulation—June 30, 1961 A.B.C. Publisher's Statements. Costs based on rates effective Jan. 1962. 


Architects : 20,021 
Engineers 10,943 
Total architects & engineers : 30,964 
12-month change in “Total” : +832 


Cost per page per 1,000 
architects and engineers: $27.61 
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Ka mi Branch “ 
Bi National Bank, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Architects: Wimberly & 
Cock; Gerald Allison 

and Gregory Tong, 
Associates 

Photographer: 

R. Wenkham _ 








Four More Exclusive Reasons 


Why Architectural Record Is 
Your Best Buy for 1962 


1. Top verifiable market coverage. Record’s record- 
breaking architect and engineer paid circulation trans- 
lates into verifiable coverage of nearly nine out of ten 
architect-planned building dollars—a fact documented 
by Dodge Reports. 


2. Editorial Dominance. The Record publishes an un- 
equaled number of editorial pages ... edited specif- 
ically for architects and engineers . . . attuned to their 
changing interests with the aid of Eastman Editorial 
Research and Continuing Readership Research .. . 
timed and balanced with the aid of Dodge Reports to 
be of maximum value to them in terms of the work on 
their boards. And the Record’s renewal rate is highest 
in its field by far. 


3. Steady Reader Preference. Architects and engineers 
have voted the Record “‘preferred” in 159 out of 172 
studies sponsored by building product manufacturers 
and their advertising agencies. 


4. Unequaled Advertiser Acceptance. For 15 years in a 
row more building product advertisers have placed 
more advertising pages in Architectural Record than 
in any other architectural magazine. Record’s margin 
of leadership thus far in 1961, 52 per cent! 





_ Architectural Record — 
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HOW WE CUT OUR INQUIRY STORY TO SHREDS 


| Conover-Mast 
| Purchasing Directory 
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at a cost of thousands (to us) 


Used to be everybody measured a purchasing guide on the basis of cost per inquiry. 
Everybody but the readers. While no one was looking they stopped writing letters. Started 
contacting everyone they could by ‘phone. We discovered this treachery by talking to our 
readers. They needed a purchasing guide that was also a national industrial telephone 
directory. So... we gave it to them. We published the telephone numbers right in our 
address section. 

It made our all-in-one-vofume purchasing directory even more useful. But it cut our 
inquiry story to ribbons. 

Our local representatives are really in need of sympathy. Call the one nearest you for a 
chat and we'll gladly refund your dime. 








CONOVER-MAST PURCHASING DIRECTORY 
the industrial purchasing guide 205 East 42nd St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. MU 9-3250 





EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


INTERNATIONAL MARKETING EXPANDS 


@ One of the most striking developments of the 
past year or so has been the introduction of new 
international advertising media in the business and 
industrial field. This is a reflection of the increased 
interest of manufacturers in doing business abroad, 
as well as a recognition of rapidly changing con- 
cepts of international trade. 

While direct export is still carried on by many 
American companies, and while the U. S. govern- 
ment is encouraging more manufacturers to seek 
foreign customers as one important way to balance 
international payments, many large companies are 
thinking in world terms, involving the establishment 
of plants abroad. By the same token, foreign manu- 
facturers interested in international markets, both 
here and in other countries, are looking to interna- 
tional advertising media to carry their sales mes- 
sages to these new markets. 

The number of U. S. exporters, the Department 
of Commerce says, is much smaller than it should 
be. Only a fraction of the manufacturers in this 
country are set up to sell to foreign buyers, and 
since American products usually represent ad- 
vanced design and excellent quality, there is no 
reason why they cannot be sold abroad in competi- 
tion with the offerings of other countries. 

The addition of new international media by busi- 
ness publishers in this country will undoubtedly 
stimulate the interest of many companies in foreign 
trade. If they have not already been looking abroad 
for increased business, they will find that they can 
obtain help not only from official sources, but from 
publishing companies which have made intensive 


studies of marketing opportunities for specific types 
of products in specific countries. They also help 
newcomers to the international scene to establish 
distribution facilities abroad. This is undoubtedly 
the time to get started in international marketing, 
both as a source of profitable new business, and as 
an important contribution to the U. S. economy. 

Imports from abroad will probably continue to 
increase, as the effort to improve international rela- 
tions involves the lowering of trade barriers. Thus 
the American manufacturer who is seeing some 
foreign competition in domestic markets might take 
a leaf from the book of these competitors and start 
seeking customers in other parts of the world. 
Knowing how to sell abroad and becoming familiar 
with the technical aspects of export trade should be 
more than a little helpful in increasing our under- 
standing of how to combat foreign competition in 
the domestic field. 

While it is generally true that most governments 
are trying to promote a freer flow of international 
trade, the establishment of the European Common 
Market, which will ultimately erect tariff barriers 
against outside competition, will force many Amer- 
ican exporters out of this area. Some of them will 
continue to do business there by establishing plants 
within the Common Market area. 

The significance of developments of this kind is 
that a broader look at world markets may still be 
necessary. Lost business in one country or region 
can be replaced with new business elsewhere—pro- 
vided a carefully developed plan of international 
marketing has been worked out. 


Ra /) 


G. D. Crain, Jr., President 
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IMC offers customer service 


Product formulation counsel 
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to the Nth degree 


International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp. believes that the customer 
service program offered by its Agri- 
cultural Chemicals Div. is one of the 
most comprehensive and effective 
being offered in industry today. IMC 
also is convinced that the program, 
although costly, has been one of its 


wisest investments 


By Bud Reese 
IM Associate Editor 


‘Full orbit’ . . Purpose of the “full orbit” program, in brief, 
is to assist the customer or prospect in the “profitable execu- 
tion of day-to-day operations.” This includes customer sales 
training; customer management seminars; transportation as- 
sistance; technical service; publicity service; help with dealer 
meetings; how-to-type information on market analysis, sales 
management, advertising, credit and collections, insurance 
and safety, accounting and purchasing, etc.; engineering 
service; production suggestions, etc. IMC ads promote these 
services with illustrations like those shown at left. 


@ “Sounds to me as though IMC is some kind of 
an altruistic management consulting firm. . . . Of 
course, it makes a little money on the side selling 
agricultural chemicals.” 

This bit of waggery came from a Chicago adman 
after he heard Anthony E. Cascino, marketing vice- 
president of International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., Skokie, Ill., tell a local ad club about the 
customer services offered by his company’s Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Div. 

The fact of the matter is that the wag wasn’t 
far wrong about the management consulting; for 
the past three and one-half years the IMC division 
has been offering its customers a vast array of 
services, including counsel on just about every as- 
pect of their business, from training salesmen to 
buying insurance. 

As for making “a little money on the side”: 
Since the division announced its customer service 
program in mid-1958, annual sales have increased 
more than 20%. And according to IMC’s 1959-60 
annual report (the most recent available as of this 
writing), “The increase in net earnings from these 
operations was the major contributor to total cor- 
porate earnings” (corporate earnings for that fiscal 
year were up 21% to $7.5 million, on sales of $124 
million). 

And IMC marketing men, including president 
Thomas M. Ware, give much of the credit for the 
division’s success to its customer service program. 
Their attitude is that the program gives the divi- 
sion a distinct competitive advantage. 


SUPPLY & DEMAND .. The reason for the division’s 
customer service program, which it has dubbed, 
“full orbit,” dates back to about the mid-1950’s. 
At that time existing seller’s market was beginning 
to shift to a buyer’s market, and IMC management 
realized that a more intensive marketing-sales ef- 
fort would soon be required to hold on to the 
division’s customers,—400-500 fertilizer manufac- 
turers. 

But, the division’s products (phosphate minerals, 
phosphate chemicals and potash) offered little in 
the way of a strong competive advantage upon 
which to hang a sales pitch; the products were 
nearly identical, in quality and price, to those of 
major competitors. 

In addition, IMC felt that the division’s fertili- 
zer manufacturer customers were not likely to be 
impressed with fancy sales pitches and elaborate 
promotional material. The typical customer com- 
pany was, and still is, relatively small, serving 
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Literature galore . . In addition to the full orbit li- 
brary, IMC provided its customers and prospects 
with newsletters, “maximum yield forms,” and elab- 
orate kits on farmer dealer meetings, sales com- 
pensation, salesmen motivation, and sales ideas. 
This literature was backed up with extensive prod- 
uct information. 


dealers and farmers within a 50-mile radius; and 
the president of the average customer company is 
one-third of the sales force—along with being plant 


manager, traffic manager, advertising manager, etc. 
With all these jobs to do, he doesn’t want to spend 
much time with lengthy sales talks or promotional 
copy. 

IMC marketing management decided, therefore, 
to turn to customer service, on the theory that al- 
though products may be standardized, suppliers 
need not be. 


FULL ORBIT ANNOUNCED .. The first phase of the 
division’s customer service program was announced 
to the sales force in May, 1958, at a meeting in 
Chicago. At that time president Ware told the 
salesmen, “This is a new corporate way of life for 
IMC; all of our energies, talents and services are 
to be oriented to the benefit of the customer.” 

The salesmen were also told: “This full orbit 
program is a group of services specifically designed 
to assist the fertilizer manufacturer in the _profit- 
able execution of day-to-day operations. They cover 
a wide range of activities—market research, ad- 
vertising and sales promotion, process development, 
technical service, sales management, transporta- 
tion, and many others. They are free; this assistance 
doesn’t cost a cent, or obligate the customer or 
prospect in any way.” 

Then, Phase I of full orbit was outlined and ex- 
plained; it consisted primarily of: 


1. More management consultation. Because of their 
small size, few of the division’s customers could 
afford to hire specialists in, say, advertising and 
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sales training; and occasionally a customer would 
write to the respective IMC department head for 
advice. But, IMC had not promoted this service; 
and as a result, many customers did not know of 
its availability. 

Now, as part of full orbit, the division’s sales- 
men were told to explain that IMC’s specialized 
knowledge was “free for the asking.” The division 
wanted all of its customers and prospects to know 
that it had “experts” on all aspects of running a 
business—advertising, sales management, _ traffic, 
production, accounting, purchasing, etc.—and that 
these specialists would help them with their prob- 
lems. Most of the problems were to be answered 
by mail; or if the customer wished, he could arrange 
to visit IMC’s specialists in Skokie; or, when neces- 
sary, IMC’s “experts” would travel to the customer. 


2. Better organized technical service. The division 
had technical service men in the field long before 
May, 1958; but, these men were usually called in 
only in emergencies—on a “fire fighting” basis. 

Now, under full orbit, the technical service staff 
would, if permitted by the customer, make regu- 
larly scheduled visits to the customer plant, locat- 
ing potential trouble spots and making suggestions 
to head off expensive and irritating breakdowns. 
The division’s salemen were told to urge customers 
to take advantage of this service. 

Along this same line, the technical service staff 
published a preventive maintenance checklist, 
covering 103 potential trouble spots. 

In addition the technical staff was ready and 
willing to help with formulation problems, process 
development, plant reorganization, plant design, 
product development and training of personnel in 
new processes. 


3. Expanded transportation service. About one- 
third of the average fertilizer manufacturer’s sell- 
ing cost is transportation. The IMC division’s sales- 
men were told to explain to customers that IMC 
transportation experts were willing to help in these 
areas: 

Routing assistance, advice on loading and trans- 
portation techniques, freight rate negotiation with 
carriers for the customer, plant and warehouse 
location studies, and handling of formal and in- 
formal complaints (if the carrier is at fault, IMC 
will file the claim for the customer; and very often, 
allow the customer credit, thus freeing his money). 

In one ad on its transportation service, IMC 
stated that its traffic men represent customers in 
legislative discussions; carry their cases to legal 
bodies; and work for better rates and regulations. 


4. Full orbit library. Also at the May, 1958, meet- 
ing, the salemen were shown copies of six manuals, 
covering (1) advertising, (2) dealer meetings, (3) 
market analysis, (4) sales management, (5) tech- 
nical service, and (6) transportation. 

The latter two outline the expanded services 
available in their respective areas; the other four 
manuals were of the how-to type, covering the 





basic information a customer would need to ad- 
vertise effectively; plan dealer sales meetings, etc. 

The advertising manual, for example, covered 
the fundamentals of budgeting, selecting media, and 
planning ad strategy. This 88-page manual also 
contained information on the mechanics of pre- 
paring and placing advertisements, and a glossary 
of the most common advertising terms. 

The manual on market analysis told the customer 
how to determine his total market and share of 
market, current sales trends by fertilizer grades, 
competitors’ sales, his sales potential and _ sales 
goals. It also outlined and described the various 
sources of market information, i.e., government 
consumption reports and census data. 


CUSTOMERS LEERY . . The idea, at that time, was 
for the salesmen to devote the next call on each 
customer to explaining the over-all service pro- 
gram. Succeeding calls would be devoted to each 
of the six subjects, on a planned basis. 

That didn’t work. Few of the customers wanted 
the planned program, primarily, IMC frankly ad- 
mits, because they were skeptical of the program’s 
worth. They doubted that IMC personnel would 
be willing to spend enough time on any one of 
their problems to come up with any real assistance. 
They realized that the division, because of its size, 
had the specialized know-how, but they couldn't 
see any company taking any large amount of time 
to help customers without the usual strings attached. 

IMC feels, however, that Phase I of the full or- 


bit program was a success. Most of the customers 
were willing to accept some help in one or two of 
the areas covered by the program; and the manuals 
were, in general, well received. More important, 
Phase I laid the necessary groundwork for Phase 
i: 


IT ‘CLICKS’ . . The second phase of full orbit began 
in January, 1959. During this phase IMC introduced 
the customer service which IMC feels “sold” the 
services already offered, and those still to come. 

That service was sales training. In January and 
February of 1959, the Agricultural Chemicals Div. 
held 10 ‘sales training clinics in as many cities around 
the country. About 350 customer salesmen (many 
of the 350 were salesmen-presidents of customer 
companies) attended the two-day meetings, at 
which IMC sales and sales training men explained 
the basics of selling. 

All of the most up-to-date training aids were 
used—slides, movies, skits, role playing, etc. And 
little mention was made of IMC products. 

Reaction, says IMC, was swift and _ gratifying. 
Many letters praising the clinics were received from 
customers—along with requests for more of the 
same. The result was a second series of clinics in 
the fall of 1959. This series drew almost 500 cus- 
tomer salesmen; and again, many were top ex- 
ecutives. 

Now the division’s prospects and customers were 
beginning to be convinced that IMC was trying to 


help them with “the profitable execution of day 
to day operations.” The division’s salesmen _re- 
ceived more requests for the full orbit manuals, and 
for information not covered in the manuals. 

In response to the latter, the division made up 
loose-leaf binders, each containing 200 pages, for 
its salemen. The binders contained abstracts of 
papers on some 50 fertilizer manufacturing and 
marketing topics. Copies of the papers were avail- 
able upon request. 


TWO NEW MANUALS .. Also during Phase II, two 
new booklets were added to the orbit library, one 
on credit and collections, the other on insurance 


and safety. 


e Credit and collections. This manual described 
the screening of credit risks, building prospect credit 
files, making credit decisions, collection practices 
and terms, etc. 


e Insurance and safety. This 12-page booklet out- 
lined and explained the dozen or so types of in- 
surance of interest to a fertilizer manufacturer, and 
told him how to set up an effective safety program. 


Both booklets also reminded customers and 
prospects that the IMC personnel in charge of 
these functions would be glad to answer any and 
all questions. 


PLANALYZER . . Another important facet of full 
orbit was introduced at this time: The Planalyzer. 
This was a series of large wall calendars, each of 
which dealt with an important aspect of manu- 
facturing or marketing fertilizer. 

The purpose of the Planalyzer was to help the 
customer plan his year. For example, if the cus- 
tomer decided to have his advertising appear in 
early spring, before the planting season, the calen- 
dar would be filled out to tell him when to budget, 
when to began planning the ads, when to contact 
media, etc. 

The sales management calendar was filled out 
to remind the customer when to review his sales 
manpower requirements, hold sales meetings, hold 
dealers meetings, etc. 

Production calendars, when completed, reminded 
the customer when to set cost standards, review 
labor requirements, order raw materials, schedule 
bagging operations, etc. 

The Planalyzer calendars induced the customers 
to be more sophisticated in their planning and 
operation; and this, in turn, resulted in more re- 
quests for advice and assistance. 


EDUCATING IMC SALES . . At this time, approxi- 
mately June of 1959, full orbit hit a snag. 

The complete service “package” was widely ac- 
cepted, and IMC salesmen were being asked an 
increasing number and variety of questions. The 
“snag”: the salesmen didn’t know enough of the 
answers, and were becoming bogged down with 
correspondence with home office “specialists.” 
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Sales trainers . . The latest of audio visual aids are used 


in IMC’s customer sales training, begun in 
January, 1959. The “traveling team” consisted of 


(r-l) William Chadwick, merchandising manager; Neal Schnet, 


merchandising director; William Dible, product 
development manager; one a-v man, and 


two pilots. The manager of the region in which the training 


Part of this problem resulted from the fact that, 
up until this time, the division’s sales force was 
organized by products, namely, phosphate minerals, 
phosphate chemicals and potash. The phosphate 
salesmen didn’t know enough about potash, and 
vice versa. 

Also, some customers were being called upon 
by three different salesmen; and this, naturally, 
created confusion and duplications. Customers were 
willing to accept the complete customer service 
program, on a planned basis; but they wanted to 
work through one salesman, not two or three. 

To solve this problem the IMC division’s man- 
agement began, on July 1, 1959, to call in the 
salesmen on a rotating basis. The salesmen were 
given more extensive training on the various as- 
pects of making and selling fertilizer, and on the 
lines they had not previously handled. Sales ter- 
ritories were also realigned. 

In addition, in September of 1959, the potash 
salesmen were sent to IMC’s phosphate mines and 
chemical processing plants in Bartow, Fla., where 
they underwent a week of instruction by technical 
men and phosphate salesmen on the fine points of 
the phosphate products. Later, the potash salesmen 
went through a similar course at Carlsbad, N.M., 
where the company’s potash mine and refinery are 
located. 

With this and additional training (through sales 
bulletins) the salesman became both liaison men 
and counselors. In some cases the salesman was 
able to provide all the help the customer needed, 
i.e., in putting on dealer sales meetings. In other 
cases the salesman performed the liaison function 
between customer and divisional specialists. 


PHASE IV . . The fourth phase of the full orbit pro- 
gram, started in January of 1960, added two more 
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classes were being held was also part of the “faculty.” 
Photo at far right shows William Chadwick 
conducting a class on how to sell more fertilizer. 


services to those already offered. The two are IMC’s 
traveling traffic team and its management seminars. 


e Traffic team. During January, February and 
March of 1960 an eight-man traffic team, headed 
by Eugene Landis, IMC director of transportation, 
made the rounds of customer and prospect plants 
and asked “What’s your traffic problem? How can 
we help?” 

Mr. Landis explained that, in many instances, 
“faulty rates and faulty service have resulted 
simply because local freight agents were unfamiliar 
with certain commodity rates, volume rates, inter- 
mediate scheduling and other factors. Carriers want 
to charge the correct rate and offer the best serv- 
ice, but sometimes the smaller company hasn’t the 
time or the personnel to call its problem to the 
attention of the carrier.” 

As a result of the traveling traffic team’s efforts, 
IMC’s customers and prospects have saved thou- 
sands of dollars. 

This transportation service is still being offered 
on a limited basis, as requests for it come in from 
regional offices. 

And to coincide with the program, the traffic 
department publishes a “transportation newsletter,” 
containing information developed at rate hearings 
and industry meetings and from trade publications, 
boiled down and aimed specifically toward the 
plant food industry. 


© Management seminars. In July of 1960 the IMC 
division held its first “fertilizer management semi- 
nar.” 

Top executives of customer and prospect com- 
panies were invited to Skokie for a three-day pro- 
gram which included instructions on organizational 
structure, financial management, profit planning, 
credit and collections, personnel development, pub- 





lic and community relations, industry trends, etc. 
Approximately 60 customer executives attended the 


seminar. 

Textbook for the three-day school was a 454- 
page, hard-cover book titled, “Managing for Prof- 
it.” The book, edited by IMC’s marketing division, 
contained all of the material covered in the eight 
already-mentioned full-orbit manuals, plus that of 
a new manual on accounting. 

The new accounting manual, published about 
the same time as “Managing for Profit,” covered 
“planned profits through accounting;” “making a 
profit plan;” “checking results against objectives;” 
and “reporting results against the profit plan.” 

Included were examples of the charts and state- 
ments needed to obtain decision-assisting informa- 
tion from accounting records. 

“Managing for Profit” also contained a case his- 
tory, described as follows in the textbook’s pref- 
ace; “Here is a complete portfolio of specific man- 
agement information set forth in solutions to a 
typical fertilizer management situation . . . The 
approaches are worked out in a way that enables 
ready and easy application of the principles and 
methods to one’s own particular problems. It con- 
tains step-by-step procedures, together with sam- 
ple forms and visual examples . . . It demonstrates 
how you may analyze your own company.” 

One customer who attended the seminar de- 
scribed it as “Years of top management experience 
packed into three priceless days.” 

Additional proof of the acceptance of the semi- 
nar is the fact that 70 more customer and pros- 
pect executives showed up for the management 
seminar held in July of this year, and IMC expects 
to hold another seminar in "62. 


ANOTHER MANUAL IN ‘61 . . IMC introduced still 


another manual in time for the 1961 management 
seminar. The manual, titled “Purchasing for Prof- 
it,” contains 44 pages of information on purchasing 
practices, administration, selecting suppliers, buy- 
ing plant equipment, forms and record-keeping, and 
other purchasing topics. 

And in addition to publishing this new manual, 
IMC has updated and expanded the information 
it provides on sales training and farmer meetings. 
It has increased the number of its sales management 
and training films to 16, and has revamped its 
Planalyzer to a more elaborate and useful “action 
calendar.” 


RESULTS . . Obviously, a customer service program 
of this magnitude is expensive. Has it been worth 
the cost? 

The division’s sales and profit figures have already 
been covered. Still more proof of the program’s suc- 
cess is afforded by this quote from the 1959-60 
annual report: 

“Four out of ten customers for IMC fertilizer in- 
gredients now buy the company’s full line. A year 
ago only one customer in ten bought all these prod- 
ucts from IMC. . . 

“Looking to the future, the corporation is plan- 
ning additional production facilities for high-concen- 
trate phosphates. Meanwhile, IMC has entered into 
an agreement with Electric Reduction, Ltd., of 
Toronto, Canada, which will provide additional 
high-concentrate products. . . 

“Sales volume of potash ran ahead of last year 
and despite record production it was necessary to 
buy substantial tonnage from other sources to meet 
our customers’ needs. . .” 

The “other sources” referred to in the preceding 
paragraph are, of course, competitors—and this in a 
buyer's market. 2 
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Business publication 





—Table 1 


Advertising Page Volume for 1962—Up 5% over 1961 


Percentage Gain or Loss 





Over 
Pages Over Previous 
(thousands) 1940 Year 











1,178 183.9% + 5.0% 
1,122 +194.5 6.0 
1,194 187.7 
1,200 189.2 
1,149 176.9 
1,284 209.4 
1,218 193.5 
1,125 +171.1 
753 + 81.4 
968 133.3 


2 = ROWS RO 
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Advertising Dollar Volume for 1962—Up 8% over 1961 


Percentage Gain or Loss 





Over 
Dollars** Over Previous 
(millions) 1940 Year 








$590.2 + 822.2% + 8.0% 
546.5 753.9 NC 
546.5 +753.9 + 7.0 
510.6 +697.8 + 8.5 
470.6 + 635.3 
509.1 +695.0 
444.8 + 595.0 
400.2 +§25.3 
225.2 251.9 
172.0 168.8 15.4 


*Estimated **Space costs only 











dollars 
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advertising volume to 
hit new high in 1962 


Here is IM’s exclusive annual report on the state of health of 
industrial advertising’s most important medium 


By ANGELO R. VENEZIAN 
Vice-President 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
New York 


@ Business publications failed to hit the new highs 
anticipated for this year. The best to be expected is 
that 1961 dollar volume might be approximately the 
same as 1960. This, however, would not be due to 
page volume but primarily due to higher rates plus 
shifts to higher priced advertising media. Actually 
the advertising pages in business papers in 1961 will 
probably be at least 6% below the 1960 totals. Even 
looking ahead to 1962 it is difficult to anticipate a 
page volume equal to 1959’s all-time high of 1.2 mil- 
lion pages of advertising. However, 1962 should be 
fairly close to this figure and about 5% over the 1961 
total of 1,122,000 advertising pages. 

All in all looks as if 1962 will set a new record 
for advertising dollars, and advertising pages will be 
close to the 1959-60 totals. 

Notwithstanding unfavorable business conditions 
early this year, 1961 maintained a fairly strong posi- 
tion (from a dollar standpoint) as compared with 
1960. The problem, however, was that expectations 
for 1961 were considerably greater than the business 
placed in 1960. In contrast with many industries, 
however, business publications maintained a relative- 


ly strong position. In fact, the 1961 record for busi- 
ness papers was very much better than in the reces- 
sion of 1958, when dollar volume dropped 7.6% as 
compared with 1957. Actually, 1961 dollar volume is 
expected to come pretty close to 1960. This would 
seem to reflect a greater acceptance of the impor- 
tance and usefulness of business publications on the 
part of advertisers to minimize declining sales vol- 
ume in their businesses. Perhaps part of the speedy 
recovery of businesses in this most recent recession 
can be traced to the way business publications were 
used by advertisers during 1961. 

Looking ahead, 1962 is likely to come up with an 
8% increase in dollars over 1961 and a 5% increase in 
pages. From this it is apparent that business pub- 
lishing is in a healthy state. Recognition of its sales 
values seem to be increasing, and it is emerging as a 
strong force for aiding the economic well-being of 
our country. Heretofore, business publications have 
been an important factor in our economy as a result 
of their editorial content—the technical information 
service they provided for business people. Today 
this function has not only been further strengthened, 
but advertisers are utilizing its appeal to build and 
maintain their market positions. This combination 
of both editorial and advertising stimulation pro- 
vides added value and strength to the function and 
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Table 2 


Business Publication Advertising—by Field 
(Thousands of Dollars) 


1950 1960 





* Ad, 
Vol. 


*Ad 
Vol. 


% of 
Total 


% of 
Change 


% of 
Total 





Manufacturing 

Construction & architecture 
Mining, petroleum & lumbering 
Power & public utilities 

All other industrials 


Subtotal—industrial pubs. 


Retail outlets 

Personal services 

Hotels, clubs, restaurants, etc. 
Medical, dental & similar profs. 
Transportation & transport serv. 
Finance, banking & insurance 
Government & education 

Export and import 
Miscellaneous trades 


Grand total all bus. pubs. 


place of business publications in serving the business 
community. 

Our prognostications for 1962 and selected years 
back through 1945 can be seen in Table 1. 


HOW ABOUT OTHER MEDIA? . . Actually, business 
publications continued to show a higher percentage 
of increase than general magazines, farm magazines, 
outdoor advertising and other advertising media. 
Since 1940, business paper advertising increased 
over seven and one-half times. Advertising in gen- 
eral monthly magazines was next highest, with 
slightly less than a five-time increase. General week- 
ly magazines increased their volume about four 
times since 1940 and outdoor advertising about 
three and one-half times. The lowest percentage 
gained was registered by farm magazines which in- 
creased about two and one-half times over their 
1940 total. This is further evidence of the strength 
and the continued growth of business publications as 
an advertising medium. These comparisons must be 
limited to 1960 due to the unavailability of the 1961 
advertising dollar figures for other media. However, 
it is expected that 1961 will demonstrate approxi- 
mately the same pattern, in fact it is possible that 
business papers may be even in a slightly stronger 
position as a result of their 1961 record. Business 
publications have maintained this improved position 
over other media since 1940. 


MARKETING SHIFTS . . Table 2 provides an analysis 
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$103,367 
20,718 
13,062 


$145,704 
25,898 


12,611 


$225,200 


40.8 
13.3 


115.5 
250.5 
44.6 
48.5 
59.1 
125.3 


114.6 
101.9 
147.6 
272.2 
106.0 
345.8 
173.4 
148.8 
266.8 
142.7 


45.9 
9.2 
5.8 

4,729 2.1 

3,828 1.7 

64.7 

11.5 


$222,717 
72,620 
19,884 3.6 
7,023 1.3 
6,089 1.1 
$328,333 60.1 
55,568 10.1 
10,004 1.8 
17,842 3.3 
46,939 8.6 
10,673 2.0 
16,062 2.9 
17,243 3.2 
13,849 2.5 
29,973 5.5 
100.0 $546,486 100.0 


4,954 
7,206 


QueAwanKL 


5,180 
3,603 
6,306 
5,567 
8,171 
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*Space costs only 


of business publication advertising volume by fields. 
The business publications have been grouped under 
14 different headings. The table covers the final 
figures for 1960 versus 1950. While every field 
registered a dollar gain, as might be expected, the 
service industries, as a major group, increased from 
35.3% of the total advertising in 1950 to 39.9% for 
1960. The largest gain within the service group was 
finance, banking and insurance, which increased 
some 346%. Excluding miscellaneous trades, the next 
largest group was medical, dental and similar pro- 
fessions, which increased 272%, followed by con- 
struction and architecture, which went up 250%. The 
smallest gains were registered in mining, petroleum 
and lumbering, which increased 44.6%. In terms of 
dollar investment, however, the industrial (manu- 
facturing group) publications received over 40% of 
the dollars placed in all business publications. The 
next largest group was construction and architecture, 
which accounted for 13.3%, followed by retail out- 
lets, which accounted for 10% and medical, dental 
and similar professional-type publications, 8.6%. 


BUSINESS VS. CONSUMER ADVERTISING . . It is al- 
ways interesting to compare the market opportunities 
for consumer advertisers who use general media as 
contrasted with the market opportunities that are 
tapped by advertisers in business publications. Gen- 
erally speaking, the consumer market and the busi- 
ness market can be spilt about 50-50. That is to say, 
if you take national income we can assume that 50% 





will be consumer and 50% business. On this basis, if 
you take national income for 1960 and divide it by 
two, you have a market potential of $208.75 billion 
representing the business market and a similar 
amount representing the consumer market. 
Consumer advertising in general magazines, radio, 
tv, newspapers in 1960 totalled roughly $6.9 bil- 
lion. Or stated another way, there was $30.25 of 
national income for every dollar of consumer adver- 
tising. On the other hand business publications car- 
ried $609.3 million worth of advertising in 1960— 
space costs plus production cost. We calculate a total 
of $342 of national income for every dollar of busi- 
ness paper advertising. In other words, business pub- 
lication advertisers tap a potential market 11 times 
greater than the market tapped by consumer ad- 
vertisers. Interestingly enough, the potential buying 
power of the average business paper reader has been 
steadily growing in terms of the number of readers as 
well as the volume of purchases each reader initiates. 


INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING VOLUME .. The year 
1956 witnessed the first billion-dollar year for adver- 
tising investments made by industrial advertisers. 
This is their total investment in such things as busi- 
ness publications, direct mail, catalogs and exhibits, 
plus other expenditures of an advertising and mer- 
chandising nature. Table 3 shows the total indus- 
trial advertising investments have gone from $178 
million in 1940 to the current estimate of $1,372,- 
500,000 forecast for 1962. This will be an 8% in- 
crease over 1961. Here again, it is anticipated that 
1961 and 1960 are going to be stand-off years. 

Since 1940, investments of industrial advertisers 
in all areas of advertising and merchandising have 
multiplied seven times. Business publications as a 
group have taken around 40% of this industrial ad- 
vertising dollar. Currently the percentage is about 
43%. It is clear from this table that business papers’ 
growth has not come out of the hide of other ad- 
vertising appropiations, but rather that over-all in- 
dustrial advertising appropriations have increased 
commensurate with the increased investments being 
made in business publications. 


PUBLISHERS OPERATING COSTS . . Publishers’ opera- 
tions were geared to an anticipated good year for 
1961, based on the prior good years of 1959 and 
1960. The record shows that 1961 did not come up 
to expectations. As a result, publishers were hard- 
pressed to quickly adjust their cost position. The 
problem was further compounded by continued in- 
creases in the costs of doing business, the same type 
of increases that have plagued all types of busi- 
nesses. Following are increases that business paper 
publishers have had to face this year over 1960. Art 
work up 2%, engravings and electrotypes up 2%, 
paper up 1%, letterpress printing up 3%, wages up 
4%, editorial costs other than wages up 2%, postage 
up 10%, transcribing expenses up 4%, travel up 3%, 
and when these costs are added to the increases that 
publishers have undergone since 1951 we have the 
“picture” presented in Table 4. 


Table 3 
Total Industrial Advertising Volume 
(millions of dollars) 


% Change 
over Previous 
Year 


% Change 
over 1940 


industrial 


Year Advertising 





671.9 
614.8 
614.8 
567.8 
449.0 
625.6 251.9 
477.8 168.7 
177.8 — 


1962* 
1961* 
1960 

1959 

1955 

1950 

1945 

1940 
*Estimated 


1,372.5 
1,270.9 
1,270.9 
1,187.4 

976.1 


Looking ahead to 1962, it is anticipated that pub- 
lishers will be confronted with further increases in 
postage, printing, wages, paper, travel and other 
areas of their operations. 


THE ADVERTISING RATE SITUATION ..A study of 
949 comparable business publications, the same pub- 
lications that existed in 1952 and that are still in 
business today, revealed that their 12- or 13-time ad- 
vertising rate had increased 63.6%. During this same 
period, circulation of these publications increased 
35.9%. As a result the cost per 1,000 went up only 
20.4%. From this comparison it is apparent that pub- 
lisher’s advertising rate adjustments have been held 
below the general increases in operating costs that 
the industry has undergone in past years. The way 
cost-per-thousand has been held down reflects the 
tight control that publishers have on their costs. 


EUROPE IS AHEAD . . The number of business papers 
has gone from 1,474 in 1940 to 2,310 in 1960. By 
the end of this year, we can very well have some 
2,500 business publications operating. 

These figures do not include Canadian publica- 
tions nor do they include catalogs and manuals. 
They are publications that are issued at least four 
times a year. While at first blush, 2,310 publications 
might seem like a lot of business papers, and adver- 
tisers and agencies have raised the cry that there 


Table 4 
Publishers Operating Costs 


% increase 


Expense 1961 over 1951 





Artwork 19% 
Engravings & electrotypes 29 
Paper 26 
Letterpress printing 32 
Wages 87 
Editorial costs other than wages 48 
Postage 78 
Transcribing expenses 58 
Travel 46 
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are too many business publications to pick from, it 
is interesting to examine the situation in other coun- 
tries to see how we compare. The feeling has pre- 
vailed for some time that the United States leads in 
the number of business publications. Actually this is 
not so. The latest figures available for 1958, which 
we are sure would be much higher today, show that 
in West Germany, with less than 50 million popula- 
tion, there are more than 2,500 business publica- 
tions. In Italy, there are 2,000 business publications; 
in Great Britain, more than 2,200; in France, 2,000; 
and in Sweden, more than 1,500. This shows that 
the business publication field abroad is larger in 
number of business publications and perhaps even 
more diversified and specialized. When you take 
these figures and balance them out against our 2,300 
publications for 180 million population, and when 
you realize the size of our economy, a case could be 
made for the fact that the United States might be 
considered behind in the number of business pub- 
lications it has available to serve its business needs 
and interests. 

The circulation of these 2,310 publications totals 
47.6 million. This is not necessarily different people, 
as many men in industry will read more than one 
business periodical. The circulation of business pub- 
lications in the United States has risen from 13.7 mil- 
lion in 1940 to over 47 million for 1960. In 1955, 
1,772 business publications were circulated to 33.8 
million; in 1956, 2,029 were sent to 38 million; in 
1957, 2,093 were sent to 40.8 million; in 1958, 
2,160 were sent to 43.1 million; and in 1959, 2,259 
were sent to 43.5 million. The largest concentra- 
tion of publications and their distribution is in the 
industrial field, where 48% of all publications ac- 
counts for 48.2% of the total distribution. From a 
standpoint of frequency of issue, 72.9% of all busi- 
ness publications in this country are monthlies. They 
account for slightly more than 70% of the total dis- 
tribution. (See table 5.) 


AUDITING TREND . . Since 1948 the number of 
audited publications has gone from 579 to 900. 
In 1948, 34.6% of all business publications were 
audited. Currently, 38.9% of them are audited. Dur- 
ing this same period the amount of audited circula- 
tion has moved from 48% to over 62%. In 1948, 11.3 
million circulation and distribution was audited. To- 


Table 5 


Analysis of Business Publications by 
Frequency 


% of % of 


Frequency Number Total Distribution Total 





306,505 0.6 
4,408,768 9.3 
3,802,340 8.0 

33,425,777 70.2 
3,524,030 7.4 
2,165,558 4.5 


47,632,978 100.0 


Daily 28 1.2 
Weekly 179 7.8 
Bi-weekly 127 5.5 
Monthly 1,685 72.9 
Bi-monthly 202 8.7 
Quaterly 89 3.9 

Total 2,310 100.0 
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day this figure totals over 29 million. Although au- 
dited business publications have grown both in num- 
ber and in total circulation or distribution, enough 
new publications have started since 1948 so that to- 
day there are more unaudited publications, with 
more unaudited circulation, than existed 13 years 
ago. In 1948, we had 1,092 unaudited publications. 
Today the figure is 1,410. The unaudited publica- 
tions in 1948 had a total distribution of 12,134,000. 
Today that figure for the 1,410 publications is 
17,882,000. 


THE LOOK AHEAD . . Looking ahead through 1965 
and 1975, we foresee healthy prospects for business 
publications and the contribution they can make to 
the general economy. Over the past 20 years our 
population has grown 38%. During this same period, 
the sale and purchase of books, magazines, news- 
papers, paid business publications have grown at a 
much greater pace than the population. This bodes 
well for the acceptance of reading—the contribution 
reading can make to the individual, to the company 
and to the economy. 

For example, the market for business publica- 
tions, which is directed primarily toward the man- 
agerial, professional and semi-professional workers, 
is an increasing one. As our companies become more 
and more automated and mechanized, and as pro- 
duction requirements become more specialized to 
meet the needs of the space age, the need for pro- 
fessional and scientific personnel increases and mul- 
tiplies. This year there are almost 15 million people 
classified under the heading of “managerial, pro- 
fessional and semi-professional workers.” This is an 
increase of over one million in three years. This will 
increase to 16.7 million by 1965, an increase of al- 
most two million, and further, by 1975, to an es- 
timated total of 22 million people in the managerial, 
professional and semi-professional classification. 

A growth from $546.5 million for 1960, to a total 
of close to $700 million by 1965, and a breakthrough 
to over a billion dollars by 1975, is foreseen for busi- 
ness paper advertising. Total industrial advertising 
investments in all vehicles of communication will 
probably total almost $2.5 billion by 1975. 

The outlook ahead is extremely good for our 
economy, and likewise for the role of business pub- 
lications in supporting that economy. The tremen- 
dous growth of scientific research and development 
in the United States, currently estimated at $22 bil- 
lion for 1970, and at the moment, running close to 
$14 billion a year, will produce a tremendous flow of 
new products, new materials and new processes that 
must be brought to the attention of users. They must 
be marketed and described in the pages of 
business publications. The country faces a $95 bil- 
lion investment in modernizing its present plant. It 
is anticipated that, while our labor force will grow 
less than our total population, nevertheless the out- 
put per-man-hour must increase while working hours 
decline. These are the kind of needs and goals that 
indicate a vital place and function for business pub- 
lications today, and for the near future. s 





Specialized selling pays off 
for American-Standard 


So far, excellent . . Performance to date and planning 
for tomorrow are discussed at sessions held period- 
ically by the four sales management executives who 
shaped the framework for the division’s specialized 
selling. They are (l-r) Frank Y. Carter, general man- 
ager, marketing planning, Controls Div.; Robert W. 
Lear, marketing services director of American-Stand- 
ard; J. R. Warnock, marketing vice-president of the 
division; and Andrew L. Fuller, general sales man- 
ager of the division. 


By A. L. FULLER 

General Sales Manager 

Controls Division 

American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 
Detroit, Mich. 


The Controls Div. of American-Stand- 
ard has completely reorganized its 
sales department, switching from 
general line salesmen to specialized, 
technically-trained sales representa- 
tives. Here’s how the switchover was 
carried out and how it has beefed up 


the division’s sales 


@ A switch to sales specialization has enabled the 
Controls Div. of American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp. to vastly improve its selling efficiency. 

The switch was from 55 general line salesmen to 
40 specialized, technically-trained sales representa- 
tives. Of the 40, 20 call only on wholesalers; 16 call 
only on OEM accounts; and four call only on indus- 
trial consumers. The latter four work directly with 
manufacturers’ agents. 

Thus, each sales representative sells the products 
of interest to the specific customer group for which 
he is directly responsible. This serves to confine the 
market by customer type, but tends to broaden and 
diversify the selling effort from the standpoint of 
product applications to meet specific customer needs. 

The new system went into effect in 1958; and 
now, after three years of appraising the results, we 
are able to report definite improvements. 

On the one hand, this new, close-working asso- 
ciation provides more competent, cost-saving, ef- 
ficiency-improving service for customers; and on the 
other hand, it is (1) effectively building, without 
fuss and fanfare, a broader, more profitable sales 
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3 advantages of 
sales specialization 


1. The customer can work face-to-face 
with salesmen technically qualified in 
all product applications as related to 
specific industry requirements and cus- 
tomer needs. 


2. The specialist sales force helps build 
the company’s reputation as a capable, 
dependable, progressive supply source. 


3. Specialized selling permits concen- 
tration on the real probiems of selling 
a technical product, rather than scatter- 
ing sales efforts. 











base, and (2) generating good will for the Con- 
trols Div. 


3-WAY PAY-OFF . . To elaborate, the effect of this 
change is a definite three-way pay-off. Here’s how: 


1. Now customers can work face-to-face on control 
and valve problems with service-minded sales rep- 
resentatives technically qualified in all product ap- 
plications as related to specific industry requirements 
and customer needs. 

This pattern, with its emphasis focused directly 
on selling by salesmen with specialized technical 
training and knowledge, applies to nearly all prod- 
uct lines and services of the Controls Div. The only 
exceptions to this are certain selling areas which 
will continue to be serviced by manufacturers’ 
agents, a traditional practice widely accepted by the 
industry served. 


2. It tends to enhance the image and reputation of 
our organization as a capable, dependable, progres- 
sive supply source. 

It enables present and prospective customers to 
obtain, through personal contact and direct exchange 
of ideas with these specialized salesmen, a broader 





About the author 


e A. L. FuLer, general sales 
manager of American-Standard’s 
Controls Div., Detroit, joined 
the division in 1946, as a sales- 
man. He was promoted to man- 
ager of valve sales in 1957; and 
was advanced to his present 
position in 1958. Mr. Fuller is a 
mechanical engineering gradu- 
ate of Michigan State University. 
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and yet more intimate picture of our organization as 
an enterprising entity—its facilities; operational 
scope; engineering capabilities; and services-in- 


depth. 


3. Heretofore, we made our customer contacts 
through regional representatives who, for the most 
part, were acquainted generally, not technically, 
with their various product lines. For technical in- 
formation and engineering application assistance on 
an off-the-beaten-track use, they were forced to send 
an S.0.S. to a regional or headquarters specialist. 

Result: Without fully realizing it, we were scatter- 
ing our shots—making sales somewhat haphazardly. 
Now we are concentrating our fire directly on the 
target and squarely hitting the bullseye. 


THE OLD WAY . . Under the old system, which was 
used for about 40 years, a customer or prospective 
customer of the Controls Div. dealt with a general 
territorial salesman who reported to a regional man- 
ager; at this level the services of a regional specialist 
were available to the customer. 

The regional manager, in turn, reported to the 
general sales manager, who was responsible for all 
home office and plant contacts on major matters. In- 
cluded were products, their development, improve- 
ment and refinement, and packaging; market trends 
and marketing plans development, and final prod- 
uct distribution. 

The general sales manager also kept a supervisory 
watch over the activities of seven headquarters- 
based sales specialists, each of whom had charge ot 
a specific product area encompassing refrigeration 
and heating, appliance, and industrial controls for 
OEM accounts. 

This system in practice revealed certain major 
shortcomings, in addition to those resulting from the 
salesmen’s lack of technical know-how. For example: 


1. Responsibility for a product line—its engineering, 
marketing strategy, and sales—fell into the lap of a 
product manager at the home office. 


2. A regional manager was, in effect, a jack-of-all- 
trades from the sales standpoint. Because of his par- 
ticular territory assignment, he necessarily kept 
abreast of regional rather than national marketing 
activities embracing many industries and customer 
types. 


THE NEW LOOK .. In the newly streamlined set-up, 
a one-industry representative serving customers 
specifically assigned to him is only a short step re- 
moved from a specialist from the home office. These 
specialists report to one of eight sales managers 
oriented in specific industries and customer types. 

OEM sales responsibility is divided, by sales man- 
ager, into three classes: appliance, heavy industrial, 
and refrigeration and air conditioning. 

With one exception, all wholesale distribution is 
directed and coordinated by one sales manager; that 
sole exception is the West Coast, where a regional 
office (Los Angeles) is maintained. Sales managers 





responsible for these sales groups report directly to 
the general sales manager. 

(Addition of a new dimension to this basic frame- 
work should also be noted: Under plans now being 
formulated by the division’s marketing department, 
products sold to industrial consumers will be in- 
tegrated in an instrumentation sales group. Included 
will be certain parts of the Detroit Controls and 
Norwood lines as well as the recently acquired 
Rochester Mfg. Co.’s thermometer and Lindsay 
gauge lines.) 


PRODUCT MANAGERS .. At the right hand of each 
sales manager are product-oriented marketing man- 
agers who handle marketing-planning and product- 
planning functions. These men have a two-way flow 
of communication through the division’s four manu- 
facturing plants (at Detroit; Stratford, Conn.; 


Rochester, N. Y.; Monrovia, Calif.) and through the 
sales manager. 

In addition, working closely with the sales pro- 
motion-advertising department, the product manager 
plays an important part in merchandising planning 
and programming, including the development of es- 
sential sales tools. 

He also has the authority to initate development 
of new products and modification or adaptation of 
existing products as may be required by sales man- 
agers. To illustrate, recently, armed with accumulated 
field reports received from divisional sales personnel, 
the merchandising manager of wholesaler sales in- 
dicated that a growing number of customers, to meet 
their anticipated specific needs, would soon demand 
a new, improved expansion valve combining com- 
pact design with high-performance capacity. 

Careful analysis of this projected need for such a 
development and estimated yearly usage require- 
ments by the product manager in this instance clear- 
ly proved the profitability of the investment in- 
volved. 


Thus, from the product manager’s study came the 
new Detroit 900 expansion valve—backed by a com- 
pletely “packaged” merchandising plan. The valve is 
contributing importantly to the division’s 1961 sales 
volume in the air conditioning and refrigeration in- 
dustry. 


SUCCESS STORIES . . The salesmen are also proving 
to be a prolific source of new product and new ap- 
plication ideas. Here are two examples: 


1. A well-known manufacturer of washing machines 
decided to go into the production of a coin-operated 
drycleaning unit. Previously, he had been using an 
American-Standard water-mixing valve. Now, he is 
also purchasing some solenoid valves and refrigera- 
tion components. 

The division feels that under the old set-up, us- 
ing a general-line sales force, it would have had far 


Problem solving . . Raymond W. Lawton (left), technical 


sales representative who specializes in selling 
air conditioning controls to the 


OEM market, discusses the application of a new expan- 


sion valve with Robert H. Proctor, 
engineering section supervisor, Ford Motor Co. 


less chance of getting this additional business. The 
sale was made easier by virtue of the fact that the 
specialized sales representative was familiar with 
the technical aspects of his products and the par- 
ticular requirements of the prospect. 


2. In another case, a new clutchless transmission for 
use in compact cars—dubbed “the poor man’s auto- 
matic transmission” by the automotive industry— 
was developed to meet a customer need. Again, the 
salesman’s technical know-how was in a large part 
responsible for this new business. 

For any further proof of the effectiveness of our 
new approach to marketing, all I have to do is to 
look at how our other customers are boosting their 
volume of business with us. And that, after all is 
said and done, is the big pay-off. « 





For another view on sales specialization see 
article beginning on the following page. 
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The goldsmith and 
the sales specialists 


Being a fable concerned with the profitability, 
or absence thereof, 


of selling with a specialized sales staff 


Editor's Note: This satirical fable was written by a 
sales promotion man with a building materials 
manufacturer. The author said he has “been ap- 
palled at the growing tendency for specialized sell- 
ing to be carried to the point where overlapping 
functions and excessive costs waste the advantages 
of that specialization.” He added: “I had planned to 
use this fable as a humorous case in point in our 
monthly intra-company newsletter. It was suggested, 
however, that the article not be published as it 
might be construed as an attack on the high- 
echelon executives responsible for these policies.” 
For that reason, in submitting the article to IM, our 
author asked to remain anonymous. (For a different 
view on specialized selling, see the article beginning 


on page 108.) 


@ Many years ago, in the Kingdom of Oden, there 
dwelt a wealthy goldsmith. Now this was no or- 
dinary goldsmith, for he was wondrously clever and 
had imparted the secrets of his skill to many nimble 
apprentices so that all the wealthy nobles of Oden 
and even those from kingdoms afar off came to buy 
his wares. Habdah was his name and he made 
crowns, and jewelled ornaments, silver bells, golden 
flagons, dirks, sword handles and all manner of such 
other amenities of a superior civilization. 

As Habdah’s band of apprentices grew in number 
and increased in skill he hit upon the idea of com- 
missioning traveling merchants to sell his products 
for him as they journeyed to the four corners of the 
earth. Now verily this was a good deal, for the mer- 
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chants traded Habdah’s wares for gold, silver and 
precious stones, meticulously kept a tenth part 
thereof, and turned over the balance (minus such 
costs as inns, meals and camel rental) to Habdah 
when once more they returned to Oden. 


GADZOOKS! . . One fine morning as Habdah was 
carefully studying the reports his bookkeepers had 
zealously prepared a curious smile played at his lips. 
“Gadzooks!” he cried, (which is an Odenese excla- 
mation roughly translatable as “Voila!”) “I have dis- 
covered a new principle which will double our 
riches and halve our expenses!” Since Habdah was 
not in the habit of talking at great length to him- 
self he said nothing further, but we are able to 
penetrate his reasoning by observing his further ac- 
tions. 

What Habdah perceived was that some of his 





traveling merchants were extremely adept in deal- 
ing with nobles, others had a flair for selling huge 
quantities of jewelled dirks and swords to captains 
of armies, or golden flagons to keepers of sumptuous 
inns, or wholesale disposal of baser trinkets to small 
stall-keepers in the bazaars. What was more natural 
than to assign each to his particular forte—thus per- 
mitting each to concentrate on what he did best! 
Habdah saw other advantages, too. Instead of hav- 
ing to learn about dirks, flagons, swords, crowns and 
trinkets, the merchant could concentrate on the good 
qualities of just one of the goldsmith’s products and 
thus sell more with less training or effort. Finally by 
sending his specialists only to the specific towns 
where his markets existed he would save countless 
inn bills and a lot of wear and tear on camels. 
Habdah put his scheme into immediate opera- 
tion and lo, the apprentices were sore put to turn 
out their wares fast enough. Whale oil lamps were 
brought into their work rooms and a special crew of 
apprentices worked from sundown to cock-crow. 
Habdah viewed this frenzied activity with satisfac- 
tion and three months after his plan went into effect 
called for a special report from his bookkeepers. 


A FLY IN THE OINTMENT . . The figures were truly 
amazing. Never before had one goldsmith sold so 
much in so short a time. But then, the expenses were 
heavy, too, and the profits were less than it appeared 
they should be. Habdah met the problem squarely 
by beheading an assistant bookkeeper and summon- 
ing his chief merchants to a buzwah (or meeting) 
where he gave strict orders to sell still more, and at 
less cost. “Why are we wearing out so many camels 
on the Oden to Cathay run” he asked, “and who 
ever heard of squandering three hogsheads of Per- 
sian mead just to entertain a handful of visiting 
nobles?” 

Each merchant vowed that his departments 
record for the ensuing half year would outshine all 
the rest, and each went back to confer with his men 
on how best to accomplish this. The scheming and 
the planning went on incessantly and each group 
jealously spied on the others to make sure its 
rivals received no advantage that they themselves 
had not already secured. So fierce was the rivalry 
that even the scriveners took to chaining the drawers 
of the record boxes before leaving their place of 
work. 

At the end of six months Habdah called another 
great buzwah. All groups were required to attend, 
and each was called upon to report before the grand 
council. Department A reported that it had sold 
many jeweled dirks to various armies and, in the 
process, had sold a considerable quantity of golden 
flagons to innkeepers, whose facilities they had made 
use of in their travels. 

Department B furiously protested this flagrant 
pilfering of its customers and in turn reported that, 
in order to increase volume it had been forced to 
establish a number of engravers who purchased the 
flagons and embellished them with coats of arms and 
delicate traceries to thus enhance their value to the 


inns. Department C icily pointed out that this prac- 
tice had led these engravers into branching out into 
other ornamental jobber work which had severely 
cut into its direct sales of crowns and jewelled orna- 
ments to members of royal families. As a result, De- 
partment C had been forced to cut prices to build 
sales volume and pointed with pride to a 269% in- 
crease in total sales. 

At this point, the spokesman for Department D 
jumped to his feet and angrily proclaimed that this 
price-cutting had caused great anguish in the stalls 
of the bazaars, where it was soon found that cus- 
tomers were buying at prices lower than the cost to 
the stall-keeper. In order to stay in business Depart- 
ment D had taken to melting gold and applying a 
thin coating of it to crude iron bracelets and pass- 
ing them off as golden jewelry. Only by this shrewd 
maneuver had Department D been able to make a 
substantial contribution to general sales volume. 


HABDAH’S LAST WORD .. A hush came over the as- 
sembly as Habdah stood and spread wide his arms. 
“My bookkeeper has just tabulated your reports” he 
said grimly, “and your sales have risen by 300%. 
But after deducting our costs, commissions and ex- 
penses, we have made no more profit than we did 
last year. This means that by fighting among your- 
selves you've worked three times as hard to stay in 
the same place.” 

Habdah then announced that henceforth, all ex- 
cept production workers were off the payroll, that 
he would produce only jewels for royalty and sell to 
all who came to his door at one price only. 

The buzwash was declared dismissed and the 
former department heads disconsolately wended 
their separate ways. Some joined traveling caravans 
and disappeared, others took up juggling and court 
jestering, and two of the more mechanically in- 
clined opened up a used chariot lot. As for Habdah 


and his apprentices, they packed away the whale 
oil lamps, and worked serenely in the quiet atmos- 
phere of the old shop from thence forward. The 
moral of this story might be: “Protect yourself from 
your enemies but seek Allah’s shield against your 
friends” or, possibly, “Don’t apply for a sales job 
with anyone named Habdah.” " 
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11y Gy movempver 70t 


@ In the early spring of 1960, Jones & Lamson’s 
sales began to drop for no apparent reason. We be- 
gan investigating and found that a tangible change 
had taken place in industrial buying patterns. 

We examined six studies (two of which we con- 
ducted), and they all showed that industrial buying 
influence—at least for capital goods—was moving up 
to include more top management men, and broaden- 
ing out to include more middle and lower manage- 
ment personnel. 

The disturbing part of this was that the increasing 
amount of evidence which showed that these new 
“influentials” could not (or would not) take the time 
to listen to salesmen. 

We decided that we must now close doors with 
our advertising, not just open them. We had to in- 
form, educate and influence our prospects’ top man- 
agement. We had to create selective and pre-condi- 
tioned interest in our company and its products, and 


The J&L 
‘dimensional’ 
ad theory — 


does it 
work? 


do the basic sales groundwork the salesman has been 
Last year Jones & Lamson Machine traditionally expected to do for so many years. 


Co. caused quite a stir in industrial MEDIA LIST SLASHED . . To accomplish this major 
task, while continuing to use the 27 publications and 


advertising circles with what it called a ae 
four directories on our media list, would have re- 


‘dimensional advertising.’ Here is quired a tremendous increase in our advertising 
. budget. That we couldn’t expect. The answer, as we 
how the campaign has fared. saw it, was to have more and bigger ads in fewer 
publications. 
So, in July of 1960, we sent out a three-page letter 
to all conceivably concerned media representatives. 
In the letter we described our problem, told them of 
our probable decision, and offered them an oppor- 
tunity to relate their publications to our project. 
By JORDAN D. Woop This they did in the week of Sept. 19, in a Boston 
Marketing Services Manager hotel room. Our agency’s media director and I were 
Jones & Lamson Machine Co. in virtual residence all week. We heard 35 persons 
Springfield, Vt. make 23 presentations. These “pitches” were all 
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zeroed in on the problem as we had outlined it; and 
were generally quite well done. Each representative 
was asked to submit the AIA Media Data Form for 
his publication and a single-sheet summary of “rea- 
sons-why.” 

It is a matter of record that we selected American 
Machinist /Metalworking Manufacturing and Steel, 
and the Hitchcock Blue Book Directory. We know 
that many top-flight, excellent publications were not 
chosen. We know that we did not end up with an 
ideal budget (who ever does?). And we know that 
the publications we picked might not be ideal for 
other advertisers—or for that matter, for J&L in the 
future. 

But, a close-out date had to be set—and ours was 
the end of September. 


‘SELLING’ J&L MANAGEMENT . . Our presentation of 
the situation to our own management (in October, 


mensions of buying influence indicated by the studies 
mentioned earlier. 


PROVIDING FOR EVALUATION . . Results are the final 
measure of performance; but, results cannot be meas- 
ured unless: 


1. Objectives have been clearly defined, in writing. 


2. Adequate means for evaluation had been pre- 
viously provided for. 


Our objectives, basically, were to inform those top 
management persons who influence purchases but 
won't or can’t see salesmen, and to provide produc- 
tion management with more data on our products. 

When providing for proper evaluation we realized 
that a single measure of the new program wouldn't 
be sufficient. So, right at the beginning, as soon as 
we decided which publications to use, we began dis- 





NEW ATL AUTOMATIC TURRET LATHE 
24 saddle motion provides 


maximum length of turn... 
maximum rigidity 


‘Door closer’ . . J¢>L’s cam- 
paign consisted of six 12- 
page inserts in each of two 


magazines, and a 16-page 
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THE ATL OFFERS UNEQUALLED CAPACITY 


insert in a directory. The 
ETT photo on page 112 shows one 
of the 12-page inserts. The 
inserts are bound in “back- 
wards” and are perforated 
for easy removal. Photo at 
immediate left shows a 
spread from the insert. 








before we contacted media) consisted of an hour 
and a half discussion of the market as we had 
found it, our definition of the problem facing us, 
and our recommendation of the sort of thing the 
marketing services department should do to help re- 
lieve it. 

Present at this meeting was the chairman, presi- 
dent, treasurer, sales manager, marketing manager 
and most of the product sales managers. It was held 
away from the home office building, and there was 
no mention of any specific amount of budget money, 
and the publications involved were not mentioned 
by name. 

Our corporate and marketing management 
“bought” the analysis and recommendations, which 
eventually resulted in six 12-page inserts in each of 
the two magazines, and a 16-page insert in the di- 
rectory. This was our “dimensional advertising,” so 
named because it would encompass the broader di- 


cussing evaluation with their respective research 
personnel. And, in order to wring as much informa- 
tion as possible out of each measurement dollar, we 
arranged for joint meetings of the researchers. The 
purpose of these meetings was to prevent duplica- 
tion of methods and studies. 


RESULTS . . We were not, frankly, entering into this 
program without some evidence that the technique 
was effective. The previous year we had run a 16- 
page insert in Hitchcock's Blue Book Directory. We 
did this for several reasons, one of which was to 
measure results of “dimensional” advertising. 

A Hitchcock survey showed 30 inquiries, and 10 
of these inquiries resulted in over $310,000 in sales. 
We do not claim that the sales were a direct result 
of the advertising; but, the directory ad did “trigger” 
the action our way. 

We did, therefore, have some proof that this kind 
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of advertising does work. Of course, we needed 
more evidence; and we got it: 


1. Steel’s study. Shortly after the first insert ap- 
peared, Steel mailed a thousand overrun inserts to as 
many names chosen at random from specified SIC 
categories. This mailing included a questionnaire. 
The return was over 30%. 


© Do you recall having read this advertisement in 
Steel? That was the first question. Just under 50% of 
the top management respondents said, “yes,” and 
65% of the production, engineering and purchasing 
persons who replied answered in the affirmative. 


® Does your company use this type of equipment? 
That was the second question; and 84% replied 
that they did—which wasn’t too surprising, consid- 
ering the SIC’s that had been specified. 


© Did you write for more information? That ques- 
tion was next, and 4.7% of the 84% above did. Some 
27% called the advertisement to someone’s attention; 
and 12% tore the insert out and sent it on. Nearly 
4% called in a J&L representative, and over a quarter 
of these knew of someone else who had taken a 
similar action. 


© One question asked for ad-lib comments on the 
advertisement itself. Out of about 300 comments, 
nine were derogatory—only 32%. 


The second insert was on a single line, the turret 
lathes. This time, because the cover clearly specified 
a more limited content, the recall was lower, averag- 
ing about 46%. But, the per cent that called in J&L 
representatives nearly doubled. 


2. Starch scores. Seldom have we had the excellent 
“seen-associated,” “read-most” and “noted” cost 
ratios that we had on the second insert. 

The “seen-associated” for the covers went over 
400, and the inside covers also had scores of nearly 
400. All cost ratios were very high—except for the in- 
side pages. 

Because we received such an improved return on 
representatives-called-in, and a continued high recall 
on the ad itself, we have reasoned that the cost ra- 
tios for the inside pages dropped for two reasons: 


© Starch does not select the SIC categories pertinent 
to any single advertiser, and therefore necessarily 
interviews many who are not interested in machine 
tools. 


© The covers of the insert clearly defined the con- 
tent as dealing with only turret lathes. 


However, even with this lack of SIC selectivity, 
the Starch seen-associated score for the complete in- 
sert was over 400. Nearly 50% of the readers checked 
recalled having seen the insert. Cumulative reader- 
ship showed substantial multi-page traffic as well. 


3. Brand recognition. In cooperation with McGraw- 
Hill's research department, a brand name recognition 
study was started. This was designed to show the re- 
lationship (if any) of the insert with identity; and 
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how identity would rise or fall after each insert. 

An analysis of over-all inquiry return flow for 
AM/MM was made to determine a closing date for 
the surveys. This it did; and it also provided what 
might be a guide to the ideal time lapse between in- 
serts in a program of our type. A graph of the in- 
quiry returns showed an identifiable point where 
the “life” of an issue and its inserts began to taper 
off. (A word of warning: this should not be con- 
sidered a pat formula for advertising frequency. The 
product mix, number of pages, type of binding, pre- 
vious frequency of advertising and national eco- 
nomic climate are all influencing factors. ) 

As a result of the brand study, we found a def- 
inite relationship between our inserts and “rec- 
ognition.” We also saw the beginning of a cumula- 
tive effect, although not enough time has elapsed to 
draw any specific conclusions. 


WHAT'S NEXT? . . At the time we presented our 
proposal to our management in October of 1960, 
we were already considering further refinements of 
our program. The domination of six issues of each 
of two publications per year might not be enough— 
even if the results were exceptionally good. 

So, we have been studying about nine publications 
including these we now are using. One study con- 
sisted of an extensive phone survey, conducted un- 
der the guidance of Industrial Advertising Research 
Institute, to bring out more information on editorial 
and advertising readership, editorial loyalty and 
awareness of receipt. 

Because this study (involving many thousands of 
names) was done for internal information and 
guidance, and because we do not believe that the 
findings would be as applicable to others as to our- 
selves, we are not publicizing our findings. 

We merely mention it to show that any amount 
of study and research is never really enough. An 
adman can never have all the information he could 
use. We intend to continue to seek out data which 
will help us to improve our program. . 





About the Author 
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Jones & Lamson Machine Co., 
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writer, an account executive 
with an eastern ad agency, a display director for a 
midwestern utility company, a door-to-door sales- 
man and a professional wrestler. Mr. Wood is a past 
vice-president of the Association of Industrial Ad- 
vertisers and a past president of the Boston AIA 
chapter. 





How 

design 
engineers 
pick 
components 


New study shows where product de- 
signers get information 


BY H, JAY BULLEN 
IM Eastern Editor 


@ Major changes or additions to existing product 
lines currently are under development in 76 out of 
100 plants comprising the original equipment mar- 
ket. A minimum of three sources of supply for the 
materials and components needed for these prod- 
ucts probably will be considered by the product 
design groups working on them. 

These are two of the major findings of a re- 
search report on “fhe Product Designer's Influ- 
ence in the Original Equipment Market,” prepared 
by Sweet’s Catalog Service’s marketing research de- 
partment in cooperation with Erdos & Morgan Re 
search Service, New York. 

To get a profile of product design organization 
and activities within OEM plants, 2,000 question- 
naires were mailed to a national cross section of de- 
sign personnel. Among the 768 respondents the 
“typical” (median) plant employing under 100 per- 
sons has eight trained people working on product 
design and development. Plants in the 250- to 500- 
employe bracket have 17 people in this activity, and 
plants with 2,500 or more employes have 387. 


DESIGNERS’ FUNCTIONS . . Sixteen per cent of the 
design departments studied had only one function; 
while 71% were responsible for three or more of 
these functions: product planning, preliminary de- 
sign engineering, production design engineering, 
drafting, standards engineering, tool engineering, 
testing, quality control, and basic research. 

The study covered 62 product classes. For these 
classes, design engineers’ responsibilities were re- 
ported in the following categories: determine type, 
determine brand, determine specification, select sup- 
plier, evaluate supplier, authorize expenditure and 
review project. 

Determining both type and specification ranked 


extremely high for all products. Brand determina- 
tion generally was low, indicating that design engi- 
neers may be less concerned about brand than about 
products meeting prescribed standards. 


THE INFORMATION SEARCH . . The typical product 
designer in the study spends four hours each week 
searching for information on materials and compo- 
nents for use in his plant’s products. 

Business publications were the number one source 
for getting design ideas (mentioned by 76% of the 
survey respondents). Trade shows were second and 
catalogs third. Sixty-five per cent of the respondents 
also considered business papers the best source for 
finding new or unfamiliar products. 

Catalogs were cited in number one position (84% 
of the respondents) when it came to comparing 
and evaluating products and for finding specifica- 
tions and dimensions. 

Salesmen were the main source of information for 
product designers seeking to determine performance 
and service characteristics, with catalogs running 
a close second. Salesmen also were the top informa- 
tion source for determining cost. About 56% of the 
contacts between design engineers and vendors’ 
salesmen are initiated by the engineers. 

Directories were listed as the product designers’ 
top information source for locating local suppliers. 

An accompanying table shows the relative im- 
portance of the various information sources for the 
product designers in the survey. 2 


Considered Most Useful 
Information Sources By 
Product Designers in the OEM 
Mail 
Direc- Adver- 
tories tising 


Product 
Designer's 
Activities 





Trade Sales- Bus. Cata- 
Shows men Papers logs 





Getting de- 
sign ideas 


49.6% 28.5 75.9% 35.0 6.5 16.4 





Finding new 
or unfamil- 
iar pdets 





Comparing & 
evaluating 
products 

Finding di- 


mension & 





specifica- 
tions 





Determining 
performance 
& service 
character- 


istics 5.5 55.5 17.8 ' 2.1 3.5 





Locating local 


suppliers 2.8 Ee. 127°; Mad; 167 13D 





Determining 
Cost 1.9 78.7 4.6 46.1 3.0 3.3 
Percentages total more than 100 due to multiple answers 
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A 
guide 


to 


industrial 


Advertising Management 


By GEORGE BLACK 
President 
Black-Russell-Morris 
Newark, N. J. 


This is the first of a four-part Encyclo- 
pedia of Marketing series on indus- 
trial advertising management—with 
the emphasis on management. This 
first part deals with department or- 
ganization and the control of the 
various ad functions. Future articles 
in this series will cover budget-plan- 
ning and record-keeping, agency and 


inter-departmentai_ relations, and 


evaluation and research 


@ Industrial advertising managers control the ex- 
penditure of more than $1 billion annually. In this 
age of astronomical government budgets this may 
seem inconsequential, but it is large enough to pay 
the freight for thousands of industrial publications; 
to keep an endless number of printers, artists and 
writers eating regularly; and to maintain a large 
number of ad managers in reasonably acceptable, 
suburban-style living. 

But in spite of this large budget responsibility, the 
industrial ad manager is a relatively low paid ex- 
ecutive. His counterpart in consumer advertising 
commands twice his salary. His colleague, the in- 
dustrial sales manager, is rated on a completely dif- 
ferent and higher scale. Recent attempts to convert 
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industrial advertising managers to marketing man- 
agers have had some effect on raising their status 
and income, but by and large these attempts have 
failed miserably. 

Part of the reason for the industrial advertising 
manager being the low man on the totem pole is the 
lack of understanding by company management of 
the industrial ad manager’s importance and re- 
sponsibility. But a good part of the burden must be 
borne by the ad manager himself, who has been more 
of a manager in name than he has been in deed. In- 
dustrial advertising management is no sinecure. But 
a lot of people, people who count, think it is. 

Advertising managers are well aware of the neces- 
sity for selling themselves to top management. In 
fact, the national industrial advertising group, the 
Association of Industrial Advertisers, as well as 
many of the local chapters, have had specific pro- 
grams aimed at getting top management to look 
more kindly on the industrial adman. 





MAJOR WEAKNESSES 





A few years ago the Institute for Advertising Con- 
trols conducted a series of studies to find out what 
corporate executives thought about advertising man- 
agers. The results showed quite conclusively that 
their opinions were low. The reasons could be traced 
to two major weaknesses. 

One of these was the lack of proper internal sys- 
tems, records and procedures in the advertising de- 
partment, which gave rise to the general belief that 
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advertising management was nil, and that advertis- 
ing departments were run haphazardly. 

The other was the extremely poor communica- 
tions between the advertising department and the 
sales and management groups. It was obvious from 
these findings that ad managers were not getting 
their story across to sales and management person- 
nel. 

The major purpose of this four-part presentation is 
to provide the advertising manager with the type of 
ammunition he needs to help him do a better man- 
agement job and to communicate information about 
the job he is doing to those who count. 





DEPARTMENT ORGANIZATION 





Tables of department organization vary radically 
with company size, type and business philosophy. 
There are some very small firms with complete ad- 
vertising departments and some very large ones op- 
erating on a one-man basis. Regardless of the com- 
pany’s size, however, the same functional respon- 
sibilities exist. 

To begin with, every industrial advertising de- 
partment must have somebody at its head. This man 
may have the title of advertising manager, and for 
the purpose of this discussion we will assume he 
does. But it should be remembered that in many 
cases the department head will be the sales manager, 
the assistant to the sales manager, the company 
president himself, or maybe even one of the sec- 
retaries. 

Good company organization requires that the 
department head have an assistant or replacement 
so that functions may be carried on in case of vaca- 
tion, illness or other temporary absence of the head 
man. For our purposes we will assume that our de- 
partment has a manager and that the manager has 
an assistant. 

Let us now look closely at various advertising de- 
partment functions and at the opportunities for man- 
agement offered by each. 


PUBLICATION ADVERTISING . . Space advertising 
usually is the industrial ad managers biggest re- 
sponsibility. Here are the functions he controls in 
that area: (1) selection of media; (2) development 
of copy themes; (3) art concepts; (4) copywriting; 
(5) production. 

The opportunity for displaying management 
ability shows up in the presentation of the space 


schedule and the justification of it; in the reasoning 
offered for the copy and the art approach recom- 
mended; in the clarity of the budget estimates; in 
the statement of anticipated results; and finally in 
the analysis of results achieved. 


PRODUCT LITERATURE . . Another area in which the 
ad manager can exhibit management capabilities is 
in product literature, where he can act on: (1) in- 
itiation; (2) copy preparation; (3) art concepts; 
(4) production; (5) quantity determination; (6) 
printing; (7) distribution. 

Product literature generally originates with the 
sales department, but alert advertising management 
thinking can be shown by an awareness of literature 
needs; by art and copy concepts in tune with sales 
needs; by intelligent determination of quantities re- 
quired; by soundly planned distribution, and by 
easily understandable and accurate cost records. 


DIRECT MAIL . . The ad manager's responsibilities: 
(1) creation and maintenance of mailing lists; (2) 
purchase of special mailing lists; (3) copy prepara- 
tion; (4) art concepts; (5) production; (6) print- 
ing; (7) distribution. 

Creativity is the dominant factor in direct mail 
programs, but there is plenty of room for good ad- 
vertising management. Accurate list maintenance 
and planned programs for list-building reflect man- 
agement abilities. The entire control procedure for 
direct mail, including the reasoning for each mailing 
piece, anticipated results, accurate budget estimates, 
intelligent analysis of results achieved and adequate 
cost records all provide excellent management op- 
portunities. 


EXHIBITS . . The ad manager acts on: (1) selection 
of exhibitions; (2) design of booths; (3) booth con- 
struction; (4) booth set-up; (5) manning of the 
booth; (6) booth tear-down; (7) booth storage. 

Exhibits provide the advertising manager with an 
unusually good opportunity to demonstrate manage- 
ment ability. Intelligent analysis of exhibition data 
to back up recommendations for participation is a 
good beginning. 

Management ability is also shown by the way in 
which all the aspects of the booth design and con- 
struction are handled; but the big area of advertising 
management with respect to exhibits comes in the 
handling of booth set-ups, planned manning of the 
booth, and booth tear-down. 

These are big elements of cost and annoyance. An 
advertising manager can raise his stature appreciably 
by efficient take-over of these responsibilities. An 
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ADVERTISING MANAGEMENT 


opportunity for sound management also shows up in 
the post exhibition analysis and report. 


PRODUCT PUBLICITY . . Areas of action for the ad 
manager are: (1) program planning; (2) release 
and article writing; (3) photographs; (4) release 
lists; (5) publication contacts; (6) clearances and 
approval. 

A publicity program that is limited to announce- 
ments about new personnel or new products or new 
company activity offers little opportunity for man- 
agement. But a planned publicity program, inte- 
grated with sales and marketing needs, provides the 
advertising manager with an excellent opportunity 
to demonstrate management capacity. 

The two important aspects are the original plan at 
the beginning of the program and the periodic prog- 
ress reports which show the relation between the 
plan and the results. 


HOUSE ORGANS... The ad manager can initiate: (1) 
the gathering of information; (2) story writing; (3) 
art and layout; (4) printing; (5) distribution. 

Our concern here is with external house organs. 
Unfortunately, too many external house organs have 
become creatures of habit, going from month-to- 
month and year-to-year following a format and plan 
established long before. 

There is a great opportunity for true management 
in the appraisal and reappraisal of external house 
organs; in the clear establishment of a purpose for 
publication; in the critical evaluation of the mailing 
list used; and in research to evaluate the effective- 
ness of the publication. 


SALES AIDS . . The ad manager's responsibilities: (1) 
determining needs; (2) determining type; (3) copy; 
(4) art. 

Sales aids vary from simple giveaways to elab- 
orate recorded messages and movies. Management 
abilities show themselves in the analysis of needs, in 
the justification for the type recommended and in 
the follow-through after creation. 

This latter is extremely important because checks 
have shown that a good many sales aids turn out to 
be nothing more than expensive monuments. Alert 
advertising management can work directly with sales 
departments to see to it that sales aids get the use 
for which they were intended. 


INQUIRY-HANDLING . . The ad manager must act 
on: (1) determining procedure; (2) designing 
forms; (3) printing forms; (4) processing; (5) 
evaluation. 

Creating inquiries is not a particularly difficult 
job today, thanks to the “bingo card” technique of 
most publications. Where the advertising manager 
shows his managerial ability, however, is in the 
method of procedures he develops for processing 
those inquiries which are received. 
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In the first place, clarity is essential. Forms which 
are designed for use should be as simple as pos- 
sible. Proper management should see to it that 
clerical work is handled by clerks, not salesmen; and 
that the maximum amount of screening is done by 
mail and phone rather than by personal visits. 

Management ability also shows up in evaluation 
methods and reports which indicate weak and strong 
spots in the inquiry picture. 


PHOTOGRAPHY ... The ad manager's responsibilities: 
(1) determining need; (2) establishing procedure; 
(3) organizing files. 

The scramble to find photographs, so typical of 
the unorganized advertising department, makes it 
clear that here is a good opportunity for sound man- 
agement. A clear procedure should be established 
for securing needed photos and for avoiding the 
high cost of unnecessary photography. 

Contact print files or master prints in full size with 
adequate captions should be organized so that they 
can be used with ease and maintained without a 
great deal of unnecessary clerical work. 


ET CETERA . . The items above represent specific re- 
sponsibilities faced by most advertising managers. 
To these you can, of course, add important things 
such as internal communications among sales, ad- 
vertising and top management; product and market 
research; preparation of lectures, speeches and vis- 
ual aids; preparation of the corporate annual report; 
community relations activity; public relations activ- 
ity, etc. 

A well-organized advertising department should 
have an individual assigned to each of the responsi- 
bilities. In a small department it may be that one 
man will be responsible for the bulk. Companies 
fortunate enough to have an active and competent 
advertising agency may find that responsibility for 
much of the publication advertising, direct mail, 
product publicity and other items can be lifted from 
the shoulders of the ad manager. 

The final responsibility and the supervision, how- 
ever, should never be waived. 


ORGANIZATION MUSTS 


Here are some basic keys to good department or- 
ganization. 


1. The advertising manager cannot live in a vacuum. 
To do a sound advertising job it is important that he 
know his company, its policies, its products and its 
markets. It is essential that he create avenues so 
that information flows to his department from manu- 
facturing, sales and top management. He must make 
it clear that this information is essential for the 
proper management of his responsibilities. 


2. The advertising manager must communicate. This 





may seem elementary, but in my experience the 
majority of advertisiag managers do a very poor job 
of communicating to sales departments and top 
management. A system for progress reporting and 
for informing those concerned should be carefully 
developed and maintained. 


3. Internal distribution is vital. Closely allied to 
communications is a system for the internal routing 
of advertising material. Too often a customer sees an 
ad before a salesman does, or asks for a bulletin the 
salesman has never heard about. The resultant em- 
barrassment does not help the position of the ad 
manager one bit. 

Good advertising department management re- 
quires a planned system for the routing of all ad- 
vertising material to those in sales and management 


who should be informed. 


4. Advertising management requires money man- 
agement. Most controllers are of the opinion that ad- 
vertising managers have no business sense and little 
in common with financial management. They com- 
municate this reaction readily to corporate execu- 
tives. 

Advertising department management can rise or 
fall on the manager's ability to create budgets, to 
work within them, to keep accurate records, to 
analyze and interpret costs, and to get the best pos- 
sible value for every dollar spent. It is important 
that the industrial advertising manager make it ob- 
vious to all that he is aware of the meaning and 
value of money and that he operates his department 
in a business-like manner. 


5. People to people. The varied nature of advertis- 
ing department operations—which means, generally 
speaking, a lack of routine—tends to make the grass 
in the ad department look very green. 

Most clerical personnel in other departments are 
quick to say that the advertising department is an 
ideal place to work. There is a general feeling that 
discipline is relaxed, that bars are down and that 
work is easy. 

In organizing the advertising department it is es- 
sential that the manager fix responsibilities and that 
job procedures are clearly stated. It is important to 
remember that the advertising department is only 
one department of a company and that the ad de- 
partment personnel must meet the same standards 
and abide by the same rules as these other depart- 
ments, 


6. The purchasing factor. Few people realize the 
extent to which an advertising manager is a purchas- 
ing agent. He must buy intangibles as well as tangi- 
bles, talents as well as tools. To live up to the re- 
sponsibilities of advertising management, his pur- 
chasing practices should always reflect a thorough 
knowledge of sources, competitive bidding and ade- 
quate records. 


7. Equipment selection. The size of the advertising 
department and the nature of the work to be done 
determine the type of equipment needed. 
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From the viewpoint of management it is im- 
portant that each piece of equipment be justified. 
No matter what type of equipment is involved—ad- 
dressing, duplicating, photocopying, photography, 
binding, drilling, typing or filing—the ad manager 
should be able to clearly explain the reason for its 
recommendation. 

Good advertising management also requires that 
the ad manager be constantly aware of new equip- 
ment which can cut operating costs, or new services 
which may make the maintenance and operation of 
company-owned equipment unnecessary. 


8. Know the law. Sound advertising management 
requires that the ad manager be completely familiar 
with the laws affecting advertising. 

Good advertising management requires that he be 
completely up-to-date on trademark and copyright 
legislation. He should also completely understand 
how to avoid getting involved in libel or slander, 
suits for idea piracy or violations of personal privacy. 

His department should have clear procedures for 
securing clearances, authorizations, approvals and 
releases where these are required. 


MORE TO COME 


It should be obvious from all of the above that ad- 
vertising management is a big job, but one worth 
doing well. Only as the advertising manager de- 
velops his ability to manage will he be able to raise 
his status and secure the respect and income he de- 
serves. 

Future articles in this series will cover the specifics 
involved in activity-planning and budgeting, pur- 
chasing, record-keeping, agency communications and 
relations, inter-department relations, evaluation and 
research, keeping informed, and other important 
aspects of industrial advertising management. §& 
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MORE AND MORE...SHE REACHES FOR 
A POLYETHYLENE-COATED CONTAINER 


f these packaging materials. He'll be 
i how they can keep the consumer 


€ if Np USTRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 
D« sem of Motions! Distilers end Chem'ca! Corp. 


i en 
99 Pork Ave. New York 16, N.Y. 


eloped special PETROFHENE® poly- Brenches in principol cities 


Premature, but . . U.S./. ran this ad in 1958, and was 
criticized in the industry for giving the polyethylene- 
coated container “premature exposure.” But, U.S.I. 
feels that the ad did much to stimulate end-user 
demand from dairies. 


Once its product was firmly 
enough established, 

U. S. Industrial Chemicals 

Co. ‘‘tossed some 

‘fertilizer’ on the market’’ and 
reaped its share of the 
resulting harvest. Here’s how .. 


By PHILIP GISSER 
Advertising & Publicity Director 
U.S. Industrial Chemicals Co., New York 
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U.S.I.’s ‘orphan’ 


@ We backed a promotional orphan and turned it 
into a winner. The “orphan” was polyethylene 
coated paper and paperboard. It all began in 1957, 
when we decided U.S.I. had a very bright future in 
the polyethylene field. We had only been in it two 
years, and sales of our “Perothene” resin already had 
grown to the point where we had a genuine stake in 
the industry’s progress. 

Therefore, we could now justify advertising and 
publicity expenditures aimed not only at selling our 
polyethylene to the user industries, but also at the 
more general objective of helping these industries 
to grow. We were firmly enough established to 
throw some “fertilizer” on the market and count on 
reaping our share of the increased harvest. 

But where to start? 

Output of polyethylene coated paper and board 
was only about half of industry capacity. But sales 
of polyethylene film were booming. Film was our 
biggest outlet. It was also the fastest growing out- 
let. And it had the largest prospective market. But 
film was getting the promotional attention of all our 
competitors. And anything we could do in this field 
would seem to be relatively modest alongside the 
programs of these competitors—some of whom had a 
10- or 15-year head start on us. 


THE ORPHAN .. So we turned our attention to what 
we felt was a neglected area—paper coating. We had 
several reasons, each of them a good one: 


1. There was little being done in the way of over- 
all market promotion in the paper coating field. 


2. The industry, after all, was in the doldrums, 
being at half capacity. 


3. U.S.I. had a relatively strong position in the 
paper coating field. We simply had the right resins 
for the job earlier than most other polyethylene 
suppliers. 


4. Studies of this field convinced us that most 
people didn’t fully appreciate the potential uses of 
poly coated paper and board. 


So we started our promotion program in the paper 
coating field. Our approach was simple and direct: 
If the problem is that people don’t know about the 
product, we reasoned, why not show it to them in 
some of the many forms it may take. 

Our first thought was to print an ad on poly- 
coated paper. It didn’t take us long to learn, how- 
ever, that printing technology of the time simply 
wasn't up to the job. 

Instead we went to the swatch technique—past- 
ing a piece of poly-coated paper right onto the ad 





page. We thought this would be as effective as an 
entire ad on poly-coated paper, yet simpler and 
cheaper. 

Little did we know that postal regulations on this 
kind of ad were not explicit. Each post office han- 
dling the magazines with our ad interpreted these 
regulations differently. Result: embarrassment and 
delay. 

Nor did we know that the people who glue these 
swatches onto the pages get union rates. The poorest 
paid of these pasters seemed to make more than the 
creative people who worked out the campaign. Re- 
sult: unforseen expenses. Add to this overhead 
charge, a printer’s upcharge, and an agency com- 
mission and you'll know why the swatches soon 
looked like polyethylene-coated dollar bills to us. 

Nevertheless, we went ahead. 

We made history in the post office department. 
We also made history in our controller's office. 


ON THE RIGHT TRACK . . These ads went into all the 
packaging books, all the converting books, and into 
publications serving the end-use markets too—food, 
industrial packaging, frozen foods, dairy, bakery and 
all the rest. 

With the first few ads we became convinced that 
our approach was the right one. All we had said was 
“Here is a material you should know about,” and 
hundreds of people responded, “Where can we buy 
it?” 

We forwarded those inquiries to extrusion coaters 
of paper and board. I must admit, though, that our 
choice of the recipients for the inquiries was guided 
to a slight extent by the amount of our “Petrothene” 
resin they bought. 

Our ads told paper coaters both generally and 
specifically of opportunities in polyethylene coating. 
In several instances, our ads had specific effect on 
market development and coating material develop- 
ment. 

For instance, we ran an ad on poly-coated milk 
cartons in 1958. Althought we were criticized quite 
generally in our industry for giving these cartons 
“premature exposure,” we're convinced that the ad 
had a very great effect in stimulating end-user de- 
mand—requests from dairies—for the coated milk 
cartons. As a result the industry is now on the 
threshold of a coated-board boom quite a bit earlier 
than it might have been if the user interest had not 
been aroused. 


A PROFITABLE MISTAKE . . Another ad pushing 
coating caused us some embarrassment but never- 
theless had a happy result in the long run. Not too 
long ago we used a swatch of dark chipboard coated 


grows into a top seller 


with white-pigmented polyethylene. To our red- 
faced consternation, the polyethylene separated 
from the chipboard and opened the gates for a 
steady stream of good-natured jibes about the adhe- 
sion of pigmented polyethylene. Their professional 
pride offended, our laboratory men pored over the 
problem of making a top-quality white-pigmented 
polyethylene—and they licked it. A new white-pig- 
mented “Petrothene” will soon be available commer- 
cially. 

Besides advertising, we pushed coated materials 
by exhibiting them at the Packaging Show every 
year. And we used publicity quite heavily. We've 
even coated the cover of our annual report for the 
past three years with polyethylene, and publicized 
this promotion tool wherever possible. 


ADDING IT UP . . What was the result of all these 
efforts? After years in the doldrums, the paper coat- 
ing market started to move up in 1959. The number 
of commercial extruders in the industry jumped from 
43 in early 1958 to 87 by the end of 1960. Industry 
activity has been rising steadily ever since. 

Notice please that the increase began in 1959, 
about two years after the start of the promotion 
campaign. It is generally accepted that the waiting 
period between advertising efforts and results in 
about two years. Was this just a coincidence? 

Of course, the price of polyethylene dropped two 
and one-half cents a pound during the same period. 
And each plastic extruder certainly was working 
hard to develop markets during that time. Still, 
we're convinced that our promotion program played 
a big part in putting over the product—in turning 
an orphan into a winner. * 
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How 5 sales managers 
evaluate new products 


How, and when, does your company evaluate a new product’s market poten- 
tial? This is the question IM asked a panel of top marketing and sales execu- 
tives for the ‘Industrial Sales Executives Forum’ feature. Here are the answers 


of five ‘Forum’ members. Five other executives commented on the question in 


the October issue of IM 


‘Business papers can be a great help 


@ Most often a manufacturer's new product will 
be one that is related to other products that it has 
been making and marketing. We will assume this to 
be the case. 

If it is, you will begin with an intuitive evaluation 
of the market potential and will conduct your re- 
search to support or disprove this intuitive judgment. 

Research consultants may be of help even though 
you are familiar with the field, particularly if you’re 
going to have to sell your program to your manage- 
ment. Certainly, they will be of help if you are not 
familiar with the field. Otherwise, you will probably 
find it will take you as long to pass on your infor- 
mation to your research consultants as it is for you 
to proceed on your own. 

Assuming then that you are somewhat familiar 
with the field, and that you are going to conduct 
your research on your own, you might take three im- 
portant steps. 

Here they are: 

1. Write to the business papers covering the field of 
the new product and ask them to send you reprints 
of any recent articles that they may have published, 
listing the manufacturers and analyzing the prod- 
ucts now in the field. You are almost certain to find 
such a survey unless your proposed product is com- 
pletely unlike anything on the market. 
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By RICHARD A. GRAHAM 
Sales Manager 

Graham Transmissions 
Menomonee Falls, Wis. 


These surveys are usually excellently done and 
will give you a great deal of information. If you 
can’t find a recent survey from one of the trade jour- 
nals, start off with Sweet’s Catalog File or the cata- 
log file that covers the particular field of products in 
which you are interested. 


2. After you've determined who's in the field, the 
next step is to determine their sales volume in prod- 
ucts competitive to yours. 

By checking with a few of their agents or district 
sales people, you will find that you can get this in- 
formation with reasonable accuracy. You may not 
be told what their sales are, but you usually will 
find out approximately what their competitors’ sales 
are. By checking with three or four of them, the 
picture shapes up pretty well. 

A call on the sales manager of one or two of the 
major competitors is usually possible and will pro- 
vide a wealth of information. 

Also, Dun & Bradstreet has made a number of 
analyses of various industries. They indicate the 
total volume of sales of products of a given type and 
kind and break it down according to sizes and other 
classifications. Check to see whether this informa- 
tion is available for the field that you are consider- 
ing. 


Then when you have a pretty fair idea of how the 
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total sales are shared by the various companies in 
the field, you will usually be able to select one com- 
pany whose sales are almost entirely of the product 
you are considering. An examination of the Dun & 
Bradstreet report for that particular concern will 
help to verify the information you already have. 

Again assuming that the product } you are consid- 
ering is related to those you are now manufacturing, 
your own sales organization will be of great help. 
(This fact was brought home to me recently when 
a would-be competitor approached one of our agents 
to conduct a market survey for them. ) 


3. The next step is to determine what share of the 
existing market your new product will capture, and 
what, if any, increase it should produce in the total 
market. Again, some of your better agents will help 
you with this. 

Next, discuss this with three or four key pros- 


pects. Their engineers will have some suggestions 
as to the most wanted features, styling, etc. Their 
opinion means something, particularly if you ask, 
“If this product incorporates the features which you 
feel are needed and it is priced competitively, can we 
count on you to buy from us?” A survey of your 
present customers who are using similar products 
should complete the survey. 


By now you may have become convinced that a 
sufficient market exists. Still you may not have suf- 
ficient confidence to go ahead with an all out tool- 
ing and advertising program. To obtain final con- 
firmation on the market potential, you can build 
your prototype, prepare temporary bulletins and get 
out news releases to the trade papers. The quantity 
and quality of the inquiries will give an excellent 
indication of how well you'll do with your new 
product. 


Lists three steps to insure success 


@ A coordinated evaluation of the market poten- 
tial for the product being introduced is a vital seg- 
ment of the product development, just as the actual 
engineering and production tooling. 

Three significant steps should be taken to insure 


By RALPH J. WEIGER 
Industrial Sales Director 
Federal Pacific Electric Co. 
Newark, N.]J. 


the success of a new industrial product. 
1. Your own market research department can most 


effectively spearhead the early evaluation by in- 
vestigating and reporting on predicted industry re- 
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quirements of the proposed product before the prod- 
uct is developed. 


2. The headquarters sales and marketing depart- 
ment can blend its actual market experience with the 
market research report. Then, by compiling pre- 
dicted usage of the product, through the use of a 
similar product as the yardstick, engineering can 
proceed—if the market survey is satisfactory. 

3. Then, as the product approaches the prototype 
stage of design, a task force of select field salesmen 
in key areas can obtain the final customer appraisal 
and record the customers’ suggestions. These prod- 
uct suggestions should be incorporated if at all pos- 
sible in the design, since they may furnish to the 
product the “salability” it requires to be a profitable 
new item. 


Of course, each industry has its own figures that 
can be used by market research for a basis of usage 


evaluation. Sources that are dependable are the De- 
partment of Commerce statistics, trade association 
figures, or your own knowledge of similar products. 
Industrial construction, population trends, housing 
starts, generating KW load, and number of elec- 
tric motors built in a given period, would be bene- 
ficial if evaluating a new product for the electrical 
industry. 

These statistics would then be used as in points 
No. 2 and No. 3 above to obtain an “in the field” 
evaluation. Extremely successful penetration has re- 
sulted from assigning one person to head up the task 
force to obtain the market penetration that you pre- 
dicted. This person can inject common sense into the 
evaluation so that a practical approach to the prob- 
lem is taken and proper market timing is effected. 
He should also be allowed to carry the product 
through its introductory promotional campaign and 
see that it is fully accepted by the customers. 


ROR te RR ORR ae NS OR SRE IE APR SR RRS, 
Depends upon source of idea 


@ In our commercial foundry business, we actually 
deal in new services that we develop and perform 
for our customers. Because these services generally 
assist the customers in the marketing of their prod- 
ucts, we have a choice of two proven marketing 
analysis methods. 


METHOD NO. 1 . . When the idea for a new service 
generates from within our company, we first compile 
a complete analysis of all the requirements involved 
to develop this service within our plant facilities. If 
this report is favorable, a budgeted plan for research 
and development is approved. 

With the start of this pilot operation, we institute 
a limited market analysis program on a top level 
sales-marketing basis. A careful check is made on the 
current product output of our current customers and 
our leading prospects. We also try to determine their 
potential new product plans. The purpose is to pin- 
point every possible advantage we can offer them 
through the new service we are developing. 

These answers are constantly qualified against the 
results of our development program until the pro- 
gram is successfully concluded. From this appraisal 
we usually can determine several key accounts that 
should have an immediate use for the new service. 
A detailed sales presentation is then prepared. 

With initial customer approval, we enter a two- 
phase program. We start our production operations 
and follow, for a predetermined period of time, the 
new service through the customer’s manufacturing 
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By RUSSELL A. LAWSON 
Marketing Vice-President 
Monarch Aluminum Mfg. Co. 
Cleveland, O. 


operations and his end-product sales results. This 
gives us an opportunity to refine our production op- 
erations to achieve the maximum results in the short- 
est possible time. 

At the same time, we indoctrinate our sales staff 
on the new service and present our program to our 
advertising and public relations agencies. We im- 
mediately expand our market research to embrace 
the total market for the new service and release sam- 
ple presentations to a second group of selected cus- 
tomers and prospects. These presentations are made 
directly through our sales staff. 

A program of this type may take months or even 
several years, depending upon the complexity of the 
service involved. However, our investment to reach 
a full production level has been carefully geared to 
the market potential. At this point, sufficient case 
history material is usually available to support a 
full-scale publicity and advertising campaign. 


METHOD NO. 2... Our second method of market 
analysis is applied when the idea for a new service is 
generated from an outside source, such as a material 
supplier seeking new outlets for his materials or 
services. 

If the idea seems to offer us the possibility of a 
new service that we can offer our customers, we ask 
the supplier to cooperate with us in making a mar- 
ket analysis. This is before we attempt any research 
and development work. The supplier provides full 
market data on the present product usage and pre- 





pares samples of the material in actual use on our 
castings. 

This data is translated into the results we can ex- 
pect in our markets, and presentations, using the 
supplier’s sample material, are made to our custom- 
ers. If the ultimate use is peculiar to a specific in- 
dustry, we enlist that industry’s trade association 


for further data and advice. 

When the final results of this advance market re- 
search are analyzed, we either discard the idea or 
proceed with our research and development opera- 
tions. If we proceed, the data is rechecked and in- 
tegrated into an operating plan similar to the pro- 
cedure we use in our other plan. 


‘Some can’t afford elaborate studies’ 


@ Evaluation of market potential for a new indus- 
trial product should take place prior to any invest- 
ment in the development of the product. 

In larger companies, such evaluation may take 
an elaborate form, including large full-scale ques- 
tionnaire mailings, field interviews with potential 
customers and users and detailed statistical analysis 
of the reports from both “experts” in the field and 
the “market-place.” 

Smaller companies that cannot afford this kind of 
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luxury must rely on obtaining the best sales order 
estimates from their field and home office sales per- 
sonnel who are thoroughly familiar with the product 
potential. This information must be correlated with 
the best estimates of the complete costs necessary to 
develop, pilot run, de-bug, and produce the new 
product. 

The ratio of the total sales of the instrument to 
the total development cost should be such a value as 
to assure a profitable picture for the new instrument 
—and not simply a turnover of money. 


Tells vital role of sales force 


@ Much of our business is for custom designed 
equipment for a highly specialized ultimate use. 
Therefore, we are often faced with a market poten- 
tial which may only involve a couple of dozen 
potential customers. 

Market evaluation is still necessary, but we feel 
that it is best accomplished by our own field sales 
force with assist from our home office sales and en- 
gineering personnel. We feel that this offers the most 
direct and economical basis of determining if the 
product has a market, and what the cost and com- 
petitive aspects of the market will be. 

The over-all program which we consider following 
for any new product covers seven basic steps. 


1. Preparing sample proposals with estimated costs. 


2. Obtaining customer reaction to these sample pro- 
posals, which is usually done in technical confer- 
ences conducted by our own field sales organiza- 
tions. (This step is the most important; the steps 
from here on occur only if a proper market poten- 
tial has been forecast.) 


By W. K. LOMBARD 

Vice-President & Sales Manager 
Thermal Research & Engineering Corp. 
Conshohocken, Pa. 


3. Obtaining an initial order for the equipment. 

This is usually a very tough job because none of 
the customers wants to be the “guinea-pig.” Also, 
the price to this initial customer has to be attractive 
and, therefore, would represent an investment, to a 
certain degree, on our part. 


4. Determining the final design details, as a result 
of building and operating the initial unit. 


5. Establishing accurate pricing information. 


6. Advertising in business papers and via direct 
mail. 


7. Preparing and distributing sales literature. 


We feel that the prominent part played by the 
field sales organization in a market evaluation pro- 
gram also gives us a bonus effect in that, if the prod- 
uct potential looks encouraging, certain members of 
the field sales organization are already well primed 
on the technical and marketing aspects of the prod- 
uct. * 
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How 
Day-Brite 
saves money 
on 

ad production 


By L. J. ROZIER 
Marketing Production Manager 
Day-Brite Lighting, St. Louis 


Here’s how one company used the 
same plates for four separate pro- 
motional efforts in order to cut costs 
and multiply impact 


Money-saver . . Plates for spread at right were used 
for space advertising and for three other separate 
promotional efforts. Copy on spread offered a 24- 
page booklet, spread from which is shown on the 


opposite page. 
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@ A double-barreled approach to a trade promo- 
tion can really pay off when you use the same pro- 
duction dollar for both publication advertising and 
direct mail. 

Most of us too often feel that we have to initiate 
separate production programs for publication adver- 
tising and direct mail even though we are trying to 
get only one message across. And, too often we just 
impress ourselves. 

Basically, our objective is the same for space ad- 
vertising and for direct mail—to sell a product or a 
service. So why not use a single basic plate for both? 

Not only can production dollars be saved, but you 
gain from repetition and from the quality that must 
be inherent in an ad when you know during the 
planning phase of the operation, that it is going to 
have many uses and be with you a long time. In 
four-color work, these points are even more intensi- 


fied. 


A CASE HISTORY . . Let’s take one example of the 
double-barreled approach with a single layout re- 
cently completed by our marketing department with 
great success. 

A new product was involved, employing an en- 
tirely new concept in the commercial and industrial 
lighting field. The product was a combination light- 
ing fixture and air-diffusing outlet. It was the result 
of the combined engineering research of our com- 
pany and a comparable leader in the air distribution 
field. 

The first joint marketing step was the production 
of a 24-page booklet covering the history and gen- 
eral background of lighting and air-diffusion. It also 
included an analysis of the need, the problems en- 
countered, and a presentation of the end result, with 
supporting data to make the piece an actual work- 
ing tool. 

Our primary objective was to get this booklet into 
the hands of the architects and engineers who could 
best use it. 

A four-color, two-page spread insert ad which 
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dramatically and concisely put forth the principles 
and advantages of the new product, was prepared. 
The insert was produced by a local supplier to run 
in six leading architectural and engineering publica- 
tions, with an overrun to be used for direct mail and 
other projects. 

The publication advertisements appeared over a 
three-month period in the spring, anticipating the 
air-conditioning season. The booklet, of course, was 
offered in the spread, and inquiries were nominal, 
not too satisfactory. 

It was then decided to hold the direct mail pro- 
gram until late winter, when a 15-minute sound 
slide film, visually presenting the meat of the book- 
let, would be available. When we went ahead, our 
mailing list of architects and engineers included ap- 
proximately 10,000 names, located throughout con- 
tinental United States. 


DIRECT MAIL . . The overrun of the publication in- 
sert was still held by the printer in full press sheet 
size. On the backside of the insert, a letter from our 
manager of marketing was drafted which was picked 
up and lithographed as page one. 

The letter offered the booklet as well as a show- 
ing of the slide film by a company representative. 
On the flipside of the letter, which was page four, 
we included a complete list of our representatives, 
geographically arranged. 

Thus we were able to use the same basic spread 
used in our trade advertisements, with just enough 
personal embellishment to make it an excellent di- 
rect mail piece. 

To complete the entire package, a postage paid 
reply card was included. The card was referred to 
in the letter on the basic piece. 

Within four days of the mailing, replies came 
pouring in, requesting either the booklet, a showing 
of the film, or both. Acknowledgment was immedi- 
ately made with an auto-typed letter. Actually, two 
letters were used, depending on what was requested. 
With both letters, however, the booklet was en- 
closed, in order to give our complete story to all. 
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production manager of Day- 
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Rozier joined Day-Brite in 1937 
as advertising manager. Previ- 
ously, he was assistant to the 
advertising manager of the Brown Shoe Co., St. 
Louis. In 1952, he was named advertising and sales 
promotion manager of Day-Brite and in 1960 be- 
came marketing production manager. 


Each letter was keyed with the name of our local 
representative. For thorough follow-up, a copy of 
the letter, along with the original reply card, was 
sent to the representative involved. 

For secondary follow-up, a two-way reply card 
was sent out to the respondents a week to ten days 
after our first acknowledgment was mailed. The 
card asked what action was taken by our local rep- 
resentative. Again, replies were abundant. This 
gave us an effective measurement of the total effect 
of the campaign, and a double check on the activi- 
ties of our representatives. 

Analyzing the program later, we found it to be 
one of our most successful. The product itself enjoys 
increasing popularity. 

And, we were able to do it at a fraction of what 
it would have cost if we approached the trade ad- 
vertising and direct mail programs with two dis- 
tinctly individual production operations. We saved 
in dollars, and we saved in man-hours. 


MORE USES . . Today, we are beginning to get more 
returns on those production dollars than we thought 
we could originally. For example, the same basic 
direct mail piece now is being imprinted by a utility 
as a mailer to be sent to its list of more than 2,000 
specifying architects and engineers in a large indus- 
trial area, which it covers. 

In addition, the insert is now being incorporated 
in our own company publication which has a cir- 
culation of 40,000. 

Think the readers will get tired of seeing the same 
layout? 

We don’t. We have one story to get across, one 
message. Through intensive preparation, the com- 
plexity of the story has been broken down into a 
readily-grasped idea. We don’t think it can be made 
any clearer. And through the use of repetition we 
have hit, and will continue to hit our markets many 
times over until the idea is grasped by all those in 
a position to use it. 

From there, it is up to our representatives to 
make the actual sale. ” 
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Accelerated automation 
as industry market 


Major outlet for pesticides . . Farmers have become 
important purchasers of herbicides, insecticides and 
fungicides. Estimates place farmers’ total purchases 
of these chemicals at $300 million, at the manu- 
facturers’ level. Photo shows Maine farmer spraying 
potatoes with a boom rig. 


One-man operation . . Advances in mechanized hay- 
making have made it a one-man operation completed 
in less time than ever before. At top left, a bale- 
thrower loads a wagon. Bales are dried in the 
wagon without handling, right. Final step is unioad- 
ing in the mow by the bale carrier, operated from 
the ground by a rope. 


Under way . . This labor-saving device for keeping 
cattle feed bunks full is just one of the many ma- 
chines being adopted around the farmstead as farm- 
ers seek greater efficiency in handling feed and 
waste. 
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boosts farms 


Labor-saving field equipment . . Ownership of forage 
harvesters like this has increased 40% in the last five 
years, but the market is just opening up—only about 
7% of farms have forage harvesters to date. 


Despite the fact that the number of 
farms is decreasing, agriculture as a 
whole is becoming a bigger and big- 
ger industrial market. Here’s an up- 


to-date report 


Farmers will be buying 12% more industrial 
goods by 1965 than they bought in 1959. 

That’s the estimate of Irving R. Starbird, econ- 
omist for the U. S. Department of Agriculture, who 
has just completed projections based on current 
trends in the farm economy. 

Since 1940, Mr. Starbird points out, the volume 
of industrial goods purchased by farmers has in- 
creased about 44% as hand labor has been displaced 
by mechanical power and equipment utilizing the 
products of such basic industries as steel, rubber, 
petroleum and chemicals. 

Such increased demand for manufactured goods 
may sound like a paradox in view of the declining 
number of farms. But the answer comes in larger 
farming operations and greater specialization in the 
production of crops and livestock to feed and clothe 
a skyrocketing population. 

Mr. Starbird observes that in the next few years 
farmers will place greater reliance than ever before 
on industry and business to supply services once per- 
formed by farm labor, such as overhauling ma- 
chinery, building repair and construction, disease 
and insect control, feed mixing and even supervision 
and management functions. 


MORE FARM_ INDUSTRIALIZATION 
specialization of production on fewer and _ larger 
farms, says Mr. Starbird, will create or continue a 
demand for more powerful tractors, more specialized 
equipment, more effective pesticides and more func- 
tional service buildings—“all of which portend an 
increasing role for farmer-related industries and 
greater cash expenditures by farmers.” 

Mr. Starbird sees increased purchases of pre- 
pared feeds which include such industry-supplied 
ingredients as growth stimulants, antibiotics and 
other medications. Biggest increases will come in 
motor vehicle operation, up 26%; machinery replace- 
ment, up 24%; service building replacement and re- 
pair, each 20%; pesticides, up 20%; feeds, up 19%. 

Farmers’ total production expenditures in 1959 
amounted to $26.2 billion. They rose to $26.3 billion 
in 1960. Based on Mr. Starbird’s estimates, they will 
reach $29.6 billion in 1965. 


Greater 


MOTOR VEHICLES PLAY NO. 1 ROLE. . Out of the 
$26.3 spent in 1959, $4.5 billion was spent on the 
operation of automobiles, trucks and tractors used in 
the farming operation. (This includes 40% of the 
family car.) 

A total of $1.6 billion went for motor vehicle re- 
placement. Machinery replacement and_ repair 
amounted to $1.8 billion. Cost of construction, major 
remodeling and repair to service buildings totaled 
$1.3 billion. Nearly another billion went for new 
construction, major remodeling and repairs to their 
dwellings, making a total of about $2.2 billion for 
building materials and supplies. 

Spending for fertilizer and lime was $1.5 billion 
in 1959. No retail figures are available on pesticides, 
but government estimates are that farmers used $300 
million worth at the manufacturers’ price. 
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Production assets on farms—inventories of ma- 
chinery and motor vehicles, livestock, crops, feed 
and operating capital—are expected to be 10% high- 
er in 1965 than in 1959, according to USDA es- 
timates. 

Total value of these assets on Jan. 1, 1959, was 
$45 billion. Real estate assets accounted for another 
$129 billion. Bank deposits, U. S. savings bonds 
and investments in cooperatives brought total ag- 
ricultural assets to a grand total of $202.3 billion for 
that year. 

Because of the continuing elimination of unprof- 
itable farms, however, production assets per farm 
are even more striking. Value of all production assets 
per farm averaged nearly $42,000 in 1959. Real 
estate accounted for about $30,000 of this, leaving 
$12,000 in other production assets. In 1940, total 
production assets averaged only about $7,000. 


HIGH INVESTMENT-TO-WORKER RATIO . . If the 
USDA projections are valid, the value of total pro- 
duction assets per farm in 1965 would be 15% high- 
er—or about $48,000 (in terms of 1959 dollars). 
Real estate would account for about $33,000 and 
other production assets nearly $15,000. 

It is rather startling to realize that the investment 
per worker in agriculture is greater than it is in in- 
dustry. Production assets per farm worker amount to 
approximately $21,000 compared with an average of 
some $15,000 in industry. 


WHAT FARMERS BUY .. Let’s take a look at a few 
specifics in what farmers buy. 

The 1959 Census of Agriculture showed that 
there were 3.6 million automobiles on American 
farms—that’s about one per farm. In addition, there 
were over 2.8 million trucks—making agriculture the 
single biggest market for this type of motor vehicle. 

Despite the refinement in the number of farms, 
the number of wheel tractors on farms rose 7% to 
4,487,449 between 1954 and 1959. The number of 
crawler tractors shot up 24% to 197,619. Ownership 
of garden tractors went up 30%—to 450,000. 

You get some idea of the mechanization expan- 
sion when you note that 40% more farms own field 
forage harvesters now than five years ago; 5.5% more 
own combines; 13% more own corn pickers; 51% 
more own hay balers. 

With all this expansion, is the end result going to 
be a relatively few “super” farms supplying all our 
needs? The experts don’t think so. In fact, agricul- 
tural economists are finding that the law of diminish- 
ing returns applies to farming, too. The efficiency— 
and profit margin—of certain types of farming in- 
creases with size up to a point, then begins to turn 
down. 

The average size of U. S. farms now is 302 acres, 
up from 242 acres in 1954 and nearly double what 
it was 25 years ago. But the number of farms with 
1,000 acres or more showed only a slight increase— 
going from 130,481 in 1954 to 136,259 in 1959. 
The rate of increase in farms of this size actually 
was less than 10 years ago. 
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This fits in with USDA predictions that “family” 
farms—those operated by a father and son—will con- 
tinue to dominate American agriculture. Hired labor 
is getting too expensive and the quality of available 
farm hands has been deteriorating. So a father and 
his son buy enough mechanized equipment—for use 
in the fields and around the farmstead—to make it 
possible to do without hired hands. 


BARNYARD MECHANIZATION The farmstead 
right now is in a phase of great change to machinery. 
Mechanization of field operations came first. But 
bottlenecks have developed in the matter of moving 
feed in and out of storage and getting rid of manure. 
This calls for extensive purchases of elevators, 
augers, electric motors, feed grinders, barn cleaners, 
blowers and the like. As a result, in order to ac- 
commodate such materials handling equipment, farm 
service buildings either must be remodeled or re- 
placed. 

Because this movement to more and more mech- 
anization calls for greater capital investment and 
more operating capital, farmers are becoming more 
like other business men in requiring short-term loans. 
Anticipating this, members of the American Bankers 
Association are busily studying future farmer money 
requirements and gearing their operations according- 
ly. A recent issue of Banking, the journal of the 
American Bankers Association, devoted 28 pages to 
a discussion of what was labeled “Agriculture—a 
$200 Billion Industry.” 

Agriculture actually has become a new frontier 
for some industries. A few years ago, the big ethical 
drug houses had little direct interest in the farm 
market as such. Some made veterinary products 
which farmers bought. But that was about all. To- 
day, Pfizer, Merck, Eli Lilly and the like sell millions 
of dollars’ worth of antibiotics and other drugs to be 
used as feed additives to speed growth and increase 
production. 

Insecticides, fungicides, herbicides—all have fur- 
nished the major chemical companies with big sales 
outlets to farmers. And the market grows bigger 
every year. Where the home gardener buys weed 
killer by the pint, the farmer buys by the barrel. 
Farmers also buy huge quantities of plastics—irriga- 
tion and drainage pipe; plastic sheeting for mulch 
and silage covering. 

Farmers buy more petroleum products than any 
other industry. Farms consume 6.5 millions tons of 
steel a year—nearly half as much as the entire auto- 
motive industry. Farm consumption of electricity 
has tripled in the last few years. 

Everything isn’t beer and skittles for the farmer, 
however. He’s caught in a price-cost squeeze which 
is accelerating the departure of the indifferent or 
incapable operator. Net return on investment is low- 
er than it ought to be. But the farmer is willing to 
spend to increase efficiency and widen his profit 
margin. 

Today’s farmer is a good customer for industry. 
And, he should be an even better customer in the 
years ahead. . 





SALES PROMOTION 


IDEAS 


One-fifth the show 
does ten times the job 


Compact . . The Glastic 
salesman/showman unloads 
the show equipment. He 
can handle all the equipment 
alone. It takes him only 

20 minutes to set up 

the entire show. 


A full-size sales show that any sales- 
man can carry in the back of his sta- 
tion wagon . . a show that goes into 
the customer’s plant . . has won for 
the Glastic Corp. the IM sales promo- 
tion Idea-of-the-Month trophy 


@ The dinosaur’s size and weight created its own 
obsolescence. So did the weight (1,100 Ibs.) and the 
set-up time (3% hrs.) of a traveling exhibit used 
until last year by the Glastic Corp., Cleveland. But 
a new species of show evolved to replace it, whose 
weight (235 Ibs.) and set-up time (20 min.) make it 
more adaptable and efficient. 


GARGANTUAN .. Glastic Corp. manufactures electri- 
cal insulation made of fiber glass-reinforced plastic. 
The product has the advantages of stability under 
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BAMBERG 
WINS 

TROPHY 

IN NOVEMBER 


be. 


high voltages (as high as 15,000 volts) and long life 
(as long as 50 years). 

The problem was that in order to sell these su- 
periorities, the product must be demonstrated with 
test apparatus. And in order to gain rapid accept- 
ance for a product when the customers are engineers 
building apparatus designed to last 20 to 50 years, 
case histories of successful applications of the prod- 
uct in related fields must be cited. 

A show is the best means to both ends. 

So, back in 1952, Glastic’s promotion men put to- 
gether a traveling exhibit which was used success- 
fully at such events as General Electric's value anal- 
ysis seminars. But the thing got out of hand. It grew 
and grew until it contained such unwieldy things as: 
nearly 100 “before and after” part samples; several 
36” high photo blowups; six large shadow boxes; 
and giveaway samples and literature ad infinitum— 
more than half a ton of materials. 


GrorGE BAMBERG, who proposed and oversaw the 
conversion of Glastic’s traveling exhibit, will receive 
IM’s monthly “Idea Man” trophy in October. He 
has been advertising and sales promotion manager 
for Glastic Corp., Cleveland, since 1956. He was 
educated at Kent State University. Before coming to 
Glastic he was advertising production manager for 
the Higbee Co., Cleveland, from 1952 to 1955; 
sales promotion manager for Kaiser-Frazer in 1951, 
and a partner in a distributorship from 1948 to 1950. 


CUT DOWN TO SIZE. . This sort of thing does not 
make for an enthusiastic sales force, and George 
Bamberg, Glastic’s advertising and sales promotion 
manager, decided that something must be done. He 
got together with DV Displays Corp., Cleveland, 
spent $2,000 and came up with a new exhibit. 

Nearly all of the pieces used in the old show were 
replaced with new ones. Show materials now consist 
of: four fibre cases containing demonstration test 
devices and folding product display easels; one can- 
vas case holding 25 16x20” photo blow-up easels, 
and one self-contained testing device. Each case and 
its contents are light enough to be carried by one 
man, and the cases are strong enough to protect the 
display in transit. 

Each of Glastic’s eight salesmen gets to use the 
show for two months at a time. During this period, 
the salesman may run as many shows as his time, 
territory and temperament allow. 
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Guillotine . . R. W. Anderson of General Dynamics 
Electronics’ management development department 
shows his secretary the results of a guillotine test ap- 
plied to a traditional insulating material and Glastic. 
The pounding noise helps keep the audience awake. 


ON WITH THE SHOW .. When organizing show cir- 
cuits, in their territory, the salesmen first begin to 
“talk up” the show with the more important buying 
influences. The new ideas and cost-saving, product- 
improving advantages that may be generated by the 
show are stressed heavily. 

On the day of the show, the salesman arrives at 
the prospect’s plant about an hour before show time, 
unloads his cases and carries them to the show loca- 
tion—generally in the plant conference room. Appli- 
cation photo easels most appropriate to the audi- 
ence’s interests are set up along with the display and 
test-demonstration devices. 

The show itself starts with a basic explanation of 
Glastic’s product. During this period, various physi- 
cal, electrical and thermal property advantages are 
demonstrated. For example, the high impact strength 
of Glastic is demonstrated by hammering on a piece 
of traditional material and then on a piece of Glas- 
tic. The relative damage caused by such abuse is 
immediately evident to the audience. Other test de- 
vices establish relative values for carbon tracking 
resistance, flame resistance and dimensional stability 
under humidity. 

With Glastic’s property advantages firmly estab- 
lished by means of these tests, the salesman-show- 
man then gives several case histories, which are 
chosen on the basis of Glastic’s success in a related 
industry or with a problem the salesman believes his 
audience might now be facing. 

At the conclusion of the formal part of the show, 
there is a question-and-answer period. On several 
occasions these questions have led the salesmen into 
design projects during their early stages. 


In use . . A show is in progress in General Dynamics 
Electronics’ management development conference 
room. The salesman is pointing out various property 
advantages on a bar chart. All shows are held in the 
prospective customers’ plants. 


WHAT THE CRITICS SAY . . Like so many other fac- 
ets of sales promotion, the actual value of the show is 
hard to measure. The most significant proof of its 
effectiveness is that many engineering and purchas- 
ing managers who expressed reluctance to “waste” 
two hours of their department’s time watching a 
show, later expressed their sincere appreciation to 
Glastic for the show. 

And the popularity of the show with Glastic’s 
salesmen has made the scheduling of the show so 
difficult that Glastic may soon need a second unit. 


ALCOA PRESENTS’... 


Mailers outlining Alcoa defense 





production potential, win DMAA’s 
‘gold mailbox’ 


When Aluminum Co. of America decided to go 
after more defense business this year, it chose direct 
mail for the big initial push. An impressive, seven- 
part campaign resulted, which won for Alcoa the 
“gold mailbox,” first prize in the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Association’s contest. 

A letter from the president of Alcoa, Lawrence 
Litchfield, Jr., preceded a series of six brochures 
which were mailed at three-week intervals beginning 
in June. The material was sent to a mailing list of 
over 4,300 people, including policy-making indus- 
trial, governmental and military personnel. 
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Theee was no nck of .alor te the Preach katghts at Agincourt 
Hotsted! axtride thetr horses —ponderousty armored. man and 
mount—they were tnvimeibty equipped for a kind of bate 
which was never fought. English bowmen, combining srotitics 
ei rapid fire power, won the day, 

There ix a tewson to be learned from Agincourt. The American 
people. in tMetc revulsion from war. have, more often than not 
prepered thetic sone to fight tomorrow's baities win yesterday 
wenpons. in the pest we heve had time to recapuip. Were confict 
to (hrewtes: civtilieetion in the fatwre, there wort the mc tine for 


: 
Pond juste! to meet NOW Aes and tactics Of an ene 


it is. therefore, the duty of us all, civilian and military. co stand 
shegider 1 shoulder in a defensive posture which even those 
who thresten as will sheink from challenging... and to acoept 
willingly the cost of new defense requirement, Only from this 


position Of strength can we surety catintain the peace 


Arretez! . . Inside layout of a brochure, one in a 
series of six, used by Alcoa to promote defense busi- 
ness. Copy in the brochures describes histori- 
cal events (in this case, the battle of Agincourt) from 


The first brochure presents the physical facilities 
of Alcoa as well as Alcoa know-how for participa- 
tion in research and development programs. The 
cover is embossed with the Alcoa symbol. The bro- 
chure has ten pages 12x12”, and is in full-color with 
full-page photographs. A gatefold page refers to the 


specific areas in which aluminum can lend its versa- 
tility to the problems of defense. References were 
headed “ballistic plate,” “aluminum at high tempera- 
tures,” “solar energy,” “precision parts” and “alu- 
minum powder metallurgy.” 

The following five brochures expressed Alcoa’s 
concern over the growing threat to our national 
safety and urged against complacency and over- 
confidence on the part of the American people. 

Each brochure was mailed in a cardboard jacket, 
similar to those in which phonograph records are 
sent. These brochures were 12x12” folded, opening 
to 24x36”. The same folding, embossing and format 
were used in all, with full-color illustrations relating 
to the copy of the particular brochure. In each of 
these five pieces, the copy includes prefatory state- 
ments by Alcoa executives, followed by short es- 
says extending the thoughts expressed in the ex- 
ecutive statements. These statements and_ essays 
consider various aspects of past national experience 
and suggest how these bear upon the decisions we 
must make in the present. 

For example, the message in the second brochure 
reads, “French knights at Agincourt, hoisted astride 
their horses, were invincibly equipped for a kind 
of battle that was never fought. English bowmen, 
combining mobility with rapid fire power, won the 
day. There is a lesson to be learned from Agincourt. 
The American people, in their revulsion from war, 
have more often than not, prepared their sons to 
fight tomorrow’s battles with yesterday’s weapons.” 
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which Americans should profit in planning for the 
future defense of the country. Illustrations, in full 
color, carry through with the theme. The campaign 
won for Alcoa DMAA’s “gold mailbox.” 


Mr. Litchfield prefaced this with: “Man’s unfor- 
tunate characteristic is that, while recognizing the 
inevitability of change, he too often answers the 
challenge of new problems with the solutions of 
the old. The proper function of experience is to 
serve as the springboard into the future, not as 
a shackle to the past.” 

Since Alcoa solicited neither replies nor orders, 
the usual measurements of effectiveness do not 
apply. However, Alcoa reported that the reactions 
to the brochures were extremely enthusiastic. 

The campaign was produced for Alcoa by Ivy As- 
sociates, Pottstown, Pa., under the direction of J. L. 
Hallstrom. 


Traveling billboard . . Fiberboard Paper Products, 
Newark, Cal., ships its “Pabco” gypsum wallboard 
covered by polyethylene tarpaulins imprinted with 
the company trademark. The tarps manufactured 
by Gering Plastics, division of Studebaker-Packard, 
thus promote the shipper’s name en route as well as 
protect the product. 





this “unlikely” 
inquiry 


BLOSSOMED into an 


This inquiry to Standard Electrical Tool Company, well 
known Cincinnati manufacturer of machine tools, pre- 
cision spindles and special machinery, might have been 
considered “‘unlikely’’ on two counts. First, it was made 
by a ‘‘pass-along” reader not represented in MODERN 
MACHINE SHOP’s circulation of 54,000. Second, the in- 
quiry was one of 28 requests for further information 
circled on a reader service card. 


Never discount the power of a MODERN MACHINE SHOP 
inquiry. Standard Electrical Tool Company’s follow-up 
on this “unlikely” inquiry produced an $8681 sale.* 


Since sales to the metalworking industry are rarely made 
“over the counter’, advertising in this field must pro- 
duce sound inquiries that will serve as productive leads 
for your sales department. 


MODERN MACHINE SHOP's reputation as a top inquiry 
producer is backed up by positive proof. 48.8% of all 
inquiries represent actual or potential sales and this in- 
cident adds further proof that MODERN MACHINE SHOP 
offers fertile ground for your advertising seeds. 


Over 54,000 circulation in 36,000 plants 
costs only $7.13 per thousand readers. 


*Write for our new folder giving complete details on this sale, 


nm i” @ 


Put your money where your market ts 


avai 


modern machine shop 
431 Main Street Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Also publishers of PRODUCTS FINISHING 
and Products Finishing DIRECTORY 
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Does your 
advertising agency 


Dig Deep 

to determine 
your precise 
objectives ? 





Before you take a trip, it’s a pretty good 
idea to know where you're going. This 
applies to planning an advertising pro- 
gram, too. You must know exactly where 
you want to go... what your specific 
objectives are. Obvious? Perhaps... but 
quite a few programs flounder because 
objectives are not clearly determined. 


The Fensholt Advertising Agency digs 
deep into your sales situation . . . to find 
out what your selling problem is . . . and 
precisely what your advertising is trying 
to accomplish. Only when these objec- 
tives are clearly before us will we propose 
an| advertising and sales promotional 
program. That’s one of the reasons our 
clients’ advertising has been so con- 
sistently effective. 


May we tell you more? 


ensholt 
Advertising Agency 


17 E. Erie Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


the 
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Whet is it? . . 


SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


continued from p. 134 


96 DRAGONFLIES? 





Weird photo contest 
brings in the editors 


Emery Industries, Inc., Cincinnati, 
used the intriguing photo above to en- 
tice editors to a press conference. Oc- 
casion of the conference was to an- 
nounce Emery’s new $6 million 
ozone-oxidation plant, which makes 
Emery the world’s largest producer/ 
user of ozone. Ozone is employed in 
the manufacture of chemicals used in 
plasticizers and synthetic lubricants. 

Editors of 31 chemical and plastics 
publications invited to the press con- 
ference were offered a prize (to be 
picked up at the conference) if they 
correctly identified the photo. 

Some of the guesses included: “an 
electronic beehive,” “an electronic de- 
vice for flushing out the inside of a 
molecule” and “56 dragonflies and one 
helluva long umbilical cord.” Three of 
the 14 editors who attended the con- 
ference did guess correctly, however, 
and each won a transistor radio. 

By the way, the photo shows the in- 
side of an ozone generator. 


THEY KNOW IT’S GOOD! 








Mayflower brochure 
‘“‘pre-tested”’ for effectiveness 
One of the most important ques- 


tions in the preparation of a sales bro- 
chure, especially on a complicated 
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Intriguing photo enticed editors to press conference. 


subject, is how effective will the bro- 
chure be in getting its message across 
to a specific and specialized audience? 
Usually this question isn’t answered 
until it’s too late. 

Aero Mayflower Transit Co., hav- 
ing just developed a new type of 
moving service and prepared a pro- 
motional brochure, wanted to find out 
what the reaction to it would be be- 
fore printing the brochure in quantity. 
“Pre-testing” the brochure was the 
answer. Only industrial traffic man- 
agers, to whom the brochure would 
be sent, could attest to the effective- 
ness of the booklet. 

Caldwell, Larkin & Sidener-Van 
Riper, Indianapolis, Aero  May- 
flower’s agency, handled the survey 
with the help of the National Adver- 
tising Agency Network, of which it is 
a member. NAAN has successfully 
done such pre-testing before. 

Men from seven NAAN member 
agencies personally interviewed traffic 
managers in each agency’s area. After 
they had looked over the Mayflower 
brochure, the traffic managers were 
asked how they thought the brochure 
might be improved; whether the copy 
was clear and _ understandable, 
whether the layout was attractive, etc. 
The questionnaires were then re- 
turned to the Caldwell-Larkin agency. 

The Mayflower people were pleased 
to learn that in almost all cases the 
traffic managers indicated that the 
brochure was fine. Several photo- 
graphs were moved and several re- 
touched, but otherwise there was little 
to change. 5 





through specialization comes authority... 








Reach industrial packagers with INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING...the only 
publication directed exclusively to this multi-billion dollar market 


Industrial packaging ...a 
separate, specialized market! 


“Specialized” is the word for today’s indus- 
trial packaging market. Entirely sepa- 
rate from consumer-type packaging, this 
is the market that packages its products for 
protection. Now a $7 billion industry, this 
is the specialized market that buys 99% 
of all the steel strapping sold. ..90% 
of all multi-wall bags... over 95% of all 
carboys, steel drums, textile bags, wire- 
bound containers, etc. Yes, and this is the 
rapidly growing market that’s served ex- 
clusively by Haywood’s INDUSTRIAL 
PACKAGING! 


Specialized IP editorial 
earns dedicated readership! 


Editorially, INDUSTRIAL PACKAG- 
ING is the voice of authority in industrial 
packaging today. And no wonder! Devoted 
exclusively to protective and bulk packag- 
ing, IP is the only magazine that gives 
packagers of non-consumer products thor- 
ough up to date information on industrial 
packaging materials, methods and service. 

NEW: IP now includes a DISTRIBU- 
TION DIGEST section, a special monthly 
department spotlighting package handling, 
storage and transportation. It’s another 
good example of IP LEADERSHIP! 


EXAMPLES OF INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING PENETRATION 
IN IMPORTANT INDUSTRIES 


Specialized IP circulation 
delivers coverage, economy! 


In circulation, too, INDUSTRIAL PACK- 
AGING is specialized. Concentrated ex- 
clusively among those firms engaged in 
industrial packaging, IP’s 19,703 circula- 
tion tops the field in quantity and quality. 
99% of its circulation is addressed by the 
reader’s name and title. It’s 89% direct 
verification is the highest in the packaging 
field. Yes, and IP gives you maximum 
economy, too. Because there’s no waste 
whatever, your advertising dollar in IP 
buys the best coverage obtainable... at 
lowest cost per qualified reader. 





CHEMICALS 


Total Circulation of INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING in Chemical Industries 
Total Chemical Plants Reached by INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING 


NEW MEDIA DATA 
FILE. Why not find out 
today how IP’s spe- 





Description 
Industrial inorganic chemicals 
Plastic materials & resins 
Biological products 
Soaps and detergents 
Agricultural pesticides 


This No. | Do This % IP Covers 
of Plants | Business 
138 85 


With This 
This No. Plants] No. of Copies 
125 173 


cialized coverage and 
authority can help 
build sales for you. 
Our new Media Data 
File gives you the 
comprehensive details 





Total Circulation of INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING in Metal Products Industries.. 
PRODUCTS Total Metal Products Plants Reached by INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING 


you need. Write or 
phone your INDUS- 





3315 Steel wire drawing, nails, spikes 
3351 Rolling, Ly tee extruding copper 
3431 Enameled iron 





metal sanitary ware 


48 83 
58 94 
20 84 














TRIAL PACKAGING 
representative. 








*Total circulation figures based on June, 1961 BPA Statement 


Industrial Packaging 
Eiggd A HAYWOOD PACKAGING PUBLICATION 


CHICAGO 
6 N. Michigan Ave. 
CE 6-3690 


CLEVELAN 
1836 Euclid a 
PR 1-0505 


industrial Packaging 


WwW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
369 teu ton Ave. 115 New ara cra St. 
TN 7-2680 1-8 
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man who knows where he’s going can really go places with business- got to know your business when you get down to business with the kind 
papers. This is the medium that separates the admen from the boys. You’ve of tough-minded, hard-to-kid businessmen you meet. . . in businesspapers. 


WORKING PRESS AT WORK 


ae Helping an old product maintain share-of-market after patent THE ASSOCIATED @ 
expirations greatly increased competition — helping introduce a BUSINESS P UBLICATIONS 


* . 205 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17,N. Y.- 201 N. WELLS ST. 
brand-new product in an already crowded market. Businesspaper ad- CHICAGO 6, ILL. + 333 WYATT BUILDING, WASHINGTON 5, 0.C 


vertising did both jobs last year—and is doing similar jobs this year PEOPLE PAY FOR BUSINESSPAPERS THEY WANT... 
READ THE BUSINESSPAPERS THEY PAY FOR. 


because “advertising in businesspapers means business.” NOTE: ALL ABP PAPERS ARE “PAID”. 


Crores) 


Ask ABP for ‘‘Working Press at Work”... 162 new case histories of business advertising effectiveness. 





SID BERNSTEIN SAYS 


The Numbers Game 
Can Be Pretty Silly 


@ A good many people think the outstanding dif- 
ference between Americans and most other people 
is the Americans’ tremendous concern with numbers, 
and their pre-occupation with quantity, sometimes 
at the expense of quality. 

There is a great deal of justice in this criticism. 
We tend to pay too much attention to the big num- 
ber, and too little attention to what it means, or 
should mean. 

The annual competition for editorial excellence 
which InpusrRIAL MARKETING has conducted for 
23 years is an interesting case in point. Last year 
this competition carried forward a long-term trend, 
and for the eighth or ninth year in a row, set a new 
high in number of entries. Last year there were more 
than 700 entries in this unique competition—the only 
editorial competition for business papers open to all 
segments of business paper publishing. Naturally, 
we were all delighted. 

That is, we were delighted until the jury of some 
30 judges met in the quarters of the Advertising 
Club of New York for an all-day judging session. 
Then some of us—notably including the judges—be- 
gan to wonder if we had spawned a monster. 

An entry in the IM editorial competition is not 
something to be judged lightly. We have never made 
any attempt to estimate average size or length, but 
the entries are articles or series of articles, and some 
of them must run well up to 35,000 to 40,000 words. 
Even if those 700 entries averaged only 1,000 words 
each, which is ridiculously low, we were throwing 
more than 700,000 words of reading matter, plus 
pictures, plus an explanation the purpose and result 
of the editorial presentation, at our judges. 

If I had to guess how many words were actually 
represented by those 700 entries of last year, I'd 
guess three to four million. And even if you were a 
whiz at reading, you'd have one devil of a time read- 
ing and absorbing anything like four million words 
in a single day. Of course, the judges were working 
in categories, so actually maybe no group of judges 
had much more than a million words of entries to 
get through. Even so, the task was a formidable one, 
and it is a tribute to the dedication of the judges 
that they were willing to take it on at all. 

After the judging was over, some of us got to talk- 
ing about the rather overwhelming success we had 
achieved in getting entries. It was a nice tribute to 


the importance that publishers placed on our com- 
petition. But did it really make sense? 

We finally decided to change the rules governing 
the competition this year in two major respects. 
First, we would allow a publication to enter only 
one entry in the competition for editorial content, 
instead of as many as four in various categories 
previously, and second, we would charge a small 
entry fee ($5) instead of making no charge. 

These decisions were made with considerable 
fear and trepidation. We made them deliberately to 
reduce the number of entries, but we were afraid, 
frankly, that if we reduced them too much our high- 
ly successful annual competition might suffer a 
serious loss of prestige. We were aware of the wide- 
spread philosophy that success is normally measured 
by large numbers. We went ahead anyhow. 

We were not disappointed either. The number of 
entries in the competition this year has been cut 
back sharply—to less than half of last year’s num- 
ber. But now that the judging is over, I don’t think 
any of us would seriously consider going back to 
those big number days of a year ago. We are strong- 
ly convinced that, on the average, the entries were 
of a much higher order (editors were more thought- 
ful in their selections) and they were judged more 
carefully and more competently than has been the 
case in recent years, when simple physical limita- 
tions made the most conscientious judge a little less 
exacting and cautious than he might otherwise be. 

As a result, we feel certain that the competition 
was more meaningful this year than ever before, and 
that those lucky entrants who pick up their awards 
at our annual presentation luncheon at the Waldorf 
in New York on Nov. 30 will have even more rea- 
son than ever to be proud of the quality of their 
editorial achievements. 

There is, I think, a lesson for all of us in this mat- 
ter of numbers. It is too easy to mesmerize yourself 
and your associates with the importance of big and 
constantly increasing numbers. But there are times 
when smaller numbers, in terms of size of line, or ex- 
tent of territory, or even gross sales, can mean more 
competent and sensible operations, more scientific 
distribution of manpower and effort, more effective 
operation and more net profit in the long run. 

Striving for bigger numbers is fine when those 
bigger numbers actually represent accomplishment. 
When they merely indicate expenditure of needless 
or unprofitable energy, it is wise to forget about 
prestige and meaningless comparisons, and cut them 
back—ruthlessly if necessary—to the point where 
they make clear cut business sense. ® 
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It takes more than 
one to sell men who 
buy for industry — 
and, the one it does 
take is MacRAE’S, 
the most used, most 
preferred among 
operating manage- 
ment and engineers. 


Selis the 
men who 
pian, 
authorize, 
specity and 
approve 
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It's difficult to dist ns — the Monarch 
‘on the the alm 


to birds, is therejore 
; chs — while the Viceroy de 
pends only on ut resemblance to the Monarch to 
keep from palag eaten 


re shly painted pas ore Wherever 

a buy Ohio labeled medical gases, you can 

be sure they exceed U.S.P requirements. This 
important difleree: ¢ ix recognized and appre 

cinted by the men and women who daily noust 

administer these drugs with unquestioning 
confidence 
Ohio's ce 

GASES | is 
Dept. # 


orfui 24-page brochure on MEDICAL 
yours for the ashing Please write 
requesting Form No. 4662. 
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There is a difference 


Mina! 


* Madison 10, Wisconsin 
« 


MEDICAL 
GASES 

Nitrous Oxide 
Cyclopropane 

Ethylene 

Oxygen 

Helium 

Carbon Dioxide 
Helium-Oxygen 
Oxygen-Carbon Dioxide 


Serving the medicei 


profession for fifty years 
1910-1960 


nada Limited Tovonte 2 








Rebuttal . 


. This ad appeared, with unfavorable com- 


ments, in the Copy Chasers column in the June issue 
of IM. Ohio Chemical admen saw it and decided 


to prove our critics wrong. 


‘It’s a good ad—and we'll prove it? 


Here’s one case where our Copy Chasers’ critical com- 


ments led to a study to prove that the advertising in 


| question was on the right track 


@ To promote and provoke better 
industrial advertising is the primary 
intention of IM’s Copy Chasers. Near- 
ly every day they receive letters, both 
laudatory and indignant. The in- 
dignant letters are from advertisers 
attempting to defend their ads, and 
often these letters are accompanied 
by extensive studies or surveys made 
by the advertiser, showing that the 
ads do what they’re supposed to, or 


_ even, go beyond the expectations that 
| the company or agency had for the 
| ad’s pulling power. 


| 


COPY CHASERS SAY . . In the June 
issue of IM, the Copy Chasers ex- 


hibited an ad of Ohio Chemical Co., 
Madison, Wis. (see cut), and com- 
mented: “If we were collecting ads 
which, in order to demonstrate how 
difficult it is to distinguish among 
brands, use analogies such as look- 
alike butterflies, (we guess it’s hard 
to distinguish among them) then this 
Ohio Chemical ad would rate a place 
of honor . . . The tragic thing about 
such ads is the effort they make, in 
their copy, to make up for the ab- 
sence of any physical dissimilarity in 
the product... 

“Would Ohio Chemical have us 
believe that other companies do not 
‘insure extra-high purity . . by care- 

Continued on page 142 





Ask any other 
CONSTRUCTION 


PUBLICATION 
National or Regional 


to match 


Depth 


of 


Penetration 


ACP PENETRATES 
16,800 ACP readers work on state and federal highway and 
earthmoving projects — a bonus penetration of thousands 
over all other construction publications. 


*ACP PENETRATES 
10,700 ACP readers build bridges. 


ACP PENETRATES 
17,850 do light excavating. 


ACP PENETRATES 
13,950 clear land. 


ACP PENETRATES 
11,850 are paving contractors. 


ACP PENETRATES 
16,200 are building contractors (6,000 to 10,000 more than 
the “big four” nationals). 


ACP PENETRATES 


15,600 work on water and sewers. 


ACP PENETRATES 
12,100 are producers of sand and gravel and stone (7,000 
to 10,000 more than any national publication). 


*Many ACP contractors engage in several phases of heavy 
construction operations. Total ACP circulation of 98,255 in- 
cludes public officials, consulting engineers, dealers, manufac- 
turers. 


TOTAL ACP PENETRATION into the contractors’ and pro- 
ducers’ market is 50,000. Only ACP delivers so many men who actually 
put the money on the line for goods and services. This ranges from the 
giants who do more than $5,000,000 (and 4,550 ACP readers report they 
do), down to the less than $250,000 volume (and 14,250 ACP readers re- 
port they do this volume of business, too). 


ONLY ACP penetrates this deeply into the contractors’ field, deliver- 
ing approximately 98,000 readers. This is tens of thousands more than any 
other construction publication. Only ACP delivers big and small construc- 
tion men in such depth! 


LOCAL LEVEL PENETRATION——-WHERE THE BUYING 


POWER IS! Only ACP gives you national coverage and circulation 
— yet penetrates down to the local level in editorial coverage. All sales are 
local — buying is local, too. 


FREE BUYING POWER SURVEY BOOKLET 


Summarized in this new booklet, “Check List for Adver- 
tisers in the Construction Market,” are the results of the 
ACP Buying Power Survey. Write for your free copy to 
Lynn H. Campbell, Director of Marketing and Research, 
Suite 708, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Iil. 





ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 


Secretary: Gordon L. Anderson, 1022 Upper Midwest Bldg., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Director of Marketing and Research: Lynn H. Campbell, Suite 708, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill., Phone: STate 2-704 
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CONCRETE 
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Your best 
advertising buy 


FIRST IN TOTAL ADVERTISING PAGES | 
FIRST IN CIRCULATION 22,683 


FIRST IN 1960 ADVERTISING 
PAGE GAIN 


FIRST TO REPORT ON INDUSTRY'S 
NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


FIRST IN PERCENT OF VERIFICATION 
DIRECT TO PUBLISHER 76.94% 


Staff written material 
totals 64% of the 
total editorial content 


CP READERSHIP is measured by READEX—plus 
periodic editorial staff surveys. 


CONCRETE 
PRODUCTS 


A Maclean-Hunter Publication 
79 WEST MONROE, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Also publishers of ROCK PRODUCTS magazine 
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OHIO CHEMICAL AD.. 


continued from p. 140 


fully controlling all stages of produc- 
tion?’ You mean, the difference is that 
some companies carefully control only 
some stages of their production? You 
mean, other companies don’t clean 
their cylinders? You mean, other com- 
panies just reach U.S.P. requirements 
and then stop? 

“Copy like this is just ground out— 
without any thought. Like a certain 
butterfly, it is non-distinguishable 
from others of its species.” 


IN DEFENSE . . The indignant letter 
came shortly after publication of these 
remarks. Henry Beck, advertising & 
sales development manager of Ohio 
Chemical, admonished the Copy 
Chasers: “Let me hasten to assure you 
that the text we used in this series of 
medical gas ads was certainly not just 
‘ground out.’ There was considerable 
time and effort spent on it both with- 
in our company, and at our advertis- 
ing agency as well. 

“The very questions raised as to 
what we would have the reader be- 
lieve are exactly what we were striv- 
ing for. A little background may be 
of interest . . 

“There are perhaps no more than 
four or five large manufacturers of 
these medical gases. However, there 
are many dozens of smaller firms who 
buy such gases in bulk and then trans- 
fill them into small cylinders. In a few 
cases, they endeavor to make one or 
more of these gases themselves and 
buy the rest of their requirements in 
bulk for transfilling. Field situations 
have proved at times that some of 
these small firms, which rely primarily 
upon a low price to obtain the busi- 
ness, do not carefully control the pu- 
rity of the gas in the cylinder. In other 
words, there may be contaminants in 
the cylinder that may not be fully 
purged out before a good quality 
medical gas is placed in it. 

“We know for a fact that our purity 
not only exceeds U.S.P. requirements, 
but in many cases, is greater than that 
offered by others. In fact, we were 
the first ones to publish data on our 
specifications for medical gases. 

“Incidentally, some time ago, I dis- 
cussed with our advertising agency 
(Arthur Towell, Inc., Madison, Wis.) 








the idea of making a small survey to 
obtain the reaction of M.D. anesthe- 
siologists, administrators and purchas- 
ing agents to this advertising ap- 
proach. It was tabled. However, in 
view of the Copy Chasers’ comments, 
I have decided to release the ques- 
tionnaire and obtain a verdict directly 
from the professional people we try to 
influence.” 

He did, and he sent IM the results. 


WHAT THE SURVEY SHOWS. . The 
questionnaire was sent to 212 ar- 
bitrarily selected anesthesia teaching 
institutions throughout the country, 
plus every 50th anesthesiologist on 
Ohio Chemical’s mailing list, who 
were not affiliated with any institu- 
tion. Mr. Beck received 198 replies, 
or a 21% return. 

A much better percentage of return 
was received from doctors (25%) than 
from the administrators and purchas- 
ing agents (16.5%). Of the 198 re- 
sponding, only 42 reported they had 
not seen the ad at all. About a two- 
to-one ratio indicated they were at- 
tracted by the “look-alike” device. On 
the other hand, the supporting text 
was of real interest to only 70 and of 
little interest to a slightly lesser num- 
ber, with a dozen specifying that it 
was of no interest. An important fac- 
tor to be considered in this regard is 
the answers given to the fifth ques- 
tion, “Could we impose upon you 
further to ascertain whether you are 
now using Ohio Chemical Medical 
Gases?” About a_ two-to-one ratio 
were Ohio Chemical gas customers. 

The questionnaire also asked those 
who were not Ohio customers if the 
ad was effective enough to stimulate 
their interest in investigating Ohio 
chemicals further. Those answering in 
the affirmative provided good leads 
for Ohio salesmen. 

A space provided at the end of the 
questionnaire for “off the shoulder 
comments” also gave the advertising 
department at Ohio some good leads 
for an even more effective campaign 
for 1962. 


MORAL TO THE STORY . . What’s all 
this prove? Simply that the Copy 
Chasers may not be always right, but 
they are always stimulating. And in 
this case they performed a service by 
goading the Ohio Chemical admen in- 
to proving the value of their advertis- 
ing. . 
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A publisher asks: 


Why does management 


Richard C. Burns, Publisher 
Mill & Factory 


On blind faith? 


(If so, does this faith falter when times get tough? ) 


Because they're afraid not to? 


(If so, do they find the “courage” to cut back when 
business drops off? ) 


Or because you can show them that 
advertising actually sells? 


Sure, you sell management on the basics: 
coverage of buying power; 
backing up the salesmen: 
securing sales leads; 
and all the other standard reasons. 


But frankly —most of us, in advertising and in pub- 
lishing, have run for cover when management said, 
“... fine, but what we want from advertising is sales!” 


“But,” we’ve hedged, “‘we’re not in the mail order busi- 
ness.” And we’ve recited all the sound and valid reasons 
for advertising that make so much sense to us who live 
by advertising . . . but we’ve evaded the real issue. 


Well, I now believe we've all been short-changing 
ourselves, and management. We now know that 
good product advertising actually SELLS, right 
off the pages! 


Let me tell you what we've learned during three years 
of Mills Shepard Reader Action research of advertise- 
ments in Mill & Factory: 


We have learned beyond a shadow of a doubt that 
an industrial advertiser who aims the right copy at 
the right men in the business magazine that is edi- 
torially suitable induces direct buying action. 


We’ve all suspected this. Some advertisers have done 
good research on the effectiveness of their own adver- 
tising. But either because most of us in advertising 
didn’t have ample evidence of this, or because we didn’t 
want to take any credit away from the salesmen, most 
budgets have been sold on theory. Otherwise, why would 
management cut back whenever times get tough? 


Now we can quit pussyfooting. Now we know that 
advertising can sell. 


How do we know? 


For 3 years Mills Shepard has conducted a continuing 
series of personal interviews with manufacturing and 





spend money for advertising? 


maintenance executives—all Mill & Factory readers. 
They explore reader actions resulting from ads in the 
magazine. The following comments on different ads 
demonstrate the direct selling power of good adver- 
tisements in a good medium: 


Plant Engineer—smelting: 
“I ordered some of these safety switches. They look 
good.” 


Chief Electrician—telephone: 
“After reading this ad we purchased some gears 
from them. They are now in use here and I believe 
we'll continue using them.” 


Vice President—steel fabrication: 
“We are looking for better gear motors and are get- 
ting more information on those advertised here.” 


Maintenance Superintendent—corrugated boxes: 
“T requested more information from their salesman. 
Yes, reading the ad caused me to do this.” 


Chief Methods Engineer—power motors: 
‘“‘We’re very interested in these variable speed drives. 


We are considering purchasing some.” 


Superintendent—construction equipment: 
“T ordered these switches from the local distributor.” 


Plant Engineer—machinery manufacturer: 
“After I read this ad, I got in touch with them about 
their couplings. I purchased some last week.” 


Plant Manager—electric fixtures: 
“We sent for this catalogue and as a result we pur- 
chased some of their equipment. We like it very 
much.” 


What about conversion of inquiries 
to sales? | 





To check the pay-off value of inquires—sALES—we 
follow up specific ad inquiries three months after they 
are sent to Mill & Factory. Mail questionnaires are sent 
to the readers, who requested information, to find out 
what happened. 


Here’s typical buying action that results from inquiries 
after the reader has received literature from the 
advertiser : 


Advertiser of plastic valves 
11.1% bought product 
51.9% are likely to buy 
3.6% bought competitive product 


Advertiser of crane scales 
8.0% bought product 
41.9% are likely to buy 
1.6% bought competitive product 
Report after report shows that inquiries sent as a result 
of ads are notice of intent to buy. 


It's time to speak up 


Don’t let anyone tell you advertising doesn’t make sales. 
It’s time to talk turkey to management. Sure advertising 
helps with the corporate image and keeps customers 
aware of your products between sales calls, and all the 
rest; but let’s show them that it can MAKE sales, too. 


To help you present this effectively to management, Mill 
& Factory has put together a kit called “Selling Man- 
agement on the Fact That Advertising SELLS.” We'll 
be glad to send it to you. 


An open invitation 


We cordially invite advertisers, agencies and publishers 
to pool their evidence of advertising effectiveness with 
ours. We'll add it to the sum total contained in succeed- 
ing editions of our kit—‘‘Selling Management on the 
Fact That Advertising SELLS.” Our mutual goal is an 
educated management. Let’s work together. 











“Selling Management’ kit available 
This kit, designed to help you to explain advertising 
to management, contains a check list of all basic 
advertising objectives PLUS a highly convincing 
array of evidence that, in addition, good product 
advertising in a good business paper, actually sells. 
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Do 


back-of-the-book 


ads 


pull 
More Inquiries? 


By HOWARD A. GARDNER 
President 

Gardner, Stein & Frank 
Chicago 


If you’ve been asking for front- 
of-the-book position for your 
business paper ads, you may be 
making a mistake. This article 
presents an interesting theory, 
the result of considerable study, 
which suggests that back-of-the- 


book ads pull more inquiries 


@ Has it ever occurred to you that a request for 
back-of-the-book positioning of your trade publica- 
tion advertising might well attract more inquiries 
than positions farther forward? 

Frankly, this possibility had never occurred to us 
in our role as advertising agency for Gits Brothers 
Mfg. Co., Chicago. Yet, this interesting “indication” 
turned up in the results of an individualized media 
research project we conducted for this client. Here 
are the details: 


‘HORIZONTAL’ PUBLICATIONS . . Gits has been pro- 
ducing oil cups, bottle oilers, oil gauges and many 
other types of lubricating equipment since 1911. For 
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more than half that time Gits also has been manu- 
facturing mechanical (face-type) shaft seals of all 
kinds. 

Markets for these products run the entire gamut 
of industry. They are sold as original equipment and 
as replacements in connection with routine mainte- 
nance. Therefore, “vertical” advertising has usually 
proved uneconomical for Gits. Instead, the company 
has consistently engaged in “horizontal” advertising 
to both original equipment and replacement mar- 
kets. 


EUREKA! . . Our study was designed to check the in- 
quiry-pulling abilities of these publications; and from 
one of our series of figure compilations, one small, 
interesting, and perhaps highly-significant fact 
emerged: One particular publication in this one 
particular year had positioned every Gits ad in the 
back third of the book. 

Our first inclination was to take the publication to 
task for such “shabby” treatment. But we decided 
to wait until all our compilations were completed 
and analyzed—and we were glad we did. 


28% MORE INQUIRIES . . When we checked the 
average number of inquiries received from ads in the 
front third, middle third and back third of all the 
publications in which Gits advertised, we had these 

Continued on page 148 





She may 
get the 
message 
here, 
but... 


your ads in the Yellow Pages 
sell her when she’s ready to buy 


When you make your advertising campaign complete 
with National Yellow Pages Service, you’re likely to 
complete more sales, too! That’s because your NYPS 
advertising will reach your prospects at that decisive 
moment — when they’re ready to buy. It’ll get to them 
».. drive home your selling message . . . guide their 
buying decision. 

And to help you reach and sell your precise market 
with no waste, you can choose any combination of over 


4,000 different Yellow Pages directories. All with one 
contact, one contract, one monthly bill. For further 
details on how you can make your 
advertising go further, contact 
your National Yellow Pages Serv- 
ice representative through your 
Bell Telephone Business Office. 


NATIONAL 
YELLOW PAGES 
SERVICE 


ONE CONTACT/ONE CONTRACT/ONE MONTHLY BILL 
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BACK-OF-THE-BOOK ADS.. 


continued from p. 146 


surprising findings: Ads placed in the middle third 
of the publications averaged 10% more inquiries 
than those placed in the front third. And ads placed 
in the back third averaged 28% more inquiries than 
ads placed in the front third. 

Since these results were for one year only, we 
were concerned that possibly various unknown fac- 
tors might have thrown them “off keel.” Therefore, 
we watched the following year’s figures with con- 
siderably heightened interest, to see whether they 
would add to our suspicion that back-third place- 
ment in these publications produces the greatest 
number of inquiries. 

(Vital for comparison purposes was the fact that 
only one basic ad was used during the entire first 
year—and this ad, most significantly, lost none of its 
pulling power by being repeated. ) 


MORE EVIDENCE . . When all the figures for the sec- 
ond year had been compiled and analyzed, here 
were the results: Ads placed in the middle third of 
the various publications produced 9% more inquiries 
than ads placed in the front third; and ads placed in 
the back third produced 12% more inquiries than ads 
placed in the front third. 

Here was more evidence—which could help guide 
our approach to ad placement within publications. 
Needless to say, we will be examining the next year’s 
figures with particular interest, to see whether this 
startling evidence is further substantiated. 

Heretofore, whenever we would detect consistent 
“back of the book” positioning of a client’s ads, we 
would promptly contact the publication, to urge 
that this kind of discrimination be stopped at once! 
(Actually, many advertising agencies usually request 
positioning “as far forward as possible”—as a routine 
phrase on insertion orders. ) 

But now, on the basis of these two-year figures, 
we're not at all sure that our clients’ needs are best 
served by complaints of this nature. 





About the author 


© Howarp A. GARDNER, presi- 
dent of Gardner, Stein & Frank, 
Chicago, founded his own agen- 
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SOME RESERVATIONS . . These figures, of course, 
must be accepted subject to some reservations. For 
example, as noted above, we have compiled results 
for only two years, so far. 

The figures must be further qualified as represent- 
ing only inquiries—with none of the other basic ad- 
vertising objectives taken into consideration. Also, 
these inquiry figures have not been further refined 
to percentages of conversion to sales or to resulting 
dollar volume of sales. 

Finally, the figures were compiled from only 
those publications in which Gits advertises. 


WHY? . . Can positive theories be developed to ex- 
plain these findings? Not presently, because two 
years is too short a test period, and undoubtedly 
other factors (some possibly unknown) are in- 
volved. 

However, given an effect, it’s often relatively easy 
to find possible causes. Three such causes immedi- 
ately come to mind: 


1. The front section of many trade publications is 
crammed solidly with ads—which, of course, some- 
what dilutes the value of front-third placement. 
(This factor has led some publications to offer a pre- 
mium rate for guaranteed position next to editorial 
material. ) 


2. The considerable segment of readers who (as 
some surveys have shown) begin their trade publi- 
cation reading at the back of the book may be even 
more “considerable” than was suspected heretofore. 


3. It is possible that readers’ minds may be “geared” 
more to “sending in” or “inquiring” at the back of a 
publication than farther forward. 

By this line of reasoning, a reader approaches the 
front part of a publication with the primary purpose 
of finding out just what that particular issue con- 
tains, and to start the lead articles. In the middle of 
a publication the reader’s attention is still fastened 
primarily on editorial content. 

But toward the back of a publication a reader 
may be much more inclined to “graze” through ad- 
vertising material—with or without an intention to 
“send in for something.” 


Yes, we realize that this third reason is open to 
considerable question, in the light of the known er- 
ratic reading habits of trade publication readers. 
But when you are presented with a rather startling 
conclusion (even a tentative one), you have to look 
for some correspondingly startling “reasons why.” 


WHY WAIT? . . But, more important than tentative 
“reasons why,” action can be taken based on these 
findings, irrespective of supporting theory. Does one 
need to know “why” ads in the back third of a pub- 
lication produce more inquiries, as long as one can 
document the fact that they do? 

The theory undoubtedly will come in time, but 
the value to the client in observing certain practices 
can be immediate. bd 








A DEFINITION ... 


“Granted that mathematicians, scientists, and engineers play a major 
role in the process of discovery, invention and application 


“it remains for managers to translate the laboratory and drafting 
board discoveries into tangible goods and services for the community.” 


. .. Harvard Business Review, Sept.-Oct., 1961 
“*Business Men in Power’. Page 95. 
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the only magazine edited for 
‘Operating Management” in the CPI” 


THE “OTHER FIVE"'—Of the other five 
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operating management 
in the CPI"? 


Please read again, in the definition above, 
the classification of the respective roles of 
‘technical specialists’ and ‘managers’. 


CHEMICAL PROCESSING is vastly different from all other 
chemical magazines for its editorial appeals directly to 

Operating Management of the CPI*. Logically its reader audience 
is vastly different. 


Who is ‘‘Operating Management'’? 

CHEMICAL PROCESSING’s reader audience is made up of 
those who direct and control actual productive operations in 
chemical process plants . . . in contrast to the “‘technical specialists” 
in chemistry and chemical engineering. 


Major chemical process plants report, in a current study, 

that of their men in “key positions’ —17% hold chemistry degrees, 
37% hold chemical engineering degrees, while 46% hold 

“other degrees” or “‘no”’ degree. 


Obviously, ‘‘operating management” men must be, and are, 
selected from those demonstrating managerial ability .. . 
whether college years brought them technical degrees or not. 


The 46% of “key position’”’ operating men without chemical 
degrees emphasizes the necessity of editing to this vital group 

in terms of management problems and opportunities. And today 
the 17% and the 37% of management men with degrees are no 
longer simply “‘chemical specialists” . . . they too are operating 
management in function, responsibility and in their thinking. 


professional and association interests CHEMICAL PROCESSING alone specializes in serving 
of chemists and chemical engineers, these responsible decision-makers, whose executive approval 
whether they are employed in the CPI is essential in all purchases of significance. 
or in-other, non-industrial pursuits: 
one (1) presents weekly news of Hence CHEMICAL PROCESSING is basic, your first and 
professional and association interests; major medium delivering the vital audience of men in the key 
one (1) offers general news weekly, of buying positions of Operating Management. For what product 
finance, personnel changes, or service can be bought without Operating Management’s 
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favorable decision! 


PUTMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Putman Publishing Bidg., 111 East Delaware Place, Chicago 11, lil. 


also publishers of 
QUEST ... for tomorrow « FOOD PROCESSING + FOOD BUSINESS 
WHAT'S NEW IN PLANT-ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT 
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See how the teeth “wrap around” 
this high-reduetion pinion 


GLEASON WORKS 


Three of the best . 


. Among the 12 top winners in the 
NMTBA competion were (I. to r.) Gleason Works, Roch- 
ester, N.Y., best one-page, two-color ad; Greenlee Broth- 
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ers & Co., Rockford, Ill., best one-page, black-and-white 
ad, and G. A. Gray Co., Cincinnati, best catalog describ- 
ing a single machine. 


Gisholt wins 2 top awards 
in NMTBA ad contest 


f@y Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, 
Wis., has won two of the 12 top 
awards in the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association eighth annual 
advertising competition. Gisholt was 
tops in the “best single direct mail 
piece” category and the “single-page 
ads in three or more colors, inserts and 
multiple pages” category. Other top 
award winners are: 

Gardner Machine Co., Beloit, Wis., 
fora complete corporate or institution- 
al program; Landis Tool Co., Waynes- 
boro, Pa., for a complete program 
promoting a new machine tool; Na- 
tional Acme Co., Cleveland, for gen- 
eral catalogs describing multiple lines 
of machine tools; American Tool 
Works Co., Cincinnati, for catalogs 
describing a line of machines; G. A. 
Gray Co., Cincinnati, for catalogs de- 
scribing a single machine. 

Armstrong-Blum Mfg. Co., Chica- 
go, for two-page spreads, two colors; 
Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, for 
two-page spreads, black and white; 
Gleason Works, Rochester, N.Y., for 
single page ads, two colors; Greenlee 
Brothers & Co., Rockford, Ill., for sin- 
gle page ads, black and white; Danly 
Machine Specialties, Chicago, for frac- 
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tional page ads, black and white and 
two colors. 

Fifty-two company members of the 
association submitted 262 entries in 
the 12 categories. Honorable mentions 
were presented to: 


Danly Machine Specialties and Reed 
Rolled Thread Die Co., Holden, Mass., 
for fractional pages, black and white and 
two colors. Mattison Machine Works, 
Rockford, Ill., for single pages, black and 
white (two entries). Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Co., Cincinnati; Gleason Works; 
and Michigan Tool Co., Detroit, for sin- 
gle pages, two colors. Barber-Colman 
Co., Rockford; and Warner & Swasey, 
for two-page spreads, black and white. 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. and Na- 
tional Acme Co., for two-page spreads, 
two colors. Monarch Machine Tool Co., 
Sidney, O., and Norton Co., Worcester, 
Mass., for single pages in three or more 
colors, inserts and multiple pages. 

American Tool Works; Monarch Ma- 
chine Tool Co.; and Pratt & Whitney 
Co., West Hartford, Conn., for catalogs 
describing a single machine. Besly-Welles 
Corp., South Beloit, Ill.; Cincinnati Mill- 
ing Machine Co.; Lodge & Shipley Co., 
Cincinnati; and National Acme Co., for 
catalogs describing a line of machines. 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. and 
Gisholt Machine Co., for general catalogs 
describing multiple lines of machine 
tools. Denison Engineering Div., Ameri- 
can Brake Shoe Co., Columbus, O., for 


single direct mail piece. Pratt & Whit- 
ney Co., for complete corporate or insti- 
tutional program. 

The judges were Mills Shepard, 
Mills Shepard, Inc.; Henry R. Hoke, 
Jr., Reporter of Direct Mail; Joseph 
C. Hawlik, Ford Motor Co.; Edward 
L. Gouedy, Eagle-Picher Co.; Wil- 
liam G. Flanagan, National Cash 
Register Co.; and Robert Helmich, 
Stockton-West-Burkhart. 

In praising the winning ads the 
judges noted that the so-called basics 
of industrial advertising should al- 
ways be stressed—eye-catching ap- 
peal, clarity and product value. Ad- 
vertisements with much reading mat- 
ter were praised on the grounds that 
they were interesting and told the 
prospective buyers what they wanted 
to know. 

A number of ads were singled out 
for awards because of the way they 
substantiated cost-cutting and time- 
saving claims. One judge, comment- 
ing on an ad which compared the 
time it takes to set-up a machine tool 
for operation on a new work-piece 
to the time it takes to smoke a cig- 
aret said, “This ad is a little corny, 
but corn sells.” « 
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TOP MANAGEMENT FORUM 


Customer service — should 
it meet or beat competition? 


Many new services, not normally demanded by the customer, are being of- 
fered by more and more companies that sell to industry. Is a supplier wise in 
offering such services in order to gain a competitive advantage? Here’s what 


our management panel has to say 


Efficient, reliable service 
is all that is necessary 


By W. G. FRANK 
President 

American Air Filter Co. 
Louisville, Ky. 


@ It appears that the question hinges on the defi- 
nition of “customer service.” I believe it is under- 
stood that companies—especially those in the me- 
chanical equipment field such as American Air 
Filter Co.—must provide certain customer service as 
a matter of course, namely, that relating to efficient 
order handling, dependable delivery and technical 
service in connection with the installation. Service 
in these areas is an essential part of the entire trans- 
action between customer and supplier of a major 
technical product. 

The question that is being posed is service in the 
case where the customer is not the user but is resell- 
ing the product. The amount of assistance not nor- 
mally included, such as free training of customers’ 
salesmen, assistance with advertising and sales pro- 
motion, will then depend on how far such extra 
service reduces the profit on the transaction. 

Any such customer service adds to the cost, and 
someone must pay for it. If the customer does not, 
it will reduce profit; if, on the other hand, such ex- 
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tra service will increase the volume, it may make up 
for the reduction in profits. The evaluation as to how 
far to go is then largely a matter of know-how of 
the cost—expense-volume relationships. It must be 
decided on the basis of managerial judgment. 
Actually most customers are smart enough to 
xnow that in the end they pay for what they are 
getting. Temporary competitive advantages gained 
by such extra services usually have a tendency to 
defeat themselves in the long run. A worth while 
product and efficient reliable normal service at min- 
imum total price will usually win out in the end. 


Just meet the competition, 
don’t try to beat it 


By W. A. WRIGHT 
Executive Vice-President 
& General Manager 
Alcylite Plastics & 
Chemical Corp., 
Newhall, Cal. 


@ Since the field of plastics is relatively new, many 
people in it have less of the necessary background 
and know-how than people in other, more estab- 
lished fields. Thus, each manufacturer must help to 

supply some technical know-how to its customers. 
The low profit margins in phenolic resins and the 
glamor of the newer, more profitable thermoplastics 
Continued on page 154 





If it interests this special engineering mind... 


it’s in electronics: 


When you sell the electronics engineer, you make contact with a fast-moving, highly curious and 
constantly probing mind. A mind which never gets its fill of information. In a single day, the Sugai 
electronics man may face problems in research, design, production or management; he may work 
in any or all four areas. Only electronics has an editorial staff that constantly scours the nation 
and the globe to provide authoritative information in all four areas. That’s why electronics 
readers are uniquely /oya/. That's why these engineers form the major advertising and sales tar- 
get for the nation’s leading electronics manufacturers. Take a look at a recent issue and see! 
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FORUM .. 


continued from p. 152 


have resulted in the de-emphasis of phenolic plas- 
tics. Yet this product remains the “work horse” of 
the plastics industry. 

Speaking frankly for a company considered small 
by some competition, and yet considered one of the 
largest producers west of the Mississippi, I. would 
say that customer service has to be used, and it 
should be used to meet, not to beat competition. 


Simply render the 
‘finest service obtainable’ 


By P. M. ARNALL 
President 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Cincinnati, O. 


@ You ask the question—“Should customer service 
be used to meet, or to beat the competition?” Due 
to Lunkenheimer’s well-known policy of “distribu- 
tion through distributors”, the word “customer” 
means distributor to us. Lunkenheimer distributors 
are considered to be a vital part of our sales organi- 
zation. We, therefore, in formulating plans and poli- 
cies for promoting the sale of Lunkenheimer valves, 
think in terms of one sales organization rendering 
the finest service obtainable. 


To beat them, not just to meet 
them—that is the answer 


By CHARLES H. PERCY 
Chairman of the Board 

& Chief Executive Officer 
Bell & Howell Co. 


Chicago 


@ Not to invest in customer service, if it is neces- 
sary to meet competition, is suicide. But if customer 
service is to be undertaken at all, beyond the mini- 
mal demands of proper procedures, it should be 
used to beat, rather than to meet, competition. 
Simply to meet competition is impracticable. In 
today’s economy our markets and our competitors 
change and expand and adapt too rapidly to provide 
an environment in which there is a comfortable and 
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a profitable niche for followers in any single phase 
of businéss activity. Any business undertaking which 
justifies expenditure of money to meet competition 
offers as well an opportunity to beat that same com- 
petition by intelligent use of additional dollars, mar- 
ginal to the base expense but capable of converting 
it into a profitable investment. 

This is not to say, however, that a company must 
enter a self-defeating program of spiraling costs 
reminiscent of the old gasoline wars. 

At Bell & Howell we believe that just as quality 
in our product is crucial to the continuing success 
of our company, so quality, as distinct from quanti- 
ty, in our customer service is crucial to its effective- 
ness. 

We have established a criterion which all of our 
services, to dealers or to their customers, must meet: 
Does the program constitute a real service, or is it 
just an extravagant, one-shot, quick-profit “deal”? 
Does it offer the dealer, the dealer’s customer, and 
Bell & Howell a long-term advantage? 

Satisfactory product at competitive prices is an 
obvious type of customer service. Bell & Howell for 
years has taken “satisfactory” to mean “excellent,” 
and we consider our standards to constitute a very 
real consumer service. Only recently we have issued 
five-year guarantees on nine of our products and 
intend to extend and back further a system of ex- 
tended guarantees. But two years ago, we decided 
it was necessary to do more. We reasoned that con- 
sumers would identify themselves with Bell & 
Howell as a consequence of the company’s increased 
service to them; we also felt that our stake in the 
free economy we enjoy was such that service to its 
society was a responsibility of the company. We 
undertook sponsorship of prime evening-time pub- 
lic service television documentaries, determined to 
spend our advertising dollars not only to spread 
news of our product, but also to spread knowledge 
which we felt citizens were demanding—knowledge 
of the problems, as well as of the devices, of our 
times. 

The same consumer-employe-shareowner, who 
has made our economy and our country great, again 
proved his depth. He welcomed the challenge of the 
facts of featherbedding, prejudice, Communism, and 
other controversial and penetrating topics. 

The success of our public service television con- 
sumer service is graphically illustrated in the con- 
sumer, or photographic, area of our business, which 
accounts for approximately 50% of total Bell & 
Howell sales. Our moving picture and still cameras 
and projectors are sold to our franchised dealers for 
resale to their luxury market. As you may imagine, 
service competition in a luxury item field is intense. 
Our capture, in 1960, of the number one position 
in our market and our continuing claim to this posi- 
tion would seem to lend some validity to our think- 
ing. 

But in addition to serving the consumer, we feel 
that we have a traditional and a primary obligation 
to serve the dealer. We delineate three areas of 
activity. Let’s discuss them in some detail. 
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sales manager or design engineer? 
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MORE 
READERSHIP 


He’s a sales manager... accustomed to competitive pressure which puts 
on the “‘squeeze’’. To be successful he must keep ahead in many areas... 
selling, merchandising, packaging, pricing, market analysis...all the 
while chasing higher sales goals. Nor can the design engineer afford a one- 
track mind. He must design a better product, find a better component or 
material or finish, deliver more value at less cost ... all the while fighting 
close production deadlines. To make the grade in either field demands 
keeping ahead in a// areas. The design engineer does it by reading MACHINE 
DESIGN, the magazine that serves the tota/ spectrum of his needs and 
problems. How do you? 

A Penton Publication, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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First in importance is product excellence. Our 
tv programs and our systems of extended guarantees 
serve the dealer as well as his customer. In addition, 
we maintain a repair instruction program at our 
plant, attended by dealers from throughout the 
world, which enables them to provide their own 
“continuing guarantee” for Bell & Howell photo 
products. 

Consumer acceptance of our name is closely re- 
lated to product excellence already established 
among previous customers. Here again, our tv pro- 
gramming has served our dealers and us well. 
attracts the type of audience which is likely to buy 
cameras and projectors, and our advertising dollar, 
therefore, is serving our dealers efficiently, Although 
over 90% of our advertising budget is invested in 
“public service” television, much of the remainder 
is invested in cooperative advertising, in which we 
help the dealer dels ay part of the expense of his 
local advertising. It is directed straight to his mar- 
ket, supported by the image of our nationwide tv 
programming. 

Third, we believe our services should give the 
dealer a vested interest in Bell & Howell—that his 
championship of our product entitles him to a part 
of our profit. 

Each year our marketing programs, with their 
built-in incentives, are designed to offer maximum 
profitability. Incentives are based on sales perform- 
ance, which is directly related to Bell & Howell's 
profits. Therefore, costs are kept in line. For exam- 
ple, in 1961, knowing that our dealers are wary of 
another high inventory, low demand situation like 
the one they experienced at Christmas last vear, our 
“Protected Inventory Plan” encourages them to con- 
trol pre-Christmas inventory by ordering periodical- 
ly as demand is appraised. Incentive bonuses can be 
used to start personal investment accounts through a 
special arrangement with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith Inc., thus allowing the dealer to 
keep his profits. 

In addition, our district sales managers conduct 
informal sales training programs in the dealers’ 
stores. And our Retail Advisory Council, composed 
of dealers’ elected representatives, advises the com- 
pany of current service, as well as product and mar- 
keting, needs. Our sales department recently com- 


pleted an extensive research program to publish the 
Bell & Howell “Dealer Guide to Marketing,” which 


has elicited a tremendous response from photo- 


graphic dealers. 

Just as our tv programming and our product guar- 
antees recognize that the consumer is becoming 
more sophisticated, so our dealer services recognize 
that our dealers are becoming more sophisticated. 
We are helping the consumers to know the world in 
which they can buy cameras and projectors; we are 
helping our dealers to build their business profita- 
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bility through Bell & Howell. And knowing that 
Bell & Howell is offering them these long term serv- 
ices, they are developing an extremely practical 
loyalty to Bell & Howell Co. 


Before- and after-sale 
customer service is ‘essential’ 


By G. B. MALLORY 
President 
P. R. Mallory & Co. 


Indianapolis 


@ In our company, we will always emphasize cus- 
tomer service as an essential step in the sales proc- 
ess. Many of our customer services are performed 
before the sale, in contrast to those performed after 
the sale by companies which need to demonstrate 
how to use and maintain a finished product. In either 
case, of course, the manufacturer has an opportunity 
to build a reputation for service. 

Since we manufacture electronic and metallurgical 
components, we must help the customer adapt our 
product to his requirements. For many years, we 
have supplemented regular sales e forts with well- 
trained application engineers who visit customer 
engineering departments. These engineers spend 
hours—or even days—learning the customer's prob- 
lems and working out solutions. Thus, while helping 
the customer, we also help ourselves to learn what 
he needs and when he needs it. 

Our technical people also go into the field to con- 
duct seminars with groups of customer engineers. In 
these sessions, they exchange ideas and information 
on subjects of mutual interest. For example, engi- 
neers from our microcomponents department recent- 
ly have held meetings with nearly all of the leading 
aircraft and missile manufacturers to explain our 
concepts of microminiature electronic components. 

In another product area, our technical people have 
met with the salesmen of industrial electronic parts 
distributors and explained the functions and applica- 
tions of our tantalum capacitor line. With this train- 
ing, the distributor salesman is better qualified to 
serve the customer and his company. 

You probably could also consider some of our 

catalogs and technical literature as customer services. 

Many of our catalogs, for example, have cross refer- 
ences so that the customer can locate the right part 
for his service job. Also, a couple of years ago we 
printed a Mercury Battery Data Book which has be- 
come the “bible” for all designers who need mercury 
battery information. 

In addition to all of these services, we often pub- 
lish magazine advertisements as a service to our 
customers. For the last several years we have pub- 
Life and Time to support the 

Continued on page 158 
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These are the systems 
of local government 
that buy municipal 
equipment, products 















































and services... 








Shown here are the three basic forms of local govern- 
ment which rule most municipalities. Each system differs 
in actual purchasing procedure. However, the pattern 
of “buying action” remains constant for all. Municipal 
buying is broad; it is done on a group basis by both 
administrative and engineering officials. Together, they 
determine the final purchasing decision. 
































This is why advertising in 
THE AMERICAN CITY 
is such an important invest- 
ment. Through it, you cul- 
tivate a far greater number 
of officials who initiate 
municipal sales — many 
more buying influences 
than any other publica- 
tion serving this rapidly 
expanding market! 
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hearing aid dealer in his efforts to develop a pro- 
fessional relationship with his hard-of-hearing pros- 
pects. Our product, mercury batteries for hearing 
aids, is mentioned only incidentally at the very end 
of the ad copy. Judging from the hundreds of en- 
thusiastic responses, our hearing aid battery dealers 
have appreciated this support. 


‘Customer service justifiable 
only if it earns profits’ 


By M. J. ANDERSON 
President 

Aro Equipment Corp. 
Bryan, O. 


@ When we speak of customer service in our com- 
pany, we refer to a program of voluntary assistance 
to our distributors and customers over and above 
the standard services which have long been ac- 
cepted by us and our industry. Customer service 
can be a justifiable cost of doing business only if it 
helps us earn profits which we otherwise would not 
have gained. This places a premium on the judg- 
ment and experience of the marketing executive who 
authorizes such services. We pay a heavy price if 
we use customer service as a substitute for intensive 
selling or as a short cut to an easy sale. 

Our company’s direct-mail program is a customer 
service which contributes directly to profits. Our 
distributors give us their mailing lists. New litera- 
ture is then imprinted with distributors’ names and 
mailed from our main plant at no charge. Results 
show that such promotions more than pay for them- 
selves through increased sales and added customers. 

Other types of customer service, while seemingly 
reasonable and usually unavoidable, can become 
costly and time-consuming. An example of such 
service is the preparation of free engineering speci- 
fications accompanying a sales proposal. I can see 
no reason for allowing valuable engineering skills to 
become an unprofitable hand-out. 

It’s easy to define the problems of customer serv- 
ice and to spell out the rules which we think ought 
to be applied. But applying strict rules is another 
matter. Sometimes a company, or a whole group of 
competing companies, must offer free services as a 
matter of self-protection and survival. But the sooner 
we face up to the whole problem of free service and 
lay down some ground rules, the better it will be for 
all of us, and particularly for our customers. 
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Customer service builds 
confidence and good will 


By J. ALLAN MACLEAN 
President 

Dodge Mfg. Corp. 
Mishawaka, Ind. 


@ So much depends on the intelligent selection 
and installation of mechanical power transmission 
equipment, that we at Dodge consider customer 
service, before and after the sale, an essential part 
of our business. 

The company’s reputation for dependability has 
been built through the years on the reliability of its 
engineering counsel for customers, as well as on the 
high quality of materials and workmanship main- 
tained in the Dodge product line. 

It is Dodge policy to work with any customer or 
prospect who has a problem involving the mechan- 
ical transmission of power. Thus, we provide detailed 
technical catalogs and bulletins to our distributors. 

Because over 70% of our sales are made through 
these franchised distributors, we consider it good 
business to help train their personnel in the sale 
and service of Dodge products. During the last 18 
years we have provided this training for more than 
2,000 men at spring and fall sessions of the “Dodge 
School of Transmissioneering.” 

Dodge distributors are always welcome to call on 
our district sales representatives for help with spe- 
cial engineering problems involving the possible use 
of Dodge products, or they may arrange for mem- 
bers of our engineering department to consult with 
the customer in his own plant or at our Mishawaka 
headquarters. 

Technical conferences are also held from time to 
time with groups of original equipment manufac- 
turers who have a common interest in certain prod- 
ucts in the Dodge line. 

We provide demonstrators which our salesmen 
and distributors can take into the customer’s office 
or plant to show the operation of the product. Edu- 
cational sound slidefilms are being developed con- 
tinually for the same use. Our traveling displays are 
being used by industrial distributors at open houses 
or other local exhibits. 

New direct mail pieces are offered distributors 
each year to send to their customers and prospects. 
Also available are give-away remembrance items, 
such as notebooks and book matches, which we 
provide on a share-the-cost basis. 

We may not always agree with our customer's 
choice, but we hope that he will always be free to 
choose between our products and those of our com- 
petitors. It is our privilege to do all that we can to 
deserve his confidence and good will. * 




















DEVELOPMENT 


The critical time when your product 





enters the chemical process picture 





Chemical processes are custom made. Rapid research advances demand it. Each process 
is individually developed by the versatile pros who crystallize ideas into final designs . . . 
premium priced development men. Long before production takes over, even long before 
construction, development men evaluate equipment, instruments, chemicals and materials 
and wrap them around their process. 


It’s no secret. Development men—those who research, develop and design—read and prefer 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry, the magazine of product and process development. 
Your message scores when it counts—at the critical time when your product enters the 
process picture. Ask your I/EC representative for a copy of “The Critical Time”—a 36 pg. 
report on C.P.I. buying patterns. [/EC—an American Chemical Society Publication. 


Advertising Management: Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 430 Park Avenue, New York 22 














1/EC —Translating Research 
into Applications for the CP! 


MICHAEL J. TURNER 
Senior Vice-President, G. M. Basford Company 


“Demands made by clients on the marketing resources of an 
agency are greater today than ever before. Our account service 
people are expected to participate actively in client problem 
areas where a knowledge of product and company image, dis- 
tribution mechanics, and sales strategy is essential, and to make 
significant contributions in all these areas. Our clients, recogniz- 
ing this potential, depend on us more and more for services beyond 
the basic advertising skills. We, in turn, look to such publications as 
Industrial Marketing for communication with other people in our 
field and for a free-flowing interchange of ideas and experience.” 





K. C. MEHRHOF 


Vice-President and Account Supervisor 


“In the past our primary function was ad campaign planning and 
execution. Now clients look to us for ideas and advice in planning 
marketing strategy. In order to render sound counsel on the best 
approach for any given marketing task, we must be well versed 
in all promotional techniques — market research, technical liter- 
ature, direct mail, film production, technical publicity, corporate 
public relations. Because each is a specialization in itself, I feel 
compelled as an account supervisor to keep abreast with develop- 
ments in each of these areas. Industrial Marketing is one of the 
major tools I use to assist me in this task.” 





JOHN W. DeWOLF 
Vice-President and Director of Research 


“T started reading Industrial Marketing twenty-five years ago, 
and it has been at the top of my reading list ever since. During 
my years as director of research, there has seldom been an issue 
from which I haven’t clipped at least one article for our research 
files. And, I keep the annual Market Data and Directory Number 
within arm’s reach at all times. In my opinion, IM is must reading 
for anyone in industrial advertising who is alert for new ideas.” 





W. H. SCHINK 


Vice-President and Media Director 


“The growth of the industrial press and the market place during 
the past twenty years has been phenomenal. We have kept pace 
by expanding our client services to include a completely integrated 
advertising-marketing-sales program. The importance of keeping 
abreast of current trends in any of these areas is obvious. The 
informative articles on media and markets that appear in Indus- 
trial Marketing each month make it top priority reading for 
members of my department.” 





FRED ADAMS 


President, G. M. Basford Company 


“The agency dedicated to helping its client salesmen to sell to 
business and industry differs in a dozen distinct and specialized 
ways from the mass marketing consumer agency. In our agency, 
for example, enthusiastic playback from hard-bitten industrial 
salesmen is what we live for — and by. Because there are such 
basic differences in the two kinds of selling, there is a great need 
for a specialized publication to serve the industrial marketer. 
Industrial Marketing does the job and does it well.” 








WHERE YOUR 


SALES STORY REACHES THE 





Decision-Making Team 








Today, most major advertising decisions are 
shaped by team effort. Chances are, in the com- 
panies and agencies you want to reach, at least 
three, four or more executives will influence the 
choice of your market, medium or service. 


Industrial Marketing’s monthly penetration of 
industrial companies and agencies is a vital 
factor for IM advertisers. Because IM is the only 
publication serving the specialized interests of 
those concerned with selling and advertising to 
business and industry, most of the men who call 


the shots on industrial markets and media are 
enthusiastic IM readers. 


At G. M. Basford Company, for example, one of 
the nation’s leading agencies in the placement 
of business paper advertising, Industrial Mar- 
keting “does the job” for executives who guide 
accounts of such clients as American Can Com- 
pany, Anaconda Wire and Cable Company, The 
Carborundum Company, SKF Industries, Inc., 
and Texaco, Inc. On these pages are comments 
about Industrial Marketing from five key mem- 
bers of Basford’s decision-making team. 
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SELLING AND ADVERTISING TO BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
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That's exactly what some IRE member-engineers are doing 
—chasing the ghosts that haunt your TV screen. For years, 
they've been avidly studying what causes these ghost 
images, and what to do about them. Their researches have 


led to quiet but tangible improvements in TV equipment, 
including antennas, and in your final enjoyment as you 
watch your home screen. 

Last year, outstanding contributions to the theory and 
technology of antennas were made by Helmut L. Brueck- 
mann, of Fort Monmouth, N. J. The IRE proudly awards 
him the Harry Diamond Memorial Prize, 1961, saluting 
him along with countless others who are perfecting the 
art of radio and television. 

The researches and findings of electronics engineers like 
Mr. Brueckmann are published each month in Proceedings 
of the IRE. Advertise your electronics product in Proceed- 
ings, and you make your firm a partner in this worthwhile 
publishing enterprise. 


Proceedings of the IRE 
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General American .. An excellent example (see p. 164) 


Using girls as attention-getters in ads 
is often looked upon as cheap and 
unimaginative. But, if the girls fit in- 
to the actual context of the ad, Copy 
Chasers admit (and who wouldn’t?) 
that the ad can be extra attractive 


SOME INDUSTRIAL 
ADS NEED THE 


faminine 


TOUCH 


@ The Copy Chasers don’t know much about re- 
search (which is more than most people really know 
who think they know all about research), but we 
know just enough to suspect that respondents to in- 
terviews, personal or mail, don’t always—deliberately 
or unconsciously—tell the truth. 

We know, for example, that we'd get a false pic- 
ture of the situation if we sent out a nice old lady to 
investigate people’s drinking habits. And we think 
that what researchers call the “halo effect” may 
have some tendency to inflate a man’s report on the 
influence he exerts on plant purchases. 

Yet for years we've subscribed—unthinkingly—to 
two frequently reported findings of ad readership 
studies: one, that informative technical copy (usual- 
ly long) gets faithful reading by a large number of 
magazine recipients, and two, that cheesecake ads 
get very poor reading. This has led us, and others, 
to an admiration for long copy and disparagement 
of sex in industrial advertising. 

These conclusions, it seems to us tardily, may not 
be justifiable. 

May it not be that respondents score long-copy 
ads highly because they believe they are the type of 
ad which they ought to be reading and report ignor- 
ing girly ads because they are reluctant to admit to 
anyone, even anonymously by mail, that the female 
form catches their eye? 

We won't belabor the point. Even if read !ess 
than the scores indicate, long, informative copy 
probably delivers more, and more effective selling 
messages than the average, and even if seen more 
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General Fireproofing . . 


glamor treatment 


than the scores show, sexy ads probably deliver 
fewer and less effective selling messages than the 


average. 


BRING ON THE GIRLS . . This leads us, obliquely, to 
an examination of industrial ads in which girls play 
a prominent part—and legitimately. What we mean 
is that sex can be introduced into industrial advertis- 
ing in a manner which makes its appearance com- 
pletely relevant to the selling proposition. In such 
cases, the eye-pulling power of the girl is taken ad- 
vantage of without distracting the reader from the 
advertiser's main purpose—to communicate. 

Girls are commonly used in office equipment ad- 
vertising because you find girls in offices and be- 
cause they often run the machines. We don’t mean 
that. Besides, the girls in such ads aren’t very sexy. 
The exception seems to be the General Fireproofing 
campaign on business furniture. Instead of showing 
girls at desks, GF gives its office furniture a real 
glamor treatment by showing both the furniture and 
the girls out of the normal office environment. For 
example, the ad shown here in which pictures of the 
furniture are displayed as if in an art museum, being 
examined not only by two men but also by an at- 
tractive blonde, the likes of which we wish we had 
on our own office furniture. 

But most office equipment ads use girls that look 
as though they would get the approval of the busi- 
ness men’s wives, so that you can’t say that the ad- 
vertisers are making a big thing out of sex. 

No, we're thinking about ads for products which 
aren't used, in a business way, by women but in 
which girls are used to attract attention without be- 
ing completely irrelevant. 
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General American Transportation . . 


excellent layouts, easy-reading copy 


GIRL IN A BOX CAR . . One excellent example is the 
General American Transportation Corp. in which a 
girl is shown in a place where you wouldn't expect 
her to be and yet where she seems to make some 
advertising sense. 

One ad in the series has a view through the open 
door of a freight car; inside are a girl in evening 
gown and her escort, dining at a table equipped 
with candles and a champagne bucket. The headline 
s “General American helps serve the best meals on 
earth.” The gist of the message is that “The recently 
developed refrigerator car you see here has a new 
lower-cost compact refrigeration unit plus far more 
effective insulation and an improved underframe— 
which make it possible to ship perishables long dis- 
tances at passenger train speeds. Food arrives by rail 
at its destination fresher and with more flavor than 
ever before.” 

In another ad a girl is shown in 
stretched between two tall objects identified as ex- 
tractors. These extractors are used to remove sleep- 
robbing caffein from coffee; thus the headline, 
“General American RDC extractors take the tossing 
and turning out of coffee.” 

Layouts are excellent. Typography is somewhat on 
the sterile side—small sans serif type and no para- 
graph identations. But copy is easy-reading and 
convincing. 

The ideas are the joint effort of Robin Douglas, 
advertising manager at General American, and Lee 
King, art director at Edward H. Weiss & Co., Chi- 
cago, GAT’s agency. 


hammock 


1 HELPFUL MISS, 2 BATHING BEAUTIES . . Nauga- 
tuck Chemical (division of United States Rubber) 
Continued on page 166 
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From pollution analysis to potable water 
the Civil Engineer is decisive in selecting methods & materials 


Current big push by Civil Engineers is the preservation and 
build-up of United States supplies of potable water. 


The job is immense. Needed by 1980 are 500 billion gallons 
per day as opposed to 240 billion in 1955. 

What must the Civil Engineer 

do to meet the challenge? 


Item: Arrest the silting that threatens the very existence of our 
Great Lakes, world’s largest source of fresh water. Stop evapora- 
tion losses, too. * Item: Determine how to make fresh water out 
of salt and distribute it at less than 30 cents per thousand gallons. 
Item: Locate, design, and construct 4000 mew sewage treatment 
plants and modernize 1700 older ones. * Item: Devise new pro- 
cedures and equipment capable of so treating water that 15 or 


tical... despite industrial and biological contamination. 


more re-uses of the water from a single source is prac- C : VI L provides an audience of more than 49,000 . . . all, by 


AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF 


ENGINEERS 
FOUNDED 


In the next 15 years the nation must spend 44 billion 
on water and sewage facilities...2.6 billion per year 
...twice as much annually as in the last 15 years. 


Civil Engineers are directing the research, planning the projects, 
recommending and administering the funds, supervising the 
construction for the needed facilities. Civil Engineers give the 
nod or the nay to materials, equipment, and services proposed 
for those works... public and private. 


You can tell your sales story to more Civil Engineers in toto and 
more per space dollar in Civil Engineering than in any other 
two publications directed to public works officials. Civil 
Engineering, the magazine of engineered construction 


> 


definition, Civil Engineers. 


““) ENGINEERING © 


THE MAGAZINE OF ENGINEERED CONSTRUCTION 


UNITED ENGINEERING CENTER, 345 E. 47th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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MAUIGATUCK CHEMICAL DIVISION United States Rubber 











Naugatuck Chemical . . demonstrates virtues 
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Hercules Powder . . a new ingredient 
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. powertul visualization 


COPY CHASERS.. 


Continued from p. 164 


goes to the end use to demonstrate the virtues of its 
Celogen-AZ. A girl in a leather coat is draping kid- 
skins around a dressmaker’s form; she is, according 
to the headline, “Blowing new life into the fashion 
market.” Celogen-AZ blowing agent contributes to 
the “feel and look of the most expensive kid leath- 
ers’ in vinyl-coated fabrics. So the material isn’t 
leather at all; Celogen-AZ makes the plastic mate- 
rial appear like leather. 

A bathing beauty adorns a Hercules Powder ad. 
Hercules diethyltoluamide is an ingredient in the 
insect repellents that go into suntan lotion, and Her- 
cules’ chlorinated natural rubber is contained in 
paints that are used to protect and beautify swim- 
ming pools. f 

A really stunning girl in a lavendar swim suit 
stands beside a tire on the front of an insert on Ty- 
rex rayon. All it says on the front is “Is nylon stretch 
costing you money?”, plus an invitation to turn the 
page “for the latest news about this pressing tire 
problem.” The back of the insert tells fleet owners 
about “continuing tests on a Texas fleet (which) 
show Tyrex rayon tires mean more mileage, less 
downtime.” Even though “nylon stretch” is a sort of 
play on words, the visualization is powerful. 
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to Process Over 150 Royal Portable Typewriter Parts 
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Evans . . reaching slightly Meaker . . a natural pose 








George Morriss, account executive; Joe Stone, as- 
sociate creative director and vice-president; Andy 
Isaacson, copy group head, and Nils Berg, Senior 
art director, all of McCann Erickson, Inc., New 
York, Tyrex’s agency, produced an outstanding in- 
sert. 


PERTINENT GIRLS . . A somewhat farther “stretch” 
is the one used by Evans Products. An evening- 
gowned lass standing beside a model railroad holds 
in her palm a tiny red freight car. The headline is 
“The ‘kid glove treatment,” and the idea of the ad 
is that something called “DF equipment” virtually 
eliminates damage in transit. 

A cute teen-ager graces an ad which tells about 
the use of Meaker automatic plating machines in the 
manufacture of Royal Portable Typewriters. There 
she is in her room at Wellesley “concerned about the 
theme due next week” and probably just about ready 
to compose a letter home for more money. 

In order to suggest the versatility of its new pa- 
per bag, West Virginia Pulp and Paper presents a =p 
pretty girl in a paper bag as one of the “Some things = ae Cagney i Pe retacnayts 5 


ecw. Dhar Pasties: 
(that) can’t be shipped in this new bag.” concen Se tees fo Pee Gente Sob Seagigeo 


a “ > A tor te {West Hivine caartactiers 
We do not find these ads lurid or “addy”; the girls os eens, isp Sia ES 
are used to attract attention, yes, but not in a cheap Cap hes sam eg nt ed hn 
y 5 “s “a <meta wile ier htm s 
way and with a considerable degree of pertinence BRIE 
to the subject in the selling message. West Virginia Pulp & Paper . . suggests versatility 
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Don t get boxed in by oxygen supply problems let Airco build and operate a plant for you 


Aur REDUCTION 








Carnes . . straining for attention 


THESE MISS THE MARK . . We talk a lot in this space 
about reader identification—that is, the opportunity 
the ad provides to the reader to see a situation in 
which he, as well as the advertised product, can 
imagine himself. 

Much advertising fails to establish, in its illustra- 
tive material, circumstances into which the reader 
can easily project himself, but it stands to reason 
that if the reader is helped to visualize himself in 
the situation—doing something, enjoying the benefits 
of something, fearing something or even just seeing 
the product in an environment which is meaningful 
to him, then he is that much closer to an understand- 
ing of what it is the advertiser wants him to want. 

Thus, a product in operation is a better illustra- 
tion than a product portrait; an earthmover, for ex- 
ample, moving earth means more to the reader if he 
can also see what it is moving. 

But the objective of identification is not well 
served, we think, by the ad which tries to get the 








De radeign cass SCARE you sway frm pactage improvement? 
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Air Reduction . . just plain silly 


reader to relate to an emotion rather than to a situa- 
tion. We think the reader should provide the emo- 
tion, the response—the ad provide only the stimulus 
through a described situation which will evoke the 
desired response in terms of a want or a fear or envy 
or reassurance or whatever emotion is best calcu- 
lated to lead the reader to the state of mind or ac- 
tion planned by the advertiser. 

The Air Reduction ad in which a man doubled 
up inside the illustration as in a box is supposed to 
visualize the headline, “Don’t get boxed in by ox- 
ygen supply problems,” is just plain silly. The pic- 
ture describes (if you want to call it that) the 
emotion, rather than the situation and, being absurd, 
fails to get the reader into the act. 

Then there’s the Carnes Corp.’s “smile” ad. Half 
the spread is a closeup of a smiling face, with the 
word “SMILE” between the face’s teeth. The ex- 
cuse for all this is the headline over the copy on the 
next page: “(Of course you will) after discovering 
how Carnes new low-velocity dual-duct ATC units 
shrink costs,” etc. 

The copy is a rather detailed discussion of a low- 
velocity dual duct system, written in solid editorial 
style, without frill or frippery except for one refer- 
ence to “smile.” In fact, the copy is very good, 
presenting a strong case for the Carnes system. 

We think the advertiser in straining for attention 
may have frightened off readers suspecting some- 
thing more superficial than actually the case. 

As a final example, the ad of Mobay Chemical. 
Half the ad is a jack-in-the-box apparently designed 
by an oriental witch. The end which is supposed to 
justify this means is the headline, “Do redesign costs 
SCARE you away from package improvement?” Kid 
stuff. 


Cid 











Chemical crisis 
in Latin America? 


The stakes are high in Latin America... for the Free World, 
the United States and the Chemical Process Industries. Dis- 
content, fanned to fever pitch by the Communists from Cuba 
to Chile, could erupt in riots, revolution and Red dominance 
..and a major chemical market would go up in smoke. 


“For the U. S. chemical industry,” says CHEMICAL WEEK, 
“this could be a deadly serious matter. Our chemical exports 
to Latin America totaled almost $400 million last year. And 
in the last three years, U. S. chemical producers invested 
some $178 million there.... By 1975, chemical consumption 


is forecast at $8.2 billion, with 89% from export.” 


Thus, without pulling punches, begins a recent CW “Special 
Report” to CPI management men...the brand of realistic, 


rich-in-depth reporting they’ve long since come to count on 
And with it, literally local 
wherever newsbreaks affect 


from this unique newsweekly. 
coverage on a global basis... 
CPI policies, plants, products, people — and profits! 


Few advertising executives have time to read the publica- 
tions their customers and prospects read. And often they’re 
not particularly inviting. Not so CHEMICAL WEEK! Pick 
up a copy and see. As a management man yourself, you’ll 
sense its consequence, appreciate its alertness, relish its 
sheer readability. These assets, plus its completeness and 
absolute authority, have made it “Industry Spokesman for 
CPI-Management.” What other salesman, personal or print, 
carries such credentials for taking your goods and services 
to the top of the market? 


Industry Spokesman for CPi-Management 


Chemical Week 


A McGraw-Hill Businesspaper 80] 
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NEWS OF INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


IARI offers plan designed to 
clarify ad readership scores 


«» A method of “making ad reader- 
ship scores easier to understand” has 
been developed by the Industrial Ad- 
vertising Research Institute, Prince- 
ton, N.J. 

This “common denominator” sys- 
tem for reporting and interpreting ad 
readership scores was explained by 
John W. DeWolf, past-chairman of 
the IARI readership council, at the 
institute’s annual research forums in 
New York and Chicago. 

Mr. DeWolf, vice-president of G. 
M. Basford Co., New York, said that 
the method was devised because “we 
were very much afraid that some— 
perhaps many—advertisers and agen- 
cies would eventually throw up their 
hands and say ‘a plague on all your 
scores unless we made them easier 
to understand.” He continued, “For 
example, suppose an ad gets a score 
of 15. What does that mean? Is it 
good, or is it bad? 

“If this is a Readex or AdGage 
score on a one-page ad, you can be 
right proud. But . . . if it is the “RHS” 
score of an ad studied by Shepard, 
or a “noted” score of an ad studied 
by Fosdick, the ad is a real stinker— 
about the lowest scoring ad in the 
book.” 

Mr. DeWolf said that in its sim- 
plest form, the “common denomina- 
tor” system consists of expressing ad- 
vertising scores as letter grades rather 
than as numbers. The institute sug- 
gests that ads scoring in the top one- 
sixth be given the letter grade of 
“A,” with a special category of “A+” 
for ads scoring in the top 5%. Ads in 
the next one-sixth should be given the 
letter “B”; ads in the middle one- 
third, “C”; ads in the next to lowest 
one-sixth, “D”; ads in the bottom one- 
sixth, “E.” 

Mr. DeWolf added, “An ad, of 
course, will have more than one 
letter grade if it has more than one 


numerical score. Further, we're 
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going to suggest that at least two 
sets, and in most cases, three sets, 
of letter grades be used. . . One set 
of grades will show how the ad 
stands among all studied ads. One set 
will show how it stands among ads of 
the same size. And one set will show 
how it stands among ads in the same 
product class.” 


MECHANICS . . The mechanics of the 
system, as explained by Mr. DeWolf 
are: 


1. For purposes of stability, the 
grades are based on 12 issues, i.e., 
the ratings for 1962 will be based on 
12, 1961 issues. This is to minimize 
the effect of an unusual number of 


very good or very poor ads in one is- 
sue. 


2. To compensate for the fact that 
the level of scores varies from one is- 
sue to another, an “index number” 
system is used. This system works in 
this manner: The most stable meas- 
ure of level readership—perhaps the 
average score of all studied ads in the 
issue—is given an index number of 
500. All scores below the average 
score are arranged from 0 to 499; 
above, from 501 to 1,000. 

If, for example, this median is 15, 
all scores of 15 in the issue involved 
—whether for one-page ads, two-page 
ads, “noted” scores, “seen associated,” 
etc.—gets an index number of 500. 
Any percentage score of 14 gets an 
index number of 467. A score of 20 
gets a 529. And so on. 


3. The third step, in the way of me- 
Continued on page 172 





Starch index 
Score No. 


ce) 
25 
50 
75 
100 
125 
150 
175 
200 
225 
250 
275 
300 
325 
350 
375 
400 
425 
450 
475 


Score 
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ber of 606. 





TABLE | 
IARI INDEX NUMBERS 
Corresponding to Starch Scores in the 
January 1, 1962 issue of Machine Engineering 


Starch 


HOW TO USE: Use table above to convert Starch Noted or 
Read Most Score to Index Number, then use Table Il to con- 
vert Index Number to Letter Grade. 


EXAMPLE: Starch Score of 37% corresponds to Index Num- 


Index Starch Index 
No. Score No. 


500 40 625 
506 41 631 
513 42 638 
519 43 644 
525 aa 650 
531 45 656 
538 46 663 
544 669 
550 675 
556 681 
563 688 
569 694 
575 700 
581 706 
588 713 
594 719 
600 725 
606 731 
613 738 
619 744 























THIS MONTH’S FEATURE EXHIBIT! 


H. J. Heinz Company's exhibit at the National Restaurant 


Exposition features multi-use sections 


This island-type exhibit which Gardner Dis- 
plays executed for H. J. Heinz is a story of 
flexibility. As the model illustrates, the exhibit 
has sales impact from every direction. Each sec- 
tion, a modular unit in itself, is designed as a 
complete display as well as a vital component 
of the overall exhibit. At the National Restau- 
rant Exposition, H. J. Heinz featured the en- 
tire exhibit; but plans have already been made 
to use the smaller components for other shows 
on the Heinz schedule. One exhibit does many 
jobs—Gardner planned it this way. 


Physically, this H. J. Heinz exhibit (case file 
10-115B-0) is another example of Gardner’s 
concept of PLANNED IMPACT programming. 
In PLANNED IMPACT programming, Gard- 


ner works with the client from the very start 
of the planning and is active in all phases of the 
program, particularly those prior to actual ex- 
hibit scheduling and design. Thus they are able 
to prepare exhibits that will make your budget 
go farther ... do more. 


May we show you how a PLANNED IMPACT 
program can make your exhibit a feature at- 
traction wherever it is displayed? 





You don’t have to be a big-budget exhibitor to take ad- 
vantage of Gardner’s Planned Impact programming! 
Ask your nearby Gardner Displays representative to show 
you how this service can be a real money-saver for you. 











GARDNER DISPLAYS 


“FIRST NAME IN EXHIBIT SERVICES” 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
4] East 42nd St. 
MUrrayhill 7-2621 


PHILADELPHIA 10, PA. 
830 Land Title Bldg. 
LOcust 8-5395 


PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 
477 Melwood Ave. 
MAyflower 1-9443 


CHICAGO 8, ILL. 
1937 W. Hastings St. 
TAylor 9-6600 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Box 142, Birmingham, Mich. 
Lincoln 4-2030 
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NEWS... 


continued from p. 170 


chanics, has to be done separately 
for each individual publication. 

A punch card is made up for each 
ad in 12 recent issues. Each punch 
card will show the size of the ad— 
and color. It will show the index 
number for each score, and it will 
show the product class, if the pub- 
lisher has included product class in 
his readership reports. Once these 
punch cards are made up, they will 
be run through a sorter, and divided 
on a basis of the index numbers into 
the six groups—corresponding to the 
six letter categories—“A” down 
through “E.” 

The institute will do this at cost 
for any readership service or publish- 
er—or will show the service or pub- 
lisher how to set up to do it. 


4. The fourth step is the only one 
that users of the reports will be con- 
cerned with. In most cases, the read- 
ership service will bind a sheet into 
each report. A typical sheet is shown 
in the accompanying illustrations. It’s 


for the January issue of the hypo- 
thetical Machine Engineering. 

One side of the sheet has a table 
(see Table I, p. 170) to help the user 
convert scores into index numbers. 
While it doesn’t say so—and doesn’t 
need to—the median score of one- 
page ads in this issue was 20, and the 
table is based on that score. This 
table, incidentally, will change, issue 
to issue—and will always be based on 
the median of that particular issue. 

On the back of this sheet is the 
table [II] of letter equivalents or let- 
ter grades. It shows the letter grade 
corresponding to each index number 
—among all ads, among ads of the 
same size, and among ads of the same 
product class. This table would re- 
main exactly the same during one 
entire year. 


Mr. DeWolf said that the IARI 
has talked to almost all of the read- 
ership services, and that they agree 
with the plan. He said that most of 
the services will put the suggestion 
into effect late this year or with the 
first 1962 issues to be studied. 

Mr. DeWolf also said that the 


Continued on page 174 





TABLE Il 


IARI LETTER GRADES 


(Corresponding to Index Numbers based on Starch Scores) 
Applicable to 1962 issues of Machine Engineering 


NOTED 





c B A 





0-311 


0-494 
0-342 
0-232 
0-154 


2-page 
1-page 
2/3-page 
Yo-page 


0-300 
0-334 
0-208 
0-266 
0-339 
0-217 
0-266 
0-256 
0-346 


Metals 

Non-met. materials 
Met., non-met. parts 
Fasten, joining mats, 
Elect., electronic comp. 
Hyd., pneu. comp. 
Power trans. comp. 
Other components 
Eng. supplies, serv. 


shown] for Read Most. 





312-403 404-515 516-542 543-572 


Among ads of same size (both black-and-white and two-color ) 


495-514 515-560 
343-445 446-524 
233-300 301-485 
155-198 


Among ads in same product group (for all sizes) 


301-392 
335-436 
209-271 
267-348 
340-416 
218-285 
267-343 
257-334 
347-419 


HOW TO USE: Convert Starch Noted and Read Most scores to Index Numbers, using 
Table 1. Look up Index Numbers in above table for Noted and on next page [not 


EXAMPLE: For a 2/3-page ad on fasteners having an Index Number of 542 for 
Noted, Letter Grade is B among all ads — is A+ among 2/3-page ads — is A 
among ads on fastening and joining materials. 


602-650 
554-586 
517-539 
432-506 


561-601 
525-553 
486-516 


199-319 320-431 


540-569 
546-575 
523-552 
533-563 
624-647 
525-554 
533-563 
532-561 
635-659 


570+ 

576+ 
553+ 
564+ 
648+ 
555+ 
564+ 
562+ 
660+ 


393-512 
437-518 
272-470 
349-506 
417-580 
286-489 
344-506 
335-505 
420-602 


513-539 
519-545 
471-522 
507-532 
581-623 
490-524 
507-532 
506-531 
603-634 
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How good a measure of a 

publication’s usefulness 

is the fact that business- 
men will pay for it? 


In many respects, it’s probably the most 
concrete evidence you can find. 

From the advertiser’s standpoint, the 
very act of paying for a subscription rep- 
resents an active interest in the publica- 
tion and its field, plus a tangible expres- 
sion of an intent to read. 

And interest and intent, taken together, 
indicate acceptance of the editorial qual- 
ity the reader is buying. 

For editorial quality must be the ulti- 
mate criterion. No one can be expected 
to read a business publication that does 
not serve his needs, let alone pay for the 
privilege of doing so. For this reason, on 
the masthead in each issue of our publi- 
cations, we offer to refund to the sub- 
scriber the unexpired portion of his sub- 
scription payment if the editorial content 
doesn’t meet with his continuing satis- 
faction. 

Because of our deep concern for con- 
stant editorial improvement, we main- 
tain, among other things, one of the most 
extensive networks of business and engi- 
neering correspondents around the world. 
We require one of the largest Washington 
news bureaus of any business publisher... 
employ twice as many editors as adver- 
tising salesmen . . . pioneered a central- 
ized Department of Economics. . . and 
invest in constant, detailed editorial 
training and retraining programs. 

We know these extra editorial efforts 
are worth-while because key businessmen 
pay over $6,000,000 annually to read our 
publications. They are men with buying 
influence . . . who are literally paying to 
reach you when you advertise in Mc- 
Graw-Hill publications. 


a. McGraw-Hill 
@: a 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36 





More than a million key men in business and 
industry pay to read McGraw-Hill publications. 
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One measure of a publication’s usefulness is the fact that 


businessmen will pay for it. McGraw-Hill publications 


are selected and bought by over a million key men 


in industry who want the best in editorial service. 
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almost” 
Everyone in 
Ceramics Reads 


the BULLETIN! 
= 


Here is the largest paid 
the ce- 





circulation in 
. over 8,000! 


And, it’s circulation that covers 


ramics field . . 


every phase from management to tech- 
nologist! So, regardless of what you're 
selling, you reach the right man to make 
the decision to buy 
when you talk to the 
industry in the 


BULLETIN! 


Ceramics is big 

business ... one of 

the largest indus- 

tries in the nation, with a total annual 

volume over $7-billion! And it’s the kind 
of business _ that 
needs a lot of dif- 

kinds of 


from 


ferent 
products, 
raw materials to 
trucks from 
Z desk pens to 
power shovels. 
Investigate the potential offered by this 
industrial giant . . . request the latest 
copy of the “Size and * 
Scope of Ceramic Pro- B 
duction in the United 
States.” New AIA 
Media Data Form 


available. at 


AMERICAN CERAMIC 


SOCIETY 
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system will “make it possible to com- 
pare, say, Starch scores with Shepard 
| scores—with certain limitations. The 
| limitations are that the services are 
measuring the same things, and that 

| the audiences reached by the publi- 
cations are the same.” 


OTHER IARI SPEECHES . . Here are 
excerpts from other speeches at the 
IARI research forums. 


Miller lists major reason for 
‘so little’ ad research 


e “If advertising research can be so 
productive, why is so little of it being 
done? There are many reasons, but 
chief among them are the following: 
1. It is hard work; it forces adver- 
tising and sales managers to be spe- 

| cific in their objectives. It forces them 

| to put things in writing. 

| 2. “There is often a fear that the ad- 

| vertising research results will limit 
the creative possibilities open to ad- 
vertising people. 

| 3. “Sometimes there is a fear that the 
results will upset the present pattern 
and call for radically new approaches. 
(You'd be surprised how many people 
just don’t like changes. ) 

| 4. “There is often a feeling that we 


“HAULING 


can’t afford advertising research. . . 
5. In the case of industrial com- 
panies, there is a feeling that adver- 
tising research has a place in con- 
sumer advertising but not in industrial 
advertising. The old ‘our problem is 
different.’ ”—Gilbert M. Miller, divi- 
sion manager, advertising department, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Dell. 


Pattern ad program after 
personal selling: Chapple 


e “Your advertising not only must 
sing—it must sell. It must seek out 
your most likely prospects. It must 
talk to the prospect in terms of his 
own interests. It must not only give 
him factual information about your 
product, but point out how it can 
benefit him. And finally, it should ask 
for the order, for this is the ultimate 
purpose of any sales call. 

“You can give your advertising this 
kind of ‘sell’ by patterning your ad- 
vertising programs like you pattern 
your personal selling programs—by 
selecting your most profitable mar- 
kets, isolating the buying influences 
in those markets, working up the 
most appropriate sales message to 
those prospects, arming your sales- 
man with sufficient data to back up 
their claims, and sending them out to 


i 
u 


| Benefits . . Introductory ads for the 1962 line of Dodge trucks emphasize bene- 
fits for the truck owners rather than product details. D. R. Crandall, director 
| of truck marketing, said that the new campaign “differs sharply from custom- 
ary testimonial-type truck advertising, which usually features a smiling owner 
standing beside his vehicle; neither truck owner nor vehicle appear in our new 
| ads.” Agency is BBDO. 


Sette 
* ® Hulletin 


4055 N. High St., Columbus 14, 0. 
AMherst & - 8645 
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call frequently and _persistently.”— 
Bennett S. Chapple, Jr., administra- 
tive vice-president, commercial, U. S. 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 


OTHER SPEECHES Here are ex- 
cerpts from other important speeches 
in the field of advertising and selling 
to business and industry. 


Does your president know 
who you are?: Allen 


e “Let’s take a look at a survey I 
held among ten presidents of top 
companies in the Chicago-Milwaukee 
area. I first asked these individuals 
if they knew who their industrial ad- 
vertising agencies were. Seven knew. 
One thought he knew, and two did 
not know. 

“I asked if they had ever received 
a call from or met the personnel of 
their advertising agency. Seven had, 
and, of those seven, three said they 
didn’t know who it was. Three had 
never heard from anyone. But here 
is the significant point—everyone 
said his door would be open to a call 
from the advertising agency. 

“I think this is not only the fault 
of the agency and the advertising 
manager, I think management itself 
is at fault. Nevertheless, somebody 
has to take the lead, and the answer 
is obvious. We all have a product to 
sell, and that is ‘industrial advertis- 
ing’ to our top management.”—Philip 
D. Allen, president, MacLean Hunter 
Publishing Co., Chicago, at a meet- 
ing of the Chicago chapter of the As- 
sociation of Industrial Advertisers. 


Fowlkes labels Buy American’ 
a ‘banner of disgrace’ 


e “If by ‘Buy American’ we mean 
that the buyer must make allowances 
for slightly inferior craftsmanship or 
notably higher prices, then this slogan 
should be abandoned as an abject ad- 
mission of incompetence and a ban- 
ner of disgrace for the American free- 
enterprise system. 

“There is not one good reason that 
anyone can give to prove that Ameri- 
can manufactured goods cannot com- 
pete on an equitable basis with those 
produced abroad. It is true that too 
many companies—in too many fields 
—are building waste and concomitant 
high cost into their products. But 

Continued on page 176 
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Should your advertising message be 
in front of steel men 365 days a year? 


A guide for 6,000 selected steel execu- 
tives in basic steel and steel processing 
—a guide that stays on top of the desk 
for day to day reference. That’s Wat- 
kins Cyclopedia of the Steel Industry, 
and that’s where your advertising mes- 
sage gets readership 365 days a year. 
The ninth edition of the Cyclopedia 
will again be sent to presidents, operat- 
ing executives, plant and department 
superintendents, chief and department 
engineers, chemists, metallurgists and 
purchasing agents—the key men who 


recommend and approve the purchase 
of plant equipment and supplies. 

Your sales message will appear in 
any one of 12 material sections that 
you specify. You'll receive eight free 
listings in the Buyers’ Guide Section. 
And you'll get a free listing in the Ad- 
vertiser’s Index—your name, address, 
products or services. 

Published biennially, 9th edition in 
September, 1962. Closing date: April 1, 
1962. For complete details, write or 
phone— 


WATKINS CYCLOPEDIA OF THE STEEL INDUSTRY 
Steel Publications, Inc., 624 Grant Building, 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Phone: COu 


rt 1-1214 
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these are faults that can be—and must 
be corrected. ‘Buy American’ implies 
an inability to compete. There is sim- 
ply no basis for that assumption.”—J. 
K. Fowlkes, president, Value Analysis, 
Oak Park, Ill., at the second annual 
convention of value analysts, Chicago. 


Total marketing concept is 
here to stay, says Buddington 


@ “Many people still wonder whether 
the adoption of a total marketing con- 
cept is only a passing fad which will 
result merely in a few title changes on 


the organizational chart, or whether 
this is something more basic and sig- 
nificant. I personally take the view 
that these changes have far reaching 
implications for the future structure of 
our industry. 

“I say it is important because it 
tends to recognize a difference in phi- 
losophy which in turn is reflected in 
changes in both organizational struc- 
ture and in our attitudes towards pro- 
ducing and distributing our product. 
This change in philosophy was forced 
by the rapidly changing requirements 
of the markets we serve.” — Robert 
M. Buddington, sales vice-president, 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, at regional 
meeting of American Iron & Steel In- 
stitute, in Chicago. 


Christian outlines basic program 
for ‘communications research’ 


se A four-part “communications re- 
search” program designed to (1) 
tell the advertiser what he should 
communicate to prospects, and (2) 
help lead “to a much more precise 
evaluation of how well that com- 
munications program has been ac- 
complished,” has been outlined by 
Richard C. 
Marsteller, 
Reed. 

In a paper prepared by Mr. Chris- 
tian and presented at the Advertising 
Research Foundation’s annual confer- 
ence by Howard G. Sawyer, an 
MRG&R_ vice-president, Mr. Chris- 
tian explained that the “audit sys- 


Christian, president of 
Rickard, Gebhardt & 


tem” consists of four different steps: 


1. Marketing audit. The purpose of 
the marketing audit is to obtain as 
much information as possible about 
all the functions of the advertising 
company. It provides information 
concerning the firm’s history in the 
market place, its product lines and 
how they are distributed, its sales 
organization, promotional _ efforts, 
and markets. 
All this 


from the company itself. The mar- 


information is obtained 
keting audit determines what the 
company thinks of its market, as op- 
posed to what the market thinks of 
the company. 


2. Attitude audit. The attitude audit 
takes over where the marketing audit 
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ends, and reflects the attitudes of the 
market. 

A typical attitude audit would con- 
sist of a combination of personal and 
mail interviews to discover what 
prospects and customers feel are the 
company’s strong and weak points, 
i.e., product quality, economy of op- 
eration, salesman _ service, parts 
availability, ete. 

With this information the 
pany is better able to (1) examine, 
and if necessary, improve in these 
areas which received a low rating, 
and (2) build a communications pro- 


com- 


gram aimed at creating and chang- 
ing the opinions and attitudes of the 
market place. 

Attitude 
ducted on a continuous basis approxi- 


audits should be con- 


mately every two years. 


3. Communications audit. The pur- 
pose of the communications audit is 
to bring into analytical focus all the 
identifying factors of the company— 
the factors which, whenever and 
however they are used, say some- 
thing about the company they rep- 
resent. 

These identifying factors include 
corporate names; trademarks; logo- 
types; slogans; company and _prod- 
uct colors; advertising, sales promo- 
tion and publicity; buildings, equip- 
ment and signs; corporate literature; 
packaging and shipping containers; 


Continued on page 


YOUR 
“right guy” 


is best reached via the Railway Age 
Group. Each of these five publications 
is edited for different reader interests; 
each is must reading in its field, with an 
editorial-to-advertising ratio unmatched 
elsewhere in the industry. 


Choose the book or combination that 
suits your need—and you aim your ad- 
vertising precisely at the right prospects 
for your product! 


_RAILWAY be enti 
Reaches 


Management 
& Supervision — 
weekly. 


Reaches 
Mechanical — 


Farchesne and 


Stores 


Reaches 
Purchasing 
& Stores — 
monthly. 


Reaches 
Signaling & 
Communi- 
cations — 
monthly. 


Reaches 

Maintenance 

of Way & 
=x, em =Structures— 


2 Ps monthly. 


Paid circulation 6,649* (asc. 6/30/61) 
*Total Group circulation 31,458—duplication less 
than 15%. (Publisher's own computation). 
RAILWAY AGE GROUP 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CORP. 
30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 











Why pay to reach people who couldn’‘t care less? The fact is this: 
the railroad market is 5 different groups — and each needs a 
different book. The Simmons-Boardman railway books make it pos- 
sible for you to reach the groups you choose — effectively, with- 


out waste circulation. These five readers can help show you why. 


Harold A. Berry, D. W. Shackley, Frank R. Wool- 
Manager, Pur- ge J. W. Hawthorne, ~ Harry A. DeButts, Supt. Signals & _ ford, Chief Engi- 

chases and Ma- wie Chief Mechanical Ww President, South- Communications, Agneer, Western 

terials, Chicago Officer, Atlantic “amern Railway: The Pittsburgh & (3 Pacific Railroad 

A Rock Island & Coast Line: “Rail- “readingRailway : Lake Erie Rail- s Company: ‘Our 

Pacific Railroad: “Railway way Locomotives and Cars Age is a fixed Monday road: “Railway Signaling engineers, supervisors and 
Purchases and Stores mag- ... furnishes information morning habit with me, and Communications pro- foremen...look forward 
azine ... is required read- management could not pro- and has been throughout vides...informationnotavail- each month to receiving a 
ing in our department.” vide in any other way.” my railroad career.'’ ablefromanyothersource.” copy of Track & Structures.” 


THE SIMMONS-BOARDMAN RAILWAY PUBLICATIONS, 30 Church St., New York 7. 


Railway Age + Railway Locomotives and Cars » Railway Track and Structures « Railway Signaling and Communications + Railway Purchases and Stores. 
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REPORT ON 
CANADIAN 
ENGINEERING 
CONSTRUCTION 


One of the big differences between 
construction in Canada and in the 
U.S. is the weight and impact of 
winter. Because of this, winter un- 
employment levels traditionally climb 
higher in Canada than south of the 
border. 

For example, one of New 
Brunswick’s top road builders tells us 
he figures on only a Aundred days each 
year to get jobs started and finished. 
For certain types of road building 
it’s tough to lengthen the ‘“‘season” 
very much, though utility construc- 
tion in some instances may be helped 
by winter conditions. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba prides itself 
on the way its contractors have 
adapted most big building con- 
struction to winter weather and 
temperatures. 

And helping the interests of 
Canadian communities in general in 
greater winter construction have been 
the Federal Government’s subsidy 
plan, intensive research by everyone 
involved, and sustained editorial 
coverage by ENGINEERING AND 
CONTRACT RECORD. 

Every October issue for years has 
featured a comprehensive report on 
new developments in winter construc- 
tion, and our current issue continues 
the same tradition. Concreting, salt, 
frost, —— maintenance, heat- 
ing . . . are just some of the topics 
that receive attention. 


(ha. A He 
ENGINEERING AND 
CONTRACT RECORD 


A SOUTHAM-MACLEAN PUBLICATION 


1450 DON MILLS RD. « DON MILLS « ONT. 


Dial HI 4-6641, (Area Code 416) 


ah 
PCCABI 
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internal and external com- 
and_ distribution 


stationery, 
munications forms; 
vehicles (planes, trucks, cars). 


4. Media attitude audit. The media 
attitude audit, using the same re- 
search techniques as the attitude 
audit, measures the customer’s and 
prospect’s attitude toward, and his 
familiarity with, publications in his 
industry. He is asked to rate the 
various publications on several at- 
tributes such as editorial content, 
leadership, value, etc. 


Mr. Christian said his “audit sys- 
tem” for the evaluation of indus- 
trial advertising “holds promise of 
being the most realistic and objective 
approach yet available.” 

Now here is an excerpt from an- 
other talk at the ARF conference: 


Publications know some answers, 
but not all, Waddell warns 


“In some cases, it seems to me, the 
advertiser leans more heavily than is 
wise on the media, and on hunch, in 
deciding whether he can successfully 
enter a market, and whom he has to 
sell in that market to get the orders. 

“However, the publishers can save 
the advertiser a lot of time in the first 
stages of his research about the mar- 
ket he is considering. They can give 


Silver anniversary . . 


him comprehensive data, through 
space-checking services, on who is ad- 
vertising to the market. In some cases, 
they can give him the results of brand- 
preference studies they have conduct- 
ed in the market. 

“In many cases, they can give him 
broad-brush and even detailed infor- 
mation on market demand and po- 
tential for various types of products 
and services. They can usually tell 
him what kind of distribution setup 
he requires, and even guide him in es- 
tablishing it. Through their publica- 
tions’ staffs knowledge of the market, 
they can frequently provide keen in- 
sights for the advertiser into what the 
buyers want and need. 

“But these are actually only start- 
ing points for the advertiser. With few 
exceptions, he alone must determine 
whether he can reach a market suc- 
cessfully. The publisher can’t be ex- 
pected to know the advertiser’s cost 
picture, for instance, or his ability to 
design a satisfactory product or give 
a sought-for service. These are typical 
of the questions the advertiser must 
answer from his own study and re- 
search, before he advertises.”—Harry 
Waddell, executive vice-president, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., New York, 
at the ARF conference. 


Forecast to forecasters: 
‘1962 looks good’ 


= Sales forecasting specialists repre- 
senting a cross section of the nation’s 


Building Suppy News executives look 


over 25th edition of Purchasing & Specifications File, to 
be issued in February, 1962. Seated (I-r) are Jack W. 
Parshall, vice-president and editor of BSN; and Harold 
J. Sugarman, business manager. Standing (I-r) are Mar- 
vin Frydenlund, managing editor; H. Louis Purdy, POSF 
editor; and William J. Salmon, executive editor. BSN and 
P&SF are published by Cahners Publications, Chicago. 





industrial economy got a generally 
bright view of expected 1962 eco- 
nomic developments at the American 
Management Association’s annual two 
and one-half-day sales forecasting for- 
um in New York. 

Edward Gudeman, U.S. Under Sec- 
retary of Commerce, discussed the 
“strengths and weaknesses in the gen- 
eral economy for 1962,” and pointed 
out that although industrial produc- 
tion and construction expenditures 
have recovered from recession losses 
and hit new highs, “to return our 
economy to full employment by the 
end of next year, we must increase 
our GNP at the annual rate of $15 
billion per quarter, to a fourth quar- 
ter GNP running at the annual rate 
of $600 billion.” He cited current ex- 
port volume and retail sales as present 
weaknesses in an otherwise generally 
favorable picture. 

William F. Butler, vice-president 
of Chase Manhattan Bank analyzed 
the capital investment and credit out- 
look for 1962. He cited “the lag in 
business investment” as “a major fac- 
tor in the over-all slow-down in eco- 
nomic growth during the past five 
years.” Mr. Butler pinpointed the rate 
of return on invested capital as a 
critical growth factor and said that he 
felt “the rate of return on capital 
will rise to the point where business 
men generally will have the incentives 
necessary to increase investment in 
new plant and equipment.” 

Sen. Kenneth B. Keating (R.-N.Y.) 
discussed areas of expected Congres- 
sional legislation that will affect busi- 
ness in 1962. He cited taxes, interna- 
tional trade, and social security as 
items of major significance, forecast- 
ing a congressional re-evaluation of 
the nation’s entire tax structure, with 
“serious attention given to the matter 
of depreciation,” and “a whopper of 
a fight” over legislation to extend or 
replace the Reciprocal Trade Act 
which expires next year. 

Edward J. Green, vice president of 
planning and marketing, Westing- 
house Air Brake Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
discussed “basic considerations affect- 
ing capital goods equipment in 1962.” 
He said the most important factors 
“are not economic, but managerial.” 
He predicted “gloom in the boom” 
for “inhibited companies” (those un- 
willing to change with the times, or 
to invest in research and develop- 

Continued on page |80 





WORLD-WIDE 


INFLUENC 


measured in 
aaliiiielabowmedi 


tons per year 


The engineering, operating and maintenance men who read Iron and 
Steel Engineer directly influence $2 billion in yearly purchases for Amer- 
ican steelmaking. The technical journal of the Association of Iron and 


Steel Engineers . . 


. Iron and Steel Engineer is also highly respected 


abroad—representing an important influence on the vigorous world- 
wide steel making market. (Foreign circulation: 2,062. ) 


The Most Conspicuous Value in Steel Indus- 
try Publishing—Cost per page only $210. 


IRON & STEEL 
Eugincer 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING 


« PITTSBURGH 22. PA 
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‘Pentagon 


The best “in” you can have here is that 

the men in the Pentagon know the facts 

about your hardware or services. 
These busy men even limit their read- 
ing to those magazines that help them 
in their work. High on this list is 
SIGNAL! 
SIGNAL goes to top brass in every 
branch of the defense services, be- 
cause it deals with a field of. vital 
importance to all of them — com- 
munications. Defense without com- 
munications is impossible. This is why 
SIGNAL is warmly welcomed in offices 
where salesmen can not enter. 
Place your message in SIGNAL, then, 
for maximum effectiveness. This jour- 
nal of the Armed Forces Communica- 
tions and Electronics Association is 
the only magazine aimed directly at 


the Pentagon and the entire military- 
electronics industry. 


SIGNAL’S circulation is now 11,006 
(BPA). Besides top Pentagon brass, 
most top contractors and sub-contrac- 
tors read SIGNAL every month. 


Send for rate card today! 


SIGNAL 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF AFCEA 


Wm. C. Copp & Associates 


72 West 45th St., N.Y. 36 MU 2-6606 
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ment) and suggested that “the most 
important corporate decisions in 1962 
must be based on assumptions con- 
cerning conditions that will prevail 
several years in the future,” rather 
than on short-range assumptions. 


TELLS MARKETING GROUP 
Advertising-related research 
isn’t worth the paper 

it’s written on: Keller 





= “Too much of the work labeled 
‘research’ in the field of advertising 
is far from being a discovery of facts: 
rather, it is nothing more than a stew 
of half-truths, slip-shod investigations, 
and shallow analyses seasoned with 
the powerful desire to ‘promote’ some 
end, to achieve a pre-determined and 
selfish goal. 

Members of the market research 
group of the New York Chapter of 
the American Marketing Association 


Breaking ground . 


. Donald C. 


heard this scathing indictment from 
research director Paul Keller, vice- 
president, Reach, McClinton & Co. 

He said media, agencies and adver- 
tisers all must share the blame for 
poor research. Commenting on media- 
sponsored research, Mr. Keller said, 
“the field is deluged with promotional 
research that usually isn’t worth the 
paper it is printed on. The responsi- 
bility [for this] must be placed direct- 
ly in the laps of media’s manage- 
ment.” 

Second in line for blame is the per- 
son in charge of research at the 
medium, according to Mr. Keller. He 
charged that many media employ a 
man with limited research ability, or 
a sales promotion man who carries a 
research title. 

Clients are frequently the cause of 
poor agency-sponsored research, in 
Mr. Keller's estimation, because they 
exert pressure on the agency to pro- 
duce “facts” to aid or support a deci- 
sion—and they insist on answers in 
too short a time. 

Intermittent excessive work loads 
for researchers in small agencies and 


McGraw, president of Mc- 


Graw-Hill Publishing Co., New York, uses power shovel 
to formally break ground for the company’s new $6 mil- 
lion office building near Hightstown, N.J. Building, 
which will house most of the company’s accounting, 
credit, payroll, mailing list and machine data processing 
operations, is scheduled for completion in the latter part 
of 1962 or first part of 1963. 





periodic lack of sufticient work for 
large research staffs in large agencies 
were cited as other factors leading to 
sub-standard agency output. In the 
small agencies it is sometimes neces- 
ary to cut corners to produce a report, 
while in large agencies “make-work 
projects” might be assigned to keep 
the staff occupied. In both cases, said 
Mr. Keller, the quality of the re- 
search suffers. 

Advertisers often are unwilling to 
spend sufficient money to obtain 
quality research, or they try to pres- 
sure their agency into research in- 
vestigations they should conduct 
themselves, in the opinion of Mr. 
Keller—and the research results suffer 
in both cases. 

He further noted that “the basic 
problem lies in the fact that the man- 
agement either does not care for mar- 
ket research because it is considered 
‘non-scientific’ or does not know what 
market research can really do and 
therefore pays it only lip-service. 

“The solution of this serious prob- 
lem lies in education and in the pass- 
ing of time,” said Mr. Keller, and he 
suggested a six-pronged attack on the 
problem: (1) the decision-making 
advertising executive must be taught 
to evaluate research properly; (2) 
agency media men must be more 
forceful in questioning media-spon- 
sored research and more outspoken 
in their criticism of it; (3) interest in 
the research profession must be 
aroused in a greater number of stu- 
dents, and they must be provided 
with a better curriculum; (4) more 
support in terms of both money and 
understanding must be obtained in 
advertisers and agencies; (5) agency 
account executives must be taught to 
be so “research-wise” that they can 
short-circuit useless projects, and (6) 
market researchers must continually 
examine their own ethics, uphold 
their beliefs, resist intimidation, and 
strive to stay abreast of the latest ad- 
vances in the field. 


MRG&R now Marsteller, Inc., 
‘easier communications’ cited 


# Marsteller, Inc., is the new name 
of Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & 
Reed, Chicago-headquartered agency 
with offices in New York, Pittsburgh 
and Toronto. 
According to 


agency president 


Richard C. Christian, the name 
change is “simply a matter of trying 
to achieve easier and more effective 
communications.” 

William A. Marsteller is board 
chairman, and Rodman S. Reed, Jr., 
continues as vice-chairman. 

The others represented in the 


MRG&R name, E. Gebhardt, former | 
board chairman, died early this year; | 
and William L. Rickard, who died in | 
1937, founded Rickard & Co., pur- | 


chased by Marsteller in 1955. 


Judges pick 41 winners 
in IM editorial contest 


= Forty-one business papers have | 
been picked to receive a total of 44 
MARKETING’s | 
achievement | 
competition for business publications. | 

Names of the winners will be made | 


INDUSTRIAL 
editorial 


awards in 
23rd annual 


public at a special awards presenta- 
tion lunch to be held in New York, 
Nov. 30. 

The competition was judged on 
Oct. 6, in New York, by a panel of 28 
men—all Jeaders in business and ad- 
vertising. There 
submitted by 248 publications, in the 
competition. 


‘New Plant Planning’ to 
bow in February, 1962 


= New Plant Planning, a bi-month- 
ly, will be introduced in Feb., 1962, 
by Brantwood Publications, a newly- 
formed company located at 11605 
W. Bluemound Rd., Milwaukee. In- 
itial circulation will be over 10,000, 
to executives of companies planning 
to build new plants within two years 
of the date of each issue of the pub- 
lications. 


Cleveland tf club picks 
5 top ad campaigns 


= Westinghouse, Clevite, Libby- 
Owens-Ford, Ohio Crankshaft, and 
the Malleable Castings Council were 
the top winners in this year’s adver- 
tising achievement competition spon- 
sored by the tf Club of Cleveland. 
The winners, chosen from among 
90 entrants, and their divisions: 


Division 1: Campaigns up to $10,- | 
Corp., | 


000—Westinghouse _ Electric 
Continued on page 182 


were 288 entries, 


“Contributed 
to my 
education...” 


**... Lam deeply indebted to A.1.A. 
First, it contributed to educating me 
as an industrial advertising manager. 
Second, for warm, long-lasting pro- 
fessional friendships.” 


Frett. W. Both 


Franklin W. Bartle 
Advertising Manager 
Permacel 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Take a tip from top men in tndus- 
trial advertising. A.I.A. membership 
is an investment that never stops 
paying dividends in education, infor- 
mation and contacts valuable to 
your professional growth. 


Association of Industrial Advertisers 
271 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Tell me more about what I'll get out of A.LA. 


Name 





Company 





City 





State 
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talks the language of 
Latin America’s 
textile manufacturers 


For 21 years— 

longer than 

any other pub- 
lication in the field—Textiles Panameri- 
canos has served its textile producer 
audience with two basic services: 

@ Intensive coverage of current technical and 
business advances, as well as general in- 
dustry news 

® An all-Spanish publication . . . the only 
language clearly understood by the ma- 
jority of Latin American textile manufac- 
turers 

The value of Textiles Panamericanos is 
further enhanced by the fact that Latin 
American manufacturers lack the many 
trade shows and technical meetings 
available in North America—are avid 
readers of business publications edited 
for their special interests. 


Complete Market Coverage 


Textiles Panamericanos is directed to 
the nearly 4,268 textile plants in Latin 
America—manufacturers for 170,000,- 
000 consumers. Basic plant needs in- 
clude: 

® Machinery © Equipment and Accessories 
@ Mill Supplies © Dyestuffs and Textile 
Chemicals @ Synthetic Fibers and Resins @ 
Air-conditioning Systems @ Packaging and 
Shipping Facilities . . . and related products 
and services. 


Traditional Acceptance 

Many of America’s leading manufac- 
tures are regular advertisers in Textiles 
Panamericanos. Among them: 

Allied Chemical, American Cyanamid, Ameri- 
can Moistening, Barber-Colman, Celanese Corp., 
Crompton & Knowles, Draper Corp., Foster 
Winders, Kidde Machines, Monsanto Chemical, 
Parks-Cramer, Scott & Williams, Singer Sewing, 
Sonoco Products, Steel Heddle Mfg., Textile 
Machine Works, Union Carbide, Union Special 
Machine, Whitin Machine, and mony others. 
Textiles Panamericanos is appropriately 
supplemented by the annual Directorio 
Textil Panamericano—the Latin Ameri- 
can buyer's guide for everything pur- 
chased by the textile mill. 

For complete information on Latin America’s 


textile industry—and the publications which 
serve it best—call or write . . 


PANAMERICAN 


>UBLISHING CO., 
INC. 
570 Seventh Ave., N.Y. 18, N.Y. 
LAckawanna 4-5563 
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Pittsburgh; Robert H. Rowe, adver- 
tising account representative. Agency, 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Pittsburgh; 
W. S. Chezley, account executive. 

Division 2: Campaigns $10,000 to 
$25,000—Clevite Service, Cleveland; 
Harry S. Burker Jr., merchandising 
manager. Agency, Duffy, McClure & 
Wilder Co.; B. D. Spofford, account 
executive. 

Division 3: Campaigns $25,000 to 
$50,000—Libbey-Owens-Ford — Glass 
Co., Toledo; Franklyn R. Hawkins, 
advertising manager. Agency, F&S&R, 
Cleveland; C. H. Day, vice-president. 

Division 4: Campaigns $50,000 to 
$100,000—Tocco division, Ohio 


Crankshaft Co., Cleveland; W. E. 
vice-president 


Benninghoff, Tocco 
and general manager. Agency, Carr 
Liggett Advertising, Cleveland; John 
F. Wilson, president. 

Division 5: Campaigns $100,000 
or more—Malleable Castings Council, 
Cleveland; Edward F. Kelley, public 
relations director. Agency, Carr Lig- 
gett Advertising, Cleveland; Loren 
M. Seager, account supervisor. 


Ford named editor of 

new ‘Metal /Center News’ 

# Kenneth Ford has been appointed 
editor of Metal/Center News, a new 
monthly publication serving “the na- 
tion’s metal service center and dis- 


50th anniversary 


tributing industries.” The monthly, to 
begin regular publication in January, 
1962, is published by American 
Metal Market Co., New York. 

Guaranteed circulation is 7,000; 
one-time black and white page rate 
is $390. 


Hutchison elected president 
of Chicago Dotted Line 


# Arthur Hutchison of Geyer-McAl- 
lister Publications has been elected 
president of the Chicago Dotted Line 
Club. 

Other new officers are L. H. Hunt, 
Engineering News Record, first vice- 
president; David S. Wexler, Stand- 
ard Rate & Data Service, second vice- 
president; and Bruce E. Berends, 
Chain Store Age, secretary-treasurer. 


Canadian business paper group 
elects Wallace president 


# John Wallace of Wallace Publish- 
ing Co., Montreal, has been elected 
president of the Business Newspapers 
Association of Canada. 

Other new officers are A. H. 
Strock, Stovel-Advocate Publications, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, vice-president; 
A. W. Dancey, National Business 
Publications, Gardenvale, Quebec, 
vice-president; L. R. Kingsland, Age 
Publications, Toronto, vice-president; 
and J. L. Craig, Maclean-Hunter 
Publishing Co., Toronto, treasurer. 


Howard E. Mitchell (second from 


left), advertising manager of Cooper Tire & Rubber Co., 
presents advance proof of Cooper ad commemorating 
golden anniversary of Commercial Car Journal to Russ 
Case, Jr., publisher of CCJ. At left is Ed Portley, Cooper 
sales representative; and at right, Charles Hevener, assist- 
ant publisher of CCJ. The magazine is published by Chil- 
ton Publications, Philadelphia. A special 260-page issue 
was published for the occasion, in addition to the regular, 


monthly issue. 





NBP says it doesn’t plan 
to ‘go international’ 


® While a number of other national 
marketing and advertising associations 
look abroad for overseas expansion of 
activities and membership, National 
Business Publications has spelled out, 
in a statement of policy, that it has 
no plans to “go international.” 

The NBP statement reads, “In view 
of priority needs, NBP does not, at 
this time, contemplate getting into 
such areas as international symposi- 
ums, international dues structures, or 
agency and academic memberships in 
other countries [other than Canada].” 

The statement was part of NBP’s 
recently released “Statement of Pol- 
icy.” 


Product news magazine for 
schools announced 


= School Management Magazines, 
Greenwich, Conn., will introduce a 
digest-size, product news magazine 
for schools Nov. 15. Named Product 
Information for Schools, the new 
magazine will have an initial circula- 
tion of 100,000, and will be pub- 
lished bi-monthly. 


ABP announces mailing of 
‘full disclosure form’ 


= Associated Business Publications 
has begun mailing its “full disclosure 
form for publication research” to ad- 
vertisers, agencies and publishers. 
Purpose of the form is to upgrade 
ad and marketing research through 
full disclosure of research meth- 
odology. According to ABP, three 
publishers have already agreed to use 
the form: American Aviation Publi- 
cations, Reuben H. Donnelley Corp., 
and McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 


Cunningham & Walsh named 
for all Ampex divisions 


# Ampex Corp., Redwood City, 
Cal., has picked Cunningham & 
Walsh as ad agency for all divisions 
and subsidiaries. The appointment is 
effective Jan. 1, 1962, for all domestic 
divisions, and May 1, 1962, for inter- 

national marketing operations. 
Ampex currently is served by five 
agencies: McCann-Erickson, for in- 
Continued on page 184 








The rest of it 
is launched abroad 


95.8% of shipbuilding sales (covering 
ships 1,000 tons and over) now originate 
outside the United States and Canada. 
More and more nations are becoming 
major buyers of marine products. Trade 
barriers are lower. Marine product manu- 
facturers need no longer depend on one or 
two nations to reach their sales objectives. 

Today, you can reach the marine buyers 
of the entire free world area—S56 nations. 

You can reach them simply and 
thoroughly. International Marine Engi- 
neering/Log goes to the 6,350 major mar- 
ine buyers in these countries, reaches them 
for less than 4¢ a buyer. 

International ME/Log produces world- 
wide advertising response. Proof of this 
comes in the form of consistent reports of 
orders and inquiries. One advertiser says 
of his first ad, “We received two orders 


from Norway, one from Germany, along 
with numerous inquiries from England, 
Sweden, Spain, Germany, Holland.” 
International ME/Log is printed in Eng- 
lish, with outlines of features in German 
and French. Its editorial material is vital. 
It comes from staff correspondents in the 
principal marine centers of the free world, 
and from Marine Engineering/Log, the 
leading United States marine publication. 
A Simmons-Boardman Time-Saver 
Publication ¢ 30 Church St., New York 7. 


INTERNATIONAL 


November 








386 GENERALS 
WANT TO KNOW 


... the products your company 
can make—the services it can 
perform—for the U. S. Air 
Force. 


So do 12,500 other field grade 
officers—colonels, lieutenant 
colonels, majors—and 13,275 in- 
dustry executives in companies 
handling 90% of all USAF 
prime contracts. 


They want to know because it is 
part of their jobs to know who 
can best produce the million- 
and-one products and services 
that go into the complex ballistic 
systems . . . space systems... 
aeronautical systems . . . elec- 
tronics systems the Air Force 
buys. 


How do you reach them all? In 
just one place— 


AIR FORCE/SPACE DIGEST 
—the professional magazine they 
all read to help them keep on 
top of their jobs—because it is 
written and edited to give them 
balanced coverage of the mili- 
tary, scientific, economic and 
political aspects of aerospace 
power. 

For more information about the 
magazine that reaches more 
aerospace management men 
than any other—that guarantees 
75,000 paid circulation—call 
your nearest AIR FORCE/ 
SPACE DIGEST regional office 
or write: 


AIR FORCE, SPACE DIGEST 
ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
501 Madison Avenue 
New York 22,N. Y. 


BOSTON « CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES e SAN FRANCISCO 
DETROIT « LONDON 
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ternational sales and consumer audio 
products; Boland Associates, for in- 
strumentation and professional audio 
products; Carson/Roberts, for com- 
puter products; Hal Lawrence, Inc., 
segments of audio products and pre- 
recorded tapes; and McCann-Mar- 
shalk, industrial and consumer tape. 

The Ampex advertising budget for 


| fiscal 1962 has not yet been set but 


that the total expenditure for all divi- 
sions currently is approximately 
$400,000. 


Bernard Fixler elected 
chairman of DMAA 


= Bernard Fixler, president of Crea- 
tive Mailing Services, Freeport, N.Y., 
has been elected chairman of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association. 

Other officers include: J. W. Cas- 
sidy, Doubleday & Co., American 
vice-president; V. G. Baker, Howard 
Smith Paper Mills, Canadian vice- 
president; William B. McGrew, Lane 


AIA NEWS 


Publishing Co., western U.S. vice- 
president; Clifford R. Schaible, Mead 
Papers, secretary; and Angelo Vene- 
zian, vice-president, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., treasurer. 


Torrington Co. names 
Fuller & Smith & Ross 


# Torrington Co., Torrington, Conn., 
has appointed Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
New York, as its advertising agency. 
Annual billing is about $500,000. 

Principal products of the company 
are antifriction bearings, rotary swag- 
ing machines, precision metal parts, 
spokes and surgeons needles. 


Bulkeley is chosen ‘man of 
the year in graphic arts’ 


# William H. Bulkeley, vice-presi- 
dent of Connecticut Printers, Hart- 
ford, Conn., has been elected “man 
of the year in the graphic arts.” 

Mr. Bulkeley was honored at the 
annual convention of the Printing In- 
dustry of America, in Pittsburgh. 


Activities of The Association of Industrial Advertisers 


Boston AIA chapter elects 
Silverman president 


® Morris Silverman of Sanders Asso- 
ciates has been elected president of 
the Boston AIA chapter. 

Other new officers are Paul Schrat- 
ter, General Electric Co., program 
vice-president; Martin B. Curran, 
Raytheon Lo: membership vice-presi- 
dent; Robert D. Hall, Jr., London 
Advertising, committee vice-president; 
Mary A. Hickey, $. Gunnar Myrbeck 
Co., secretary; and Malcolm C. 
Choate, Culver Advertising, treasurer. 


Detroit AIA elects Loepp 


= Robert A. Loepp, assistant adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager, 
I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co., has been 
elected president of the Detroit AIA 
chapter. 


Other new officers are James E. 
Jones, Burroughs Corp., first vice- 
president; James R. Gentile, D. P. 
Brother & Co., second vice-president; 
Marvin E. Olson, New Equipment 
Digest, third vice-president; Wallace 
K. Ponder, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., secretary; and L.L. Druckenmil- 
ler, Ross Roy-BSF&D, treasurer. 


Philadelphia chapter promotes 
local educational tv station 


=" The Philadelphia AIA chapter is 
planning to promote the city’s educa- 
tional tv station, WHYY, as a public 
service. 

The promotion is to include a cam- 
paign to encourage local newspapers 
to recognize the station as “education- 
al television in the public interest” 


(no Philadelphia newspaper now lists 





the station’s programs); and a publi- 
city program to “develop a wider 
audience and appreciation for educa- 
tional and cultural television.” 

The chapter also hopes to take ad- 
vantage of the facilities of the station 
and to participate in a program to 
make the local community more cog- 
nizant of the chapter and industrial 
advertising in general. 


AIA mails revised handbook on 
direct mail advertising 


= A revised edition of the Associa- 
tion of Industrial Advertisers “hand- 
book of industrial direct mail adver- 
tising” has been mailed to AIA mem- 
bers. 

Additional copies of the handbook 
are available from AIA headquarters 
at 271 Madison Ave., New York 16; 
price, $1.50 for members, $3 for 
non-members. 


Forum program set back to 
January; ‘too few enrollees’ 


® The opening date for the AIA’s 
“industrial advertising forum” has 
been set back to Jan. 1, 1962, be- 
cause, according to AIA president 
John C. Freeman, “we will not have as 
many enrollees as we feel are needed 
to make this of maximum value. . .” 
The forum was originally scheduled 
to begin Oct. 1, 1961. 

The forum will work this way: 
Each participant receives a brochure 
listing facts and methods pertaining 
to the subject of the project. He then 
writes his own comments on the sub- 
ject, based upon his experience and 
observations, and sends them back to 
Sidney Edlund, New York manage- 
ment consultant who will administer 
the forum. The original material then 
is revised and enlarged on the basis 
of comments received. 

This process is repeated each 
month, with a different subject, and 
then all-day meetings are held every 
three months in centrally located 
cities. At these meetings, forum par- 
ticipants discuss the projects already 
covered. 

Out of all this will come a com- 
prehensive manual that will eventual- 
ly cover all phases of industrial ad- 
vertising. Some of the subjects that 
will be covered are “developing the 
advertising plan,” “preparing and 

Continued on page 1!87 


TO SELL 


CHURCHES - SUNDAY SCHOOLS - 
SEMINARIES AND OTHER 
CHURCH-RELATED SCHOOLS: 
CHURCH-CONTROLLED 
MEDICAL AND WELFARE 
INSTITUTIONS... i.e., THE 
PROTESTANT CHURCH MARKET 


ADVERTISE IN 


| HRISTIANITY TODAY 


COVERAGE - 180,000 ministers and lay leaders in 
all major denominations, including executives and 
board members of schools and church controlled 


institutions 


NO-WASTE CIRCULATION - Every reader a buy- 


ing influence 


READERSHIP — nighest readership among religious 


magazines 


Write today for market folder “The Protestant 
Church and Institutional Market” with pertinent 
information, circulation and editorial analysis, 
rates and data. 


CHRISTIANITY TODAY opept. 1 


Washington Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


rs 
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Construction totalling more than $3 billion 
has been approved for the 5-state area 
served by CONSTRUCTION NEWS for 
1961. The total for 1962 is anticipated to 
be even much greater. Surveys have proved 
time after time that the contractors in this 
area read and respect CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS above all other construction publi- 
cations. 


Are they reading about your product? 


Construction News 


Public Works Issue 
P. O. Box 2421 


WANTED 


Alert advertisers to buy space 
in MATERIALS RESEARCH & 
STANDARDS to sell to engi- 


neers and scientists in the ma- 


terials research and evaluation 
field. Apply to: 

MATERIALS RESEARCH 
& STANDARDS 
American Society for 
Testing and Materials 
1916 Race Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Company 


Address 
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NEW BOOKS FOR MARKETING MEN 


Tells how to gain compressed 
experience through games 


s Top and middle management men, 
training specialists, educators and 
computer-oriented personnel will wel- 
come the significant data and infor- 
mation presented in “Management 
Games,” by Joel M. Kibbee, Clifford 
J. Craft and Burt Nanus. 

The book surveys all aspects of the 
design and utilization of general busi- 
ness games, including chapters on the 
development and construction of the 
games, the results of recent work in 
applying games to specific situations 
and the background and theory of the 
entire aspect of management games. 

An outstanding feature of the book 
is a listing of and commentary on 
sources of games and assistance in 
game development. This verified list 
of available sources helps establish 
the book as the standard reference on 
the subject. 

These important new educational 
exercises in the book permit practice 
in decision-making without the actual 
involvement of capital, factories and 
staff. By use of simulations that ap- 
proximate as closely as possible the 
real thing, management games can 
compress months and even years of 
operating experience into several 
hours of intensive training. 

Several studies of actual case his- 
tories of such companies as The Pills- 
bury Co., General Electric, and Trans- 
Canada Airlines are included. 

“Management Games,” published 
by Reinhold Publishing Corp., New 
York, has 347 pages, sells for $10. 


More customers for less money 


= “How can I find more customers 
and not have to spend a lot of mon- 
ey?” is the question which is an- 
swered in “Market and Sales Poten- 
tials,” by Francis E. Hummel. The 
book explains in detail the various 
methods of calculating territorial po- 
tentials. It describes the many ways 
in which these data can be used by 
marketing management in planning 
and controlling quotas and compen- 
sation schemes, in determining proper 


| 
trade channels, and in gauging the 
most effective advertising mix with 
which to back a firm’s selling efforts. 

The book provides a veritable store 
of practical guidance for the sales 
manager and sales analyst and is 
equally applicable to the problems of 
selling industrial and consumer prod- 
ucts. The different techniques offered 
in the book have been tested under 
real conditions, reflecting the experi- 
ence of such firms as Admiral, Miles 
Shoe, and RCA. It is liberally illus- 
trated with helpful graphs, charts and 
tables to further aid those interested 
in the problem. 

“Market and Sales Potentials” pub- 
lished by The Ronald Press Co., New 
York, contains 344 pages and sells for 
$7.50. 


Help with technical reports 


= The rapid advancement of science 
and technology today has necessitated 
the writing of many technical reports, 
specifications and handbooks. “Hand- 
book for Technical Writers,” by R. C. 
Tracy and H. L. Jennings examines in 
detail this report-writing function. It 
deals individually with the various as- 
pects of technical writing and gives 
detailed instructions for dealing with 
format, style, and mechanics of pre- 
paring reports. 

A special section discussing the 
handling of classified material has 
been included. The handbook also 
contains a glossary of technical terms 
and a section on abbreviations, which 
make it a handy reference. 

Since government agencies and 
government contractors are the two 
primary organizations that generate 
technical documents, the material in 
this new book emphasizes prepara- 
tion of documents by these organiza- 
tions, with the most attention given 
to the writing of reports. 

In writing this “Handbook for 
Technical Writers,” the authors have 
prepared the material so that it is 
adaptable for use in both classroom 
and industry. 

The handbook is published by the 
American Technical Society, Chicago, 
contains 134 pages, sells for $3.50. 
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presenting the advertising budget,” 
“selection of staff,” “media evaluation 
and selection,” “sales promotion,” and 
“< . . . »” 
administration. 

Annual fee for the forum is $150 
for AIA members, $175 for non-mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Freeman said that the extra 
three months of “selling time” will 
“more than double the number of en- 


rollees and, thereby, assure [partici- Sell Can ada ? S Mun icipal 


pants] of more ideas and a better 


forum.” As of this writing there are and Provincial Governments 


80 enrollees. 


Kihtiiiaas telat; with “19,714 bilingual 


* om 

Arthur J. Williams . . formerly editor, circulation 
Luggage &Leather Goods and Handbags 
& Accessories, published by Haire Pub- 

lishing Co., named advertising and in- CIVIC ADMINISTRATION and CITES ET VILLES provide adver- 
dustrial relations director, | Georgia tisers with the most powerful possible coverage of Canada’s municipal 
Bonded Fibers, Newark, N. J., manu- and provincial markets. 19,714 circulation in English and French 
facturer of lining and covering mate- penetrates to all the buying influences throughout the nation’s 4,370 
rials for leather products. expanding municipalities 

Siieet CCl . . from soles caf Elected and appointed officials (committee chairmen and depart- 
to sales manager, Warehouse Div., ment heads) read both publications for the latest information on new 
oo Brass a Copper Co., sai methods, products, and improved equipment. And these readers help 
° Sees See. Sas. Sevrenien, spend well over $2 billion a year on municipal requirements. 

. Multiply your sales in this major Canadian market by telling 
— A. Sevigny . . from capacitor your product story in both English and French. Advertising material 
owe se ere eee oo will be translated free of charge from Civic Administration, to appear 
marketing manager, Federal Pacific Wiigckts : “ae ‘ 

in French in Cités et Villes. 


Electric Co., South Plainfield, N. J. 

; Write for latest market and media information today. 
Robert Peterson . . named steel service 
center sales manager, La Salle Steel Co., 
Hammond, Ind. 


e ° 
David E. Stalter . . from marketing Civic 
director, Industrial Products Div., Boeing Administration Cites et Ville; 
J) 


Co., to industrial market manager, Wood 
Products Div., Weyerhaeuser  Co., 
Tacoma, Wash. 481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont., Canada 
1 MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATIONS 

W. F. Newton .. from sales director 

Chemical Div., to marketing planning 

director, Merchandising Div., Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh. 


*Circulation: Civic Administration 13,400; Cités et Villes, 6,314. 

















Aeroquip Corp. . . Jackson, Mich., an- Puts you on the right Tiel 4 


nounces the following appointments: 
Kent R. Manning from vice-president . ° 

and general manager, Jackson Div., to . - i fe) your industrial markets 
vice-president and general manager of 
the newly formed Aircraft Div.; John M. 
Van Dam formerly vice-president and In addition to editorial features 
general manager, western plant, named 

vice-president and general manager of on markets, The Market Data Book 


the Marman Div., Los Angeles. | directs you to market analyses 
General Electric Co. . . Louisville, Ky., offered by business paper 


announces the following appointments = publishers. 
for its residential market development 
operation: John F, Hippen from advertis- 
ing and sales promotion manager to 
western region manager. He is succeeded 

Continued on page 188 
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Call out your brand name to 
vast, new audiences with Thilco 
TRADEMARKED Protective Papers 


For just a few pennies more than plain 
Papers, you can have Thilco’s Protective 
Papers PRINT-DECORATED to advertise 
your brand name wherever your products 
travel. Actually, you double the value of 
your protective wrappers because they 
become eloquent traveling salesmen, 
building prestige and recognition for 
your company while increasing the eye- 
appeal of your products. For further 
benefits, Thilco PRINT-DECORATED Pro- 
tective Papers can include product model 
identification and code information to 
simplify inventory. The space is free, 
imprint cost is negligible, profits are 
unmeasurable. Let your packages 
“Speak” for you by using Thilco PRINT- 
DECORATED Protective Papers. Write for 
complete details, today! 





Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. takes full 
advantage of Thilco Trademark deco- 
rated heavy-duty wrappers on their coils 
and sheets. Thilco Protective Pepers are 
made to your most exacting requirements 
and can be furnished in sheets, rolls, 
pre-cut sheeted rolls and bags. 


THILCO PAPERS INCLUDE: 
Asphalted Woterproof Barriers, 
Woxed Moisture-Vapor Borri- 
ers, Non-Staining Resin Lam- 
inotes, Polyethylene Treated 
Popers, Glassines and Greose- 
proofs, ond Specialty Krafts 
ond Bogs. 

Write for free Sample Kit 


Functionie Jifetts 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * DETROIT * BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA * CINCINNATI * KANSAS CITY 
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by Dabney Tunis, formerly advertising 
| specialist. 


Don M. Peterson from sales vice- 
president, Mid-West Pak Corp., Bel- 
videre, Ill., to sales manager, Closure 
Div., Standard Packaging Corp., Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of milk bottle clos- 
ures, disc caps for single service contain- 
ers, specialty caps for bottles, jars, plas- 
tic, foil & paper containers and printed 
foil lids. 


Armour Industrial Chemical Co. . . an- 
nounces the following appointments: 
Karl M. Bierman from eastern regional 
sales manager to marketing staff man- 
ager, Chicago; and E. L. Rhoads from 
western sales manager to -eastern re- 
gional sales manager, Lodi, N.J. 


Tom W. Brown, Jr. . . from vice-presi- 
dent and general manager Multiwall Bag 
Div., Owens-Illinois Glass Co., to mar- 
keting vice-president, New Forest Prod- 
ucts Div., Toledo, O. 


Robert E. Lindquist from eastern 
regional sales manager, New York, to 


industrial sales manager, Hills-McCanna 
Co., Carpentersville, Ill., manufacturer 
of valves, lubricators, and magnesium 
castings. 


Richard F. Ernewein . . from truck and 
heavy tire sales manager to truck and in- 
dustrial tire sales manager, B. F. Good- 
rich Tire Co., Akron, O. 


G. Harvey Porter from advertising 
manager to marketing services director, 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, Md. 
He succeeds Joseph H. Schmidt, Jr., ap- 
pointed general sales manager, Consumer 
Products Div. 


Richard F. Dorrell . . formerly specialty 
products advertising manager, named ad- 
vertising manager, American Steel & 
Wire Div., U.S. Steel Corp., Cleveland. 


John Jipp formerly corporate vice- 
president, Ampex Corp., and manager, 
Ampex Data Products Co., named sales 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Sales & Service Div. of the Redwood 
City, Cal., manufacturer of precision 
magnetic recording devices. 


Charles J. Murphy . . from assistant ad- 
vertising manager to advertising man- 
ager, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
New York. Also, Wells Newell, formerly 


Oklahoma AIA Conference-Outing . . National and local AIA 
officers at third annual fall marketing conference-outing 
of the Oklahoma chapter included (I-r) national vice- 
president Bill Alexander, vice-president of Glenn Advertis- 
ing Agency; chapter treasurer Al Knerler, advertising 
manager of Jones & Laughlin Supply; national vice-chair- 
man Charles Bryant, advertising manager of Baroid Div., 
National Lead Co.; conference chairman and chapter 
director Tom Bradley, vice-president of sales, Warner 
Lewis Co.; chapter programs vice-president Roy Finley, 
district manager of Oil & Gas Journal; chapter president 
Charlie Saville, advertising manager of Nelson Electric 
Mfg. Co.; and, national chairman Tom Yellowlees, adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager, Canadian General 


Electric Corp. 





account executive, Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, named OMC assistant 
advertising manager. 


Jack G. Anderson . . formerly General 
Dynamics/Electronics marketing vice- 
president, General Dynamics Corp., 
named marketing vice-president, Kolls- 
man Instrument Corp., division of Stand- 
ard Kollsman Industries, Elmhurst, N.Y. 


Robert A. Dulong . . from presentations 
manager to advertising and presentations 
manager, Research & Advanced Develop- 
ment Div., Avco Corp., Wilmington, 
Mass., aircraft, electronic and farm im- 
plement manufacturer. 


S. Frank Buck . . from divisional adver- 
tising manager to sales promotion man- 
ager, Consolidated Electrodynamics Corp., 
subsidiary of Bell & Howell Co., Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 


Robert Collinson . . from account execu- 
tive to marketing services director, Mar- 
keting Div., Clinton Engines Corp., Ma- 
quoketa, Ia. 


Dan C. Dunn . . from manufacturing 
manager to sales and service manager, 
Dresser Electronics-HST Div., Dresser 
Industries, Garland, Tex. 


Charles A. Black . . from corporate fi- 
nancial relations manager to general 
manager, Marketing Services Div., Am- 
pex Corp., Redwood City, Cal., recording 
device manufacturer. 


Robert Coblentz . . formerly western 
sales director, General Bronze Corp., 
New York, named marketing vice-presi- 
dent, Straza Industries, E] Cajon, Cal., 
electronic and metal component manu- 
facturer. 


Arthur S. Boehm . . from eastern sales 
manager to sales manager, Industrial- 
Automotive Div., Black & Decker Mfg. 
Co., Towson, Md., tool manufacturer. 


Paul A. Fodor, Jr. . . formerly assistant 
sales director, named _ sales _ director, 
Chemical Div., Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., Pittsburgh. He succeeds W. F. 
Newton, appointed market planning di- 
rector, Merchandising Div. Also, O. W. 
Andrews, from San Francisco district 
sales manager, to Chemical Div. market- 
ing services director. 


Robert T. Dudley . . from sales manager, 
Imperial Electric Co., Akron, O., to sales 
manager, Fidelity Instrument Corp., 
York, Pa., manufacturer of magnetic am- 
plifier control systems. 


Kenneth B. Maatman . . from advertis- 
ing and sales promotion manager to 
marketing services manager, Rapids- 
Standard Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
manufacturer of conveyors, casters and 
hand trucks. 


Oakley Sovereign . . from advertising 
supervisor, Home Building Products 
Continued on page 190 





Put your message where the 
Concrete Engineers look 
. for the facts... 


SSE) THE ALC: JOURNAL - « ows doce bag 


write today for full information 


P.O. BOX 4750 REDFORD STATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 














NEW FOR 62 


BACON’S 


PUBLICITY CHECKER 


Now listing both.... MAGAZINES 
Over 3700 Business, Farm and Con- 
sumer magazines. 99 market groups. 
Coded to show kind of publicity used 


by each magazine. | THE WHOLE 


and NEWSPAPERS 


Over 600 dailies in U.S. and Canadian 
industrial and market areas. Gives all 
vital data, including business editor's 


name. Also lists syndicated business 


columnists in U.S. and Canada. MARKET 


Lists every contact you need for the | 
complete publicity and PR job (City-County-State) 


Every magazine and newspaper you more effectively, more economically 
need. 424 pp. ...6%"” x 9%"... spiral F . 
bound to lay flat while using with one magazine 


+++ permanent cover, 


Quarterly Revisions 
Revision sheets sent to users | p U | L i C 
in Jan., April, July, 1962. Your 
Checker always up-to-the minute. 
Order copies you need today! 


FULL PRICE WITH REVISIONS 
SENT ON APPROVAL 


SvilH0) Meee = . Publications 


MA ey ZINES A ND 200 So. Bread St.. Ridgeweod. N. J. 
NEWSPAPERS 


BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 
14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illin 
WAbash 2-8419 
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Your Guide 
to 1962 


'S |P Renae 





Sales Promotion 
Almanac for 1962 














A&SP 
Sales Promotion 
Almanac 


@paF~ the year’s special days, weeks 
and months 


WF conventions for advertising 
and sales promotion men 


Wee awards for achievement in 
editorial, advertising, sales promo- 
tion and public relations 


This convenient booklet, now in its 
third annual edition, gives dates, 
sponsors and addresses. You'll use it 
all through the coming year. 


$1 per copy 
Quantity prices on request 


‘ Reprint Editor 
: Advertising & Sales Promotion 
: 200 E. Illinois Street 
: Chicago 11, Ill. 
Please send me 
: A&SP Sales Promotion Almanac for 
: 1962. 
I enclose $ ° 
(ll. residents add 4% sales tax) 


Name 


Company 
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Div., to merchandising manager, Sales- 
to-Manufacturers Marketing Div., Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp., Toledo. 


Morris D. Dettman . . appointed adver- 
tising manager, Precision Meter Div., 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Manchester, N. H., in addition to his 
duties as advertising manager for the 
Electronic Data Processing Div., Boston. 


Alexander W. Booras . . from assistant 
advertising manager to sales promotion 
manager, Baxter/Travenol divisions, Bax- 
ter Laboratories, Morton Grove, IIl., 
manufacturer of pharmaceuticals and 
medical equipment. 


Harold Brunton, Jr. . . from network 
transformer sales manager, distribution 
transformer department, Pittsfield, Mass., 
to marketing manager, electronic special- 
ty capacitor product section, General 
Electric Co., Irmo, S. C. 


William I. Scherb . . from marketing di- 
rector, Lando Advertising Agency, Pitts- 
burgh, to marketing director, McCreary 
Tire & Rubber Co., Indiana, Pa. 


John W. Thornton . . from corporate 
marketing vice-president to vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, Industrial 
Div., Joy Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, heavy 
machinery manufacturer. 


t) 


c- 


Thornton Bego 

Gene L. Bego . . from vice-president and 
general manager, Cummins Diesel Sales 
Corp., Columbus, Ind., to general sales 
manager, B. F. Goodrich Industrial Prod- 
ucts Co., Akron, O. 


Crouse-Hinds Co. . . Syracuse, N. Y., has 
announced the following changes in its 
Marketing Div.: Arthur F. Uhrlandt, 
named marketing director; he is suc- 
ceeded as sales director by F. William 
Oberle, formerly northeast divisional 
manager in New York; Gordon V. Miller, 
formerly Atlantic divisional manager in 
Philadelphia, succeeds Mr. Oberle. 


R. S. Robinson . . from administrative 
assistant to the sales vice-president, to 
sales administration director, Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 


William A. Brobston . . from eastern 
sales manager to marketing vice-presi- 
dent, Atlantic Cement Co., New York. 


. from district 


John M. Sheehan, Jr. . 
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manager, Putman Publishing Co., to ad- 
vertising manager, Fuller Co., Catasau- 
qua, Pa., pneumatic conveying systems 
manufacturer. 


Adolph H. Widowit, Jr. . . from adver- 
tising assistant to the public relations 
director, to advertising manager, Uni- 
versal Oil Products Co., Des Plaines, Ill. 


Carl A. Hiester . . from sales and distri- 
bution editor, Chemical Week, published 
by McGraw-Hill, New York, to assistant 
advertising manager, Pennsalt Chemicals 
Corp., Philadelphia. 


Richard E. McCoach . . from sales man- 
ager, Industrial Brownhoist Corp., Bay 
City, Mich., to marketing 4 awd 
American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. 


Paul McCloud . . from industrial sales 
manager to distributor sales manager, 


“Contributed 
» to my 
education...’ 


“Best 
investment 


Awmaiation of Industrial AAvertiners Aweciation of Industrial Advertivers 


Membership drive . . The Association 
of Industrial Advertisers is using 
these two ads in its current member- 
ship drive. At left, Claude V. Mecon- 
is, advertising supervisor of Litton 
Industries, states, “. . . AIA is one of 
the best investments I have in my 
personal as well as professional port- 
folio.” At right, Franklin W. Bartle, 
advertising manager of Permacel is 
quoted as saying, “I am deeply in- 
debted to AIA. . .” 


Hills-McCanna Co., Carpentersville, IIl., 
manufacturer of ball and diaphragm 
valves, chemical metering pumps, lubri- 
cators and magnesium castings. 


George J. Kennedy . . from eastern sales 
manager and national accounts coordi- 
nator to general sales manager, Day- 
Brite Lighting, St. Louis. 


Kennedy McManus 

Patrick L. McManus . . from marketing 
services director for the company to 
general manager, Standard Pump Div., 
Worthington Corp., East Orange, N. J., 


manufacturer of centrifugal pumps for 


industrial and marine uses. 


Harvey Eisenberg . . 
ing director, a Se Plastics 
Machinery, Caldwell, 


N. J. He formerly | 





| 
appointed market- | 


was a consultant in the marketing and | 


packaging fields. 


Richard B. Teiper . 
ment sales manager in 
named sales administration 
Willys Motors, Toledo. 


Washington, 


Robert M. Simpson . . 


. formerly govern- | 


manager, | 


from pigment | 


sales manager, Columbia-Southern Chem- | 
ical Corp., to marketing and sales man- | 
ager, Ram Chemicals Mfg. Co., Gardena, | 


Cal. 


Agency changes.. 


Jack E. Midwood . . from account ex- | 
ecutive, Renner, Inc., Philadelphia, to | 
similar position with Lindhult & Jones, 


Haverford, Pa. 


Buchen Advertising . . Chicago, named | 
agency for Tyler Refrigeration Corp., | 


Niles, Mich., manufacturer of _ re- 


frigerated sales cases and store shelving. | 


Prescott-Hull Denver, appointed 


agency for Western Sales Div., Spencer- | 


Safford Loadcraft, Augusta, 
manufacturer of fallout shelters 
heavy equipment transports. 


and 


Arthur L. Decker . . formerly general 
manager and_ senior vice-president, 
elected board chairman and plans board 
chairman, Henri, Hurst & McDonald, 
Chicago. Also, T. R. Chadwick, from 
vice-president to executive vice-presi- 
dent. 


Cunningham & Walsh . . San Francisco, 
named agency for all Ampex Corp. divi- 
sions, effective Jan. 1, 1962, for domes- 
tic divisions and May 1, 1962 for in- 

Continued on page 192 
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ternational operations. Ampex is located 
in Redwood City, Cal., and manufactur- 
ers magnetic recording devices. 


William A. Hillhouse . . named account 
executive, Galen E. Broyles Co., Den- 
ver. He formerly served as marketing 
consultant, Continental-Pacific Indus- 
tries. 


Griswold-Eshleman Cleveland, an- 
nounces acquisition of Stoetzel & Asso- 
ciates, Chicago. Herbert W. Stoetzel 
will serve as chief executive officer of 
the Chicago facility. 


Reynolds & Foster . . is a new agency 
at 8 Newbury St., Boston. Robert W. 
Reynolds, president, heads the market- 
ing and contact group; Gale P. Foster, 
vice-president, is in charge of creative 
and marketing services. Both were form- 
erly with Sutherland-Abbott, Boston. 


Harris D. McKinney, Inc. . . Philadel- 
phia, appointed agency for Atlas Chem- 
ical Industries’ ordnance material de- 
partment, Philadelphia. 


Tatham-Laird Chicago, appointed 
agency for Plastics Div., Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis. 


Henry Nathan . . from account execu- 
tive, Burlingame-Grossman, to mer- 
chandising director and account execu- 
tive, Holtzman-Kain, Chicago. 


Lavenson Bureau of Advertising . . Phil- 
adelphia, named agency for Stein, Hall 
& Co., New York, chemical specialty 
products manufacturer. 


E. Matthew Miller Agency . . Philadel- 
phia, named agency for Iron Age and 
Iron Age Metalworking International, 
published by the Chilton Co., Philadel- 
phia. 


Andrews Agency . . Milwaukee, named 
agency for Spancrete Machinery Corp., 
Milwaukee, manufacturer of special con- 
crete extruding machinery. Also, effective 
Jan. 1, 1962, the agency will handle the 
account of Curtis Development Corp., 
Milwaukee, manufacturer of terminal 
blocks, electrical controls and_ special 
panel assemblies for the electrical indus- 
try. 


William G. Beiswinger . . from corporate 
advertising manager, Laboratory for 
Electronics, Boston, to technical account 
executive, S$. Gunnar Myrbeck & Co., 
Boston. 


Curran A. Johnson . . from account su- 
pervisor, Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, Pittsburgh, to client service exec- 
utive, Hugh H. Graham & Associates, 
Farmington, Conn. The agency has been 
appointed to the account of Stanley 
Tools Div., Stanley Works, New Britain, 


Conn. Also, effective Jan. 1, 1962, the 
agency will handle the account of the 
Stanley export department. 


Corbett Advertising . . Columbus, ap- 
pointed agency for Malta Mfg. Co., Mal- 
ta, O., manufacturer of wood window 
units. 


Raymon M. Wall . . vice-president, Wal- 
die & Briggs, Chicago, named public re- 
lations director. He was formerly an ac- 
count supervisor. 


Philip A. Cleland . . from vice-president 
and account supervisor, C. J. LaRoche & 
Co., New York, to vice-president and 
Pittsburgh office manager, Fuller & 
Smith & Ross. Also, the agency’s Cleve- 
land office has been named agency for 
Bonney Forge & Tool Works, Alliance, 
O., automotive hand tool manufacturer. 


Cleland Gwynn 


John L. Gwynn vice-president and 
media director, Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff 
& Ryan, Chicago, named media director 
for the agency’s Central Div., which in- 
cludes the Chicago, Houston and Pitts- 
burgh offices. 


Thomas R. Sundheim, Inc. . . Philadel- 
phia, named agency for solid state con- 
trols department, Motorola, Inc., Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. 


Industrial Marketing Associates . . Levit- 
town, N. Y., named agency for General 
Microwave Corp., Farmingdale, N. Y., 
manufacturer of hardware and _instru- 
mentation for microwave equipment. 


D. Richard Dickstein Advertising . . is a 
new agency located at 163 S. Fairfax 
Ave., Los Angeles. Dave Dickstein, agen- 
cy principal, was formerly associated 
with Len Woolf Co. 


Maercklein Advertising Milwaukee, 
named agency for All-State Engineering 
Co., Milwaukee manufacturer of cranes 
and monorail systems. 


Loudon Advertising Boston, ap- 
pointed agency for Smithcraft Corp., 
Chelsea, Mass., fluorescent lighting man- 
ufacturer. 


Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed . . 
Chicago, appointed agency for Ekco-Al- 
coa Containers, Wheeling, III. 


Cramer-Krasselt Co. Milwaukee, 
named agency for Domestic Engineering 
Co., Chicago, publisher of Domestic En- 





gineering, Institutions, Actual Specifying 
Engineer, Domestic Engineering Catalog 
Directory, Institutions Catalog File and 
Engineers’ Product File. 


D. Gray Weaver . . from New York edi- 
tor, Industrial & Engineering Chemistry, 
to vice-president and technical copy di- 
rector, Robert Conahay, Inc., New York. 


Benjamin D. Waldie, Jr. . 
sistant research manager, 
Briggs, Chicago. 


. named as- 
Waldie & 


Jayme Organization Cleveland 
Heights, O., named agency for Bird 
Electronic Corp., Cleveland manufac- 
turer of radio frequency power measure- 
ment instruments. 


Central Advertising Agency . . Lima, O., 
announces appointment of three new 
copy-contact staff members; Eugene 
Warnecke, formerly with the sales pro- 
motion — staff, Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Corp., Lima, O.; David Hartman, former- 
ly with H. M. Klingensmith Co., Can- 
ton, O.; Jack Green, formerly advertising 
en Penn Traffic Co., Johnstown, 
a. 


Irving Gould Advertising . . Philadelphia, 


named agency for Omnitronics, Inc., 





Meeting dates 


Nov. 12-15 Public Relations Society 
of America, national conference, 
Shamrock-Hilton, Houston. 


Nov. 15-16 American Association of 
Advertising Agencies eastern re- 
gion meeting, Hotei, 
New York. 


Nov. 16 Middle Atlantic Regional 
Industrial Advertising Conference, 
Marriott Motor Hotel, Philadel- 
phia. 


Nov. 26-30 Financial 
tions Association, 16th annual 
convention, American Hotel, Bal 
Harbour, Fla. 


Nov. 27-29 American Management 
Association’s Special Materials 
Conference, Savoy-Hilton Hotel, 
New York. 


Biltmore 


Public Rela- 


Dec. 1 Construction Equipment Ad- 
vertisers, winter meeting, Bismarck 
Hotel, Chicago. 


1962 


Feb. 26-27 25th Chicago World 
Trade Conference, Pick-Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. 


Apr. 25 AIA eastern New England 
chapter’s All Day Marketing and 
Advertising Clinic, Hotel Somer- 
set, Boston. 











Philadelphia subsidiary of Borg-Warner | 


manufacturer of photoelectric 


Corp., 


tape readers and electrostatic paper-tape | 


recorders. 


Donald London . 
to president, Williams & London, New- 
ark, N. J. He succeeds Emanuel London, 
named board chairman. 


Gamut Advertising Agency . . Garden 
City, N. Y., named agency for Autronic 
Plastics Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Kameny Associates . . New York, named 
for two new accounts: Vue-Fax System 
Controls Corp., Westbury, N. Y., manu- 
facturer of specialized forms and equip- 
ment, and Almquist Engineering Co., 


Milford, Pa., automotive equipment and 
july | 


accessory manufacturer. 


Evans, McClure-National . . San Francis- 
co, appointed agency for Rheem Semi- 
conductor Corp., Mountain View, Cal. 
subsidiary of Rheem Mfg. Co. 


A. D. Adams Advertising . . New York, 
named agency for Trans-National Elec- 
tronics Corp., Montclair, N. J., manufac- 
turer of tape recorders, stereoscopes and 
other audio and sound devices. 


Friend-Reiss Advertising . . New York, 
appointed agency for the Capacitor Div., 
General Instrument Corp., Newark, N. J. 


Roy Rutkoff . . from account executive, | 


Phil Gordon Agency, Chicago, to similar 
position with Stern, Walters & Simmons, 
Chicago. 

John F. Lendzian . . from assistant re- 
search director to marketing research 
manager, Meldrum & Fewsmith, Cleve- 
land. 


Tallant/Yates Advertising . . is 


dent and secretary-treasurer, with offices 


at 240 Washington St., Denver. Mr. Tal- | 
lant was formerly administrative vice- | 
president and account executive, and Mr. | 
Yates creative specialist and _ assistant | 


vice-president, Galen E. Broyles Co. 
Lampert Agency 


St. 


Guerin, Johnstone, Gage . . Los Angeles, | 
named agency for Astromics Div., Mitch- | 
ell Camera Corp., Glendale, Cal., manu- | 


facturer of sensing devices. 


Hazard Advertising Co. 


adelphia. 


John W. Shaw Advertising . . Chicago, | 
named agency for Monroe Chemical Co., | 
Quincy, IIl., effective Dec. 20. 


Stanley Rogers . 


. from vice-president | 


a new | 
agency formed by Ellis J. Tallant, presi- | 
dent, and Gordon R. Yates, vice-presi- | 


New York, has | 
moved to new quarters at 30 E. 42nd | 


. . New York, | 
appointed agency for Automotive Indus- | 
tries, published by the Chilton Co., Phil- | 


. from creative director, | 
Continued on page 194 | 
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McCann-Marschalk, Boston, to creative 
staff, Fuller & Smith & Ross, Pittsburgh. 


Don Weiner . . formerly with Interpub- 
lic, Inc., named vice-president and op- 
erations manager, Norman, Craig & 
Kummel, New York. 


Rockett & Schaefer . . 42, S. 15th St., 
Philadelphia, is a new agency formed 
by Howard G. Rockett and A. O. Schaef- 
er Jr. Both men were formerly with 
Lindhult, Rockett & Jones, Philadelphia. 


Swain/Mealer is the new name for 
L. J. Swain Advertising, Whittier, Cal. 
L. J. Swain and Jack T. Mealer are the 


co ympany’s principals. 


Palm & Patterson . . Cleveland, named 
agency for Stacy Equipment Co., Tiffin, 
O., load binder manufacturer. 


Media changes. . 


Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. . . New 
York, announces acquisition of Ogden 
Publishing Co., publishers of Glass 
Packer and Glass Industry. Vincent M. 
Rabuffo, publisher of Donnelley’s Ice 
Cream Trade Journal, will also act as 
publisher of the two magazines. Also, 
Harold Aseltine, formerly with New 
England Homestead, appointed north- 
eastern sales representative of Donnel- 
ley’s Electricity on the Farm. 


Mining Engineering has moved to 
new quarters at 345 E. 47th St., New 
York. 


Robert L. White . . named midwestern 
representative in Chicago, Construction 
Equipment, published by Conover-Mast, 
New York. He was formerly regional 
business manager in Cleveland for Iron 
Age. 


Thomas S. Hurley . . from advertising 
manager, CBS Semiconductors, to sales 
promotion manager, Horizon House, 
Brookline, Mass., publishers of Micro- 
wave Journal and Solid State Journal. 


David B. Rompel . . from midwest dis- 
trict manager, American Builder, to simi- 
lar position for Traffic Management to 
be published in January, 1962, by Wat- 
son Publications, Chicago. 


Ronald E. Maver . . appointed Philadel- 
phia regional manager, Metal Progress, 
published by American Society for Met- 
als, Novelty, O. He succeeds Fred Stan- 
ley, named advertising manager. Mr. 
Maver was formerly market research 
manager, Steel, Penton Publishing Co., 


Cleveland. 


Ceramic Publications . . Cleveland, has 
acquired Heckel Publishing Co., Phila- 
delphia, publisher of Paint Industry and 


Technical Yearbook & Materials Manual. 
Editorial offices will be moved to Cleve- 
land. Frank Connelly, named eastern ad- 
vertising manager, Paint Industry, at 
1418 Walnut St., Philadelphia. Frank 
Borowsky, former Paint Industry pub- 
lisher will act as consultant. 


Robert Green . . formerly sales develop- 
ment director, Coronet, named sales pro- 
motion manager, Electrical Merchandis- 
ing Week, published by McGraw-Hill, 


Green Blake 


New York. Also, Johnson C. Blake, from 
sales engineer, Handy & Harman, Cleve- 
land, to Atlantic district sales manager 
of McGraw-Hill’s Chemical Engineering. 


Robert S. Maddox from marketing 
services director, Steel, published by 
Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland, to 
district sales manager headquartered in 
Cleveland for Penton’s Foundry. 


Transportation & Distribution Manage- 
ment . . is a new magazine published 
by Traffic Service Corp., Washington, 
beginning in October. Warren Blanding, 
corporate research director and assistant 
to the president, is editor and associate 
publisher. 


John L. Lewis . . formerly with Haire 
Publishing Co., named advertising sales 
representative, Heating, Piping & Air 
Conditioning and American Artisan, pub- 
lished by Keeney Publishing Co., Chi- 


cago. 


Robert Shattuck . . from business man- 
ager to general manager, Hydraulics & 
Pneumatics, published by Industrial Pub- 
lishing Corp., Cleveland. 


Shattuck 


Alrick Man formerly New England 
district manager for the company to sales 
manager, Paper Trade Journal, published 
by Lockwood Trade Journal Co., New 


York. 


Beeler Publishing Corp. . . San Fran- 
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cisco, announces staff re-alignment of | 


three of its publications with the follow- 
ing editors to direct both advertising and 
editorial activities for their respective 


publications: Charles L. Manning for | 


Western Feed ¢> Seed; Jeff Whitaker for 
Agrichemical West; Fred E. Colwill for 
Western Pharmacy. 


Hayden Publishing Co. New York, 
announces acquisition of John F. Rider, 
Publishers, Inc., New York, publishers 
of paperback technical and _ training 
manuals. Rider will operate as an inde- 
pendent division with John F. Rider as 
president. 


Joseph O'Neil, Jr. named _ associate 
publisher, Building Materials Merchan- 
diser, published by Vance Publishing 


Corp., Chicago, in addition to his duties | 


as general manager of the magazine. 


Ralph R. Theile . . from sales director 
to assistant publisher, Airlift, Skyways 
and Air Cargo, all published by Amer- 
ican Aviation Publications, Washington. 


Consulting Engineer . . will publish the 
first edition of its “Consulting Engineer 
Specification Data File,” an annual serv- 


ice for consulting engineers specifying | 


mechanical, electrical and _ structural 


products early in 1962. 
Ojibway Press 


of Harold O. Shively, vice-president and 
publisher with Davidson Publishing Co. 


Duluth, Minn., an- | 
nounces transfer from Chicago to Duluth | 


Mr. Shively will assume duties as pub- | 


lisher of American Fur Breeder and The 
Hearing Dealer in addition to Modern 
Stationer, Efectos de Escritorio and 
Modern Stationer Convention Daily. Also, 
Joseph A. Wolking, from copywriter for 
Davidson to promotion manager for both 


Davidson and Ojibway. 


Dean T. Howerter . . from Detroit sales 
staff to central manager located in 
Cleveland, Domestic Engineering, Chi- 
cago. 


Keller Publishing Co. . . New York, an- 
nounces a name change to Reportero 
Industrial for Revista Industrial. Also, 
rates have been increased, with the 12- 
time black & white page rate going from 
$480 to $550. 


Fleet Management News . . is the new 
name of Transportation Supply News, 
published by Stanley Publishing Co., 
Chicago. The new name better describes 
the magazine’s field and its contents, 
Stanley’s announcement said. 


Tool, Die & Machine Review is a 
new monthly published by Kaye Techni- 
cal Publishing Co., Chicago, directed on 
controlled circulation basis to 7,000 mid- 
western plant managers, tooling execu- 
tives and small shop owners. 


National Business Publications an- 


nounces membership of Lighting, pub- | 


lished by W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. © 


if your market is steel... 
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- ADVERTISING VOLUME IN BUSINESS PAPERS 


Publications are listed alphabetically under each publication category. Numerals in parentheses, directly after publication name, indicate 
Note: T following figures must not be quoted or reproduced with- number of issue per year. Regionals have (R) after their names. 
out permission. All publications have standard 7x10” advertising * issues, (13th, 27th, 53rd, etc.) are indicated by §. Same- 
pages che, lb e noted. Totals include all paid advertis- month volume fluctuations may occur because of “‘special feature’’ 

in cn Make exe sported for some “over-size” publications issues, which are not footnoted. 
Figures on bottom line ore volume in terms of the publication's type Weekly. bi-weekly and semi-monthly _ publications usually report 
estimates because closing dates foilow 1M‘s deadline. 


page size, except for put lication which do not sell pages 


October / Volume 5.3% (in pages) under 1960 Year-to-date /Volume 9.2% (in pages) under 1960 


1960 Pagechange % change 
7 140 =| 716 —§.3 Industrial 236,297 261,248 —24,951 -9.6 


1961 1960 Pagechange % change 








62 409 7.3 Trade 48,750 53,797 9,047 9.4 

3 + 80 Class & Prof'nl. 35,093 37,869 ~ 2,776 —7.3 
056 , 42 5 Export 10,572 11,364 792 7.0 

37,951 2,003 5.3 Total 330,712 364,278 33,566 9.2 


4,13 


October Pages Pages-to-Date October Pages Pages-to-Date 


1961 1960 1961 1960 Industrial Division 1961 1960 1961 1960 








n (13) 23 25 258 282 Chemical Engineering Progress 
3 Engineer (12) 75 828 763 (12) 69 65 


v F 15 138 169 Chemical Processing (12) 
Engineering (12 17 27 210 369 (7x10 units) 132 160 
Yonditioning, Heating & Ven ; (Converted to 9x10 type page) 103 125 
; - 78 75] 769 ‘Chemical Week (53) 317 346 
66 697 728 Civil Engineering (12) 96 87 
34 367 419 Coal Age (12) 199 128 
American Boxmaker (12) 2] 24 215 289 Coal Utilization (12) 19 31 
28 256 289 Combustion (12) 32 48 
‘American Builder (12) 143. ©1107 = (1398 Commercial Car Journal (12) 123149 
American City (12 152 1451_—Ss«1513 Concrete Products (12) >= = 
American Dyestuff Reporter (26 9 97 800 927 Construction (26) (R) 135 117 
Rueetneds Gres Tourned (12) 2 26] Construction Bulletin (52) (R) 172 195 
American Machin Metalwork- Cc nstruction Digest (26) (R) 216 235 
ing Manufacturing (26) c 19 92 3810 Construction Equipment (12) 87 85 
American Milk Review (12) y 9 889 Construction Methods & Equip 
*American Soft Drink Journal ment (12) 159 128 
(27) 5 ] 652 


12) 


) 


American Brewer (12 


Construction News-Public Works 
Analytical Chemistry (13 Issue (26) (R) - 114 99 
Avelienss Masulacturer (12) Constructioneer (53) (R) 172 206 
eee cad c . 780 Constructor (12) - 31 48 
(Converted to 934x123, type Consulting Engineer (12) 148 162 
page) 53 424 488 Consumer Packaging (12) 54 63 
Architectural Forum (12) 136 1151 1389 Contractors & Engineers (12) “ “ 
*Architectural Record (13) 2 257 2078 2478 (7x10 units) 147 142 
ASHRAE Journal (12) 55 497. —s«S82 meencted Wo Fyeals type . . 
Assembly & Fastener Engineer- page) ; a Ri 
ing (12) 50 70 533 585 Control Engineering (12) . 120 127 
attics tin 22 48 468 445 Cutting Tool Engineering (12) 
Retetentes Catach tt) 42 429 460 a Carbide Engineer- . 
Automation (12) 9 8° 768 Ing ty - 
pare tive Industries (24 a as ee Dairy Record (52) : 49 a 
Aviation Week (53) 5 383 3301 3658 Design News (26) (7x10 units) 216 243 
Bakers Review (12) 3 44 385 363 a <a 
bere Weakly (59) ‘ page ] 17 
a saecow tity ‘aioe % pool Penge Diesel Power (see Equipment Superintendent) 
eligi Ma (13) 5 “79 “Y 937 ; 808 Diesel Progress (12) (7x10 units) 30 37 356 
Better Roads (12) 23 200 257 (Converted to 9x12 type 
oe2 D ag: t (52) (R) 172 is 2013 
eS ee eee ixie Contractor (52) ] l 
sa ee wig ~ _— Drilling (13) 76 ~~ «89 967 
oe ee ee Soe oe _ Electric Light & Power (24) ot. 4193 1117 
a OR Engineering (12 21 185 157 Electrical Construction & Mainte- 
Building Products (12) 65 463 728 nance (13) ] | 1542 1767 
Business/Commercial Aviation EDN (Electrical Design News) 
(12) 48 488 493 (12) (7x10 units) 2 Y 1494 1378 
J 12 54 507 531 (Converted to 10x10 type i 
45 571 7° page) 113 103 1046 965 
1 Engineering) Electrical Engineering (12) 36 66 386 550 
67 631 Electrical Manufacturing (see Electro-Technology) 
438 3425 Electrical South (13) (R) 77 87 620 714 
Electrical West (13) (R) 70 87 665 782 
354 2907 lk Electrical World (52) 323 329 2634 3179 
Continued on page 198 
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October Pages Pages-to-Date 


Industrial Division 1961 1960 1961 


1960 





Electromechanical Design (12) 5] 59 453 
Electronic Design (27) (7x10 q 

units) §506 §761 

(Converted to 10!4x10 type 

page) §246 §520 
Electronics (53) 315 348 
Electro-Technology (12) (formerly : 

Electrical Manufacturing) 202 
Engineering & Mining Journal 

(12) 
Engineering News-Record (52) 
Equipment Superintendent (12) 

(formerly Diese] Povrer) 
Excavating Engineer (12) 
Factory (12) 
Fleet Owner (12) 
Food Engineering (12) 
Food Processing (12) (7x10 units) 

(Converted to 9x10 type 

page) 
Foundry (12) 
Furniture Production (12) 
Gas (12) 
Gas Age (26) 
Graphic Arts Monthly (12) 

(44/2x61/2) 
Grinding & Finishing (12) 
Heating, Piping & Air Condition- 

ing (12) 
Hitchcock’s Wood Working Di 

gest (13) 
House & Home (12) 
Hydrocarbon Processing & 

Petroleum Refiner (formerly 

Petroleum Refiner) (12) 
Ice Cream Review (12) 0 83 
Industrial Development & Manu- 

facturers Record (13) 82 323 
Industrial & Engineering Chem- 

istry (12) 72 481 
Industrial Equipment News (12) 

{1/9 page units) 694 6282 

(Type page 105x151) not sell 
Industrial Maintenance & Plant 

Operation (12) (1/9 page ad 

units) 7 250 2817 

(Converted to 93/gx15 type 

page) 28 313 
Industrial Packaging (12) 3 25 273 
Industrial Water & Wastes (6) 

(formerly Industrial Wastes) - 44 
Inland Printer/American Lithog- 

rapher (12) (formerly Inland 

& American Printer & Lithog- 

rapher) 
Instruments & Apparatus News 

(6) (1/9 page ad units) 

(Converted to 1014x1514 type 

page 
Instruments & Control Systems 

(12) 110 
‘Insulation (12) 44 
Iron Age -(52) 528 
ISA Journal (12) 7 40 
Knitting Industry Weekly (53) 48 
Leather & Shoes (52) C 143 
Lighting (12) 30 
LP-Gas (1 34 
Lumber Journal (12) (R) (for- 

merly Southern Lumber Journal 39 
Lumberman (13) 69 
Machine Design (30) 386 
Machine & Tool Blue Book (12) 

(4Y/ox6V/2) 219 
Machinery (12) 179 
Marine Engineering/Log (13) 103 
Materials in Design Engineer- 

ing (13) 141 
"Meat Magazine (13) 89 
Mechanical Engineering (12) 103 


Mechanization (12) 63 


1961 


198 @ November 


“pages” 


Industrial Division 


October Pages Pages-to-Date 


1960 


1961 


‘1961 


1960 





Metal Finishing (12) 

Metal Products Mfg. (12) 

Metal Progress (12) 

Metalworking (12) 

Metlfax (12) (33/gx47/g) 

Metropolitan Transportation (12) 
(Formerly Modern Passenger 
Transportation) 

"Michigan Contractor & Builder 
(26) (R) 

Mid-West Contractor (52) (R) 

Milk Dealer (12) 

Milk Products Journal (12) 

Mill & Factory (12) 

Mining Engineering (12) 

Mining World (13) 

Missiles & Rockets (51) 

Modern Brewery Age (53) 

Modern Castings (12) 

Modern Concrete (12) 

Modern Machine Shop (12) 
(4Y/ox6V/2) 

Modern Materials Handling (13) 

Modern Metals (12) 

Modern Packaging (13) 


Modern Transportation (see Metropolitan Transportation) 


Modern Plastics (13) 

Modern Railroads (13) 

National Bottlers’ Gazette (12) 
7x10 ad units) 

(Type Page 1014x10) 
National Petroleum News (13) 
’National Provisioner (52) 
National Safety News (12) 
*New England Construction (26) 

(R) 

New Equipment Digest (12) (1/9 
page units) 

(Type Page 10!/.x155%) 
Nucleonics (13) 

Oil & Gas Journal (52) 
Pacific Builder & Engineer (12) 

(R) 

Package Engineering (12) 

Paper, Film & Foil Converter 
(12) 

Paper Industry (12) 

Paper Mill News (52) 

Paper Trade Journal (52) 

Paperboard Packaging (12) 

Petroleum Engineer (13) 


67 
72 
201 
98 
101 


22 


219 
90 
90 
19 

156 
4] 
29 
76 
32 
48 
42 


220 
113 

52 
183 


201 
88 


53 


Does not sell “pages” 


137 
126 
165 
117 


802 


Does not sell “pages” 


79 
630 


57 
99 


101 
40 
9] 
218 
92 
206 


68 
63 
224 
76 
77 


28 


226 
101 
119 
21 
189 
43 
60 
74 
48 
50 
50 


206 
121 

73 
169 


195 
105 


50 


119 
203 
158 


119 
803 


71 
616 


76 
92 


100 

40 
108 
228 
104 
203 


618 
994 
1277 
611 
788 


152 


2345 
1274 
817 
181 
1516 
366 
448 
842 
460 
417 
485 


1952 
1041 

600 
1699 


2564 
1010 


567 


1291 
1587 
763 


1468 
6757 


687 
5086 


813 
786 


810 
380 
872 
1844 
884 
1847 


659 
567 
1577 
834 
642 


1356 
1609 
804 


1524 
6950 


816 
5377 


1032 
677 


888 
421 
1011 
1985 
992 
1909 


Petroleum Refiner (see Hydrocarbon Processing & Petroleum Re- 


finer) 

Pipe Line Industry (12) 

Pit & Quarry (12) 

Plant Engineering (12) 

Plant Management & Engineer- 
ing (12) (formerly Plant Mainte- 
nance & Engineering) 

Plastics World (12) 

Plating (12) 

Power (12) 

Power Engineering (12) 

Practical Builder (12) 

Printing Magazine (13) 

Printing Production (12) 

Proceedings of the I.R.E. (12) 

Product Design & Development 
(12) (1/9 page units) 

(Type Page 10x15) 

*Product Engineering (27) 

Production (12) 

Production Equipment (12) 

Products Finishing (13) 
(41/px61/2) 

Progressive Architecture (12) 

Public Works (12) 

"Pulp & Paper (26) 

Purchasing (26) 

Purchasing Week (52) (1014x 
1414) 

(Converted to 7x10 units) 


48 
142 
212 


29 
162 
48 
187 
71 
109 
155 
68 
118 


351 


Does not sell “pages” 


236 
130 
23 


130 
146 
147 
162 
322 


110 
187 


49 
127 
232 


32 
144 
52 
214 
73 
114 
186 
70 
137 


357 


266 
119 
31 


109 
181 
141] 
14] 
343 


97 
165 


585 
1452 
1713 


272 
914 
480 
1417 
568 
1122 
897 
611 
1438 


3272 


2345 
1153 
236 


1019 
1380 
1251 
141] 
2844 


922 
1566 


591 
1596 
1996 


311 
847 
524 
1676 
699 
1354 
858 
587 
1767 


3517 


2718 
1280 
313 


1044 
1527 
1284 
1331 
3218 


721 
1224 


Continued on page 200 
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Fleet Manag 


With its November, 1961 issue, Transportation Supply 
News, the truck and bus fleet product newspaper, founded 
in 1945, becomes ‘Fleet Management News.” 

This change in name is highly significant for its growing 
monthly reader audience, as well as to fleet advertisers 
and the advertising agencies. 


New Name More Appropriate 

The new name “Fleet Management News” is more de- 
scriptivé of the editorial contents, the market served, and 
the readers; as well as more definitive of the reader re- 
sponse. 

“Fleet Management News” is edited for not only top 
executive fleet management, but in addition, operations 
management, maintenance management, and purchasing 
management in the truck and bus fleet field. 


Fleet Market Is Expanding 


Today there are over 70,000 truck and bus fleets in the 
ten units and above fleet market. 

With the December 1961 issue, the circulation of “Fleet 
Management News” will be stepped up from 62,000 to 
75,000, guaranteeing coverage of some 60,000 truck and 
bus fleets, which will be double and more the number of 
fleets reached by any contemporary publication. If you 
don’t reach them, you can’t sell them. 

During the past sixteen years, FMN’s predecessor, TSN, 
has been the leader in “functional” editorial content; the 
leader with its high visibility newspaper format; the leader 
in providing high quality ‘‘Sales-Queries;” the leader in 
providing advertisers with more results and more reader 
response; the leader in ratio of conversion of inquiries to 
sales; the leader in fleet advertising tied in with sales 


After 16 Years... 
a NEW Name- 


with the November 1961 issue, is 


Now...Nov. 1961... 





Fleet Management News 





Supply News, 











ement News 


Reg. U.S. Patent Office Applied For 


department activity; the leader in providing mass coverage 
and penetration of the growing fleet truck and bus market. 
‘Fleet Management News,” as TSN’s successor, will con- 
tinue this leadership on an accelerated basis. 

The new IBM installation of the Stanley Publishing Com- 
pany has been completed and the conversion to electronic 
data processing for circulation, reader and market research, 
sales analysis in the handling of ‘“sales-queries,”’ and reader 
inquiries, is in full operation. 


‘Fleet Management News” Services 


While the basic editorial need filled by ‘Fleet Manage- 
ment News” is the same as over the past 16 years, the new 
expansions of services and editorial programs of industry 
dedication are being launched as outlined in the boxes 
below. 

Future publishing plans for “Fleet Management News” 
call for an expansion of its basic and supplementary serv- 
ices to a greater segment of the growing truck and bus 
fleet market. 

Because the editorial content of “Fleet Management 
News” is the common denominator of interest of all types 
of fleets, regardless of size...and the management men 
within those fleets, regardless of titles, “Fleet Manage- 
ment News” is truly the selling medium in the truck and 
bus fleet fleld. 

“Fleet Management News” is the ‘fleet shopping center” 
that conserves the reader-buyers’ time. 

Plan now to run a dominant schedule in “Fleet Manage- 
ment News” in 1962...to most effectively tie-in your 
advertising effort with your company’s selling effort. 

Complete advertising details will be rushed to you by 
return mail. Write, wire or call us “collect.” 





More Coverage, Penetration 


The editorial content of “Fleet Manage- 
ment News” is the common denominator 
of interest of fleet buyers. It is non-restric- 
tive. Only “Fleet Management News” pro- 
vides mass coverage and penetration of 
the growing fleet market. 


More Management Field Data 


The new IBM electronic data processing 
installation just completed will enable 
“Fleet Management News” to step out in 
the procurement of more fleet data to 
guide its editors and assist advertisers 
and agencies. 


Fleet Management Services 


“Fleet Management News” editorial 
columns fulfill the basic need of fleet 
management for efficiency and economy 
Supplementary services, soon to be an- 
nounced, are now being instituted to com- 
plement existing services. 


New “Grass Roots” Fleet Help 


The fleet market comprises many strong 
vertical markets. Doing a strong market- 
ing job in local areas adds up to national 
marketing and sales strength. “Fleet 
Management News” will embark on sup- 
plementary activity on a local “grass 
roots” basis. 


2 STANLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


“Fleet Management News’’ is affiliated with Fleet Product News, Jobber Product News & Jobber News, Jobber Product News Show Daily, 


Offices in other cities: NEW YORK 


Fleet Management Directory & Buyer’s Guide, and JPN Directory and Buyer’s Guide. 
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November 





Industrial Division 


October Pages Pages-to-Date 


1961 


1960 1961 


1960 





Quick Frozen Foods (12) 

Railway Age (52) 

Railway Locomotives & Cars 
(12) 

Railway Purchases & Stores (12) 

Railway Signaling & Com- 
munications (12) 

Railway Track & Structures (12) 

Research & Development (12) 

Roads & Streets (12) 

Rock Products (12) 

Rocky Mountain Construction 
(26) (R) 

Rubber Age (12) 

Rural Roads (12) 

SAE Journal (12) 

School Bus Transportation (6) (for- 
merly School Bus Trends) 

Signal (12) 


86 


97 


27 
36 


46 

36 37 
68 75 
87 94 
100 124 


128 122 
97 98 
26 1] 
79 96 


17 6 
26 38 


Southern Lumber Journal (see Lumber Journal) 


Southern Lumberman (24) (R) 

"Southwest Builder & Contractor 
(52) (R) 

Space/Aeronautics (13) 

SPE Journal (12) 

Stee] (52) 

Street Engineering (12) 

Telephone Engineer (24) 

‘Telephony (52) 

"Texas Contractor (52) (R) 

Textile Industries (13) 

Textile World (13) 

Timberman (12) 

Tool & Manufacturing Engineer 
(13) (formerly Tool Engineer) 

Tooling & Production (12) 

Transportation Supply News (12) 
(1/9 page ad units) 
(Converted to 105gx15 type 

page) 

Wastes Engineering (12) 

Water & Sewage Works (13) 

Water Works Engineering (12) 

Welding Engineer (12) 

Western Architect & Engineer 
(12) (R) 

Western Aviation, Missile & 
Space Industries (12) (R) 

Western Builder (52) (R) 

Western Construction (12) (R) 
Nestern Machinery & Steel 
World (12) (R) 

Western Manufacturing (12) (R) 
(formerly Western Industry) 
Western Metalworking (12) (R) 

Wood & Wood Products (12) 
World Oil (14) 
World Petroleum (13) (9x12) 
Year-to-Date 
% change - ae 
Page change —24,951 


Trade Division 


1961 


102 117 


359 396 
163 232 
93 46 
422 493 
15 16 
163 177 
192 242 
122 130 
119 174 
140 105 
48 58 


131 139 
90 91 


500 540 


60 
61 


52 
69 


17 
35 
68 
67 


60 
55 
91 
164 
63 


948 
1078 


300 
454 


297 
409 
674 
1015 
1120 


1344 
903 
267 
775 


90 
347 


1040 


3667 
1810 

494 
3783 

142 
1133 
1882 
1568 
1117 
1148 

578 


1439 
826 
2847 


316 
268 
667 
524 
543 


185 


963 
1285 


395 
615 


319 
443 
774 
1190 
1278 


1380 
998 
203 
962 


70 
321 


1148 


3705 
2291 

504 
4411 

18] 
1171 
2004 
1697 
1422 
1291 

632 


1765 
907 


3373 


374 
307 
689 
561 
631 


Total 25,424 27,140 236,297 261,248 


October Pages Pages-to-Date 


1960 1961 — 


1960 





Air Conditioning, Heating & Re- 
frigeration News (53) (101/4x14) 

American Artisan (12) 

American Paper Merchant (12) 

Automotive News (53) 

Boating Industry (13) 

Boot & Shoe Recorder (24) 

Building Materials Merchandiser 


(26) (formerly American Lumber- 


man & Building Products Mer- 
chandiser) 
Building Supply News (12) 
Chain Store Age 
Druggist Edition (12) 
Executive Editions Combination 
(13) 


200 @ November 


1961 


130 146 


63 83 


50 35 
182 224 


1355 
702 
378 

1562 


1419 
890 
439 

1802 


Not received by press time 


111 177 


1021 


1107 
1597 


752 


400 


1185 


October Pages _ Pages-to-Date 


Trade Division 1961 


1960 


1961 


1960 





General Merchandise Variety 
Store Editions (13) 104 
Grocery Editions (12) 132 
Cleaning & Laundry Age (12) 
(7x10 units) 42 
(Converted to llxl5typepage) 19 
Department Store Economist (12) 53 
Domestic Engineering (12) 92 
Electric Heat & Air Conditioning 
(6) (93/4x131/2) 26 
Electrical Wholesaling (12) 92 
Farm & Power Equipment (12) 40 
Feed & Farm Supplier (12) (for- 
merly Hatchery & Feed) 30 


Floor Covering Profits (see Modern Floor Coverings) 


Florists Review (52) 325 
Fueloil & Oil Heat (12) 84 
Gas Heat (12) 46 
Geyer’s Dealer Topics (13) 66 
Glass Digest (12) 71 
Hardware Age (27) 199 
Hardware Retailer (12) 182 
Heating & Air Conditioning Con- 

tractor (12) 5] 
“Implement & Tractor (26) 123 
Industrial Distribution (13) 154 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone (12) 107 
Jobber Product News & Jobber 

News (13) (1/9 page ad units) 480 

(Converted to 105/x15 type 

page) 53 

Jobber Topics (12) 206 
Journal of Plumbing, Heating & 

Air Conditioning (12) 44 
Modern Floor Coverings (13) (for- 

merly Floor Covering Profits) 
Modern Tire Dealer (12) 44 
Motor (12) : 
Motor Age (12) 75 
Motor Service (12) (434x634) 
National Jeweler (12) 
Office Appliances (13) 172 
Plumbing-Heating-Air Condition- 

ing Wholesaler (12) 32 
Plumbing-Heating-Cooling Business 

(12) (formerly Plumbing & Heat- 

ing Business) 106 
Poultry Processing & Mktg. (12) 51 
Progressive Grocer (12) 161 
Restaurant Equipment Dealer (12) 81 
Selling Sporting Goods (12) 42 
Service Station Management (12) 

(43/4x63/4) 66 
Southern Automotive Journal 

(13) (R) 102 
Southern Bldg. Supplies (12) (R) 50 
Southern Hardware (12) (R) 89 
Sporting Goods Dealer (12) 151 
Super Market Merchandising (12) 58 
Super Service Station (12) 134 
“Variety Store Merchandiser (13) §182 
Western Farm Equipment (13) (R) 30 
Wood Construction & Building 

Materialist (12) 24 
Year-to-Date 

% change ~_ 9.4 

Page change — 5,047 Total 


77 


5,211 


105 
100 


93 
24 
66 
85 


30 
101 
42 


34 


358 
71 
38 

101 
67 

223 

229 


49 
122 
171 
124 
428 


48 


59 
22 
36 


117 
91 


39 


51 


33 
71 


98 
74 
92 
137 
69 
138 
§211 
49 


38 


5,620 


299 


48,750 


396 


53,797 


October Pages Pages-to-Date 


Class & Professional Division 


“1961 


1960 


1961 


1960 





*® Advertising Age (52) (101/4x14) 420 
Advertising & Sales Promotion (12) 

(formerly Advg. Requirements) 72 
American Funeral Director (12) 101 
*American Motel (12) 81 
™ American Restaurant (24) 56 
Banking (12) 95 
Buildings (13) 52 
Chain Store Age Restaurant 

Editions (12) 43 


443 


75 
95 
73 
57 
70 
45 


39 


3305 


595 
612 
734 
500 
664 
610 


515 


3543 


585 
601 
675 
616 
708 
549 


470 





October Pages Pages-to-Date 





Class & Professional Division 1961 1960 1961 1960 





College & University Busi- 

ness (12) RMT ae 571 548 
Dental Survey (12) ees 890 947 
Drive-In Management (12) si 533 533 
Fast Food (12) 668 715 
Finance (12) & 295 365 
Hospital Management (12) Not received by press time 
Hospitals (24) 2 i 151 133 1363 1368 
Hotel Monthly (12) Not received by press time 
Industrial Marketing (13) 124 150 1131 1356 
Inplant Food Management (12) 48 46 362 396 
Interiors (12) 119 135 983 1070 
Journal of the American Medical 

Association (53) 553 555 4567 5219 
Law & Order (12) 50 46 431 460 
Mayor & Manager (12) (4144x634) 12 7 101 80 
Medical Economics (26) (41/4x634) 427 415 3382 4088 
Modern Beauty Shop (12) j 109 115 1024 1067 
Modern Hospital (12) 160 164 1504 1555 
Modern Medicine (24) (4144x634) 527 444 3657 4195 
Nation’s Schools (12) 123 151 1168 1235 
Oral Hygiene (12) (4-5/16x7-3/16) 120 116 936 925 
Overview (12) 49 466 500 
Premium Practice (12) 98 800 753 
Restaurant Management (12) 93 730 845 
Scholastic Coach (10) 52 374 350 
School Management (12) 71 736 624 
Volume Feeding Management (12) 91 vas 886 928 
Year-to-date 

% change ~— Te 

Page change — 2,776 Total 4,215 4,135 35,093 37,869 


October Pages Pages-to-Date 


Export-Import Division 1961 1960 1961 1960 





Agricultura de las Americas (12) 42 43 412 416 
American Exporter (12) 

(2 editions) ey 71 69 1253 
Automobile International (12) 

(2 editions) (formerly American 

Automobile) 162 162 1486 
Automotive World (12) 

(2 editions) 71 67 743 
Caminos y Construccion Pesada 

(12) He alee : 41 33 
Embotellador (7) —-- —- 

“Hacienda (12) 44 54 
Hospital (12) R 15 11 
Industrial & Engineering Chem- 

istry International (12) : 30 38 
Industrial World (12) (2 editions) 

Ingenieria Internacional Construc- 

cion (12) 72 48 620 630 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria 

(12) : 59 55 448 469 
International Management (12) 79 76 625 589 
Oral Hygiene (12) (Spanish ed.) 

(4-5/16x7-3/16) 13 16 141 146 
Petroleo Interamericano (12) 60 64 546 724 
Pulp & Paper International (13) 38 30 374 343 
Reportero Industrial (12) 

(7x10 units) 45 32 367 332 

(Converted to 9x1434 type page) 23 16 188 170 

(formerly Revista Industrial) 

Revista Aerea Latinoamericana 

(12) ; bins 19 23 191 218 
Textiles Panamericanos (13) —.. 44 34 371 339 
World Construction (12) 47 32 390 342 
World Farming (12) 26 17 197 165 
World Mining (13) : 54 56 557 586 
Year-to-date 


% change = | Tae 
Page change — 792 Total 1,098 10,572 11,364 


FOOTNOTES 


‘Does not include advertising in special Western section. 

71960 year-to-date total reflects publisher’s correction of cumula- 
tive volume previously reported. 

"Year-to-date figures do not include advertising in Mid-May "Rec- 


FOOTNOTES (Cont.) 
ord Houses” issue, nor in special Western section. 

*1961 year-to-date total includes 31 pages in Western section com- 
pared with 43 pages for same 1960 period. 

°4 issues 1961; 5 issues 1960. 

*1961 year-to-date total reflects publisher's correction of cumulative 
volume previously reported since August. 

711 issues 1961; 10 issues 1960. 

°2 issues August 1961; 3 issues August 1960. This corrects pre- 
vious number of issues listed for month of August. 

°3 issues 1961; 5 issues 1960. 

3 issues 1961; 1 issue 1960. 

45 issues 1961; 4 issues 1960. 

#2 issues 1961; 3 issues 1960. 

91961 year-to-date total shows deduction of 242 pages, 1960 
year-to-date total shows deduction of 272 pages from Directory 
issue previously reported in August. 

“Totals include 121 pages for 1961, and 112 pages for 1960 of 
special issue advertising pages not previously reported. 

1961 year-to-date total reflects correction of cumulative volume 
previously reported for July. 

*October 1961 volume includes 8 pages of regional advertising, 9 
pages 1960. 

"October 1961 volume includes 2 pages of regional advertising, 
5 pages 1960. 

83 issues 1961; 2 issues 1960. 

®) edition 1961; 2 editions 1960. 


LEADERS IN CLASSIFIED 


The following are those publications which carried 5 or more 
pages of classified advertising in their October, 1961 issues, 
listed alphabetically. 


Publication October Total-to-date 


Advertising Age (52) (101414) 8 62 
American City (12) 1] 112 
American Funeral Director (12) 10 92 
American Machinist/Metalworking 
Manufacturing (26) 7 46 
Automotive News (53) 10 101 
Aviation Week (53) 38 387 
Bakers Weekly (52) 5 45 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (24) 6 52 
Chemical Engineering (26) 23 162 
Chemical & Engineering News (52) 33 320 
Coal Age (12) 6 56 
Construction Bulletin (52) (R) 16 210 
Construction Digest (26) (R) 111 
Constructioneer (53) (R) 68 
Control Engineering (12) 57 
Electrical World (52) 47 
Electronics (53) 304 
Engineering & Mining Journal (12) 42 
Engineering News-Record (52) 321 
Excavating Engineer (12) 47 
Florists’ Review (52) 721 
Foundry (12) 89 
Glass Digest (12) 50 
Graphic Arts Monthly (12) (41/2x61/2) 316 
Iron Age (52) 121 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association (53) 
Knitting Industry Weekly (53) 
Lumberman (13) 
Mechanical Engineering (12) 
Michigan Contractor & Builder (26) (R) 
National Jeweler (12) 
National Provisioner (52) 
Nucleonics (13) 
Oil & Gas Journal (52) 
Paper Mill News (52) 
Paper Trade Journal (52) 
Pit & Quarry (12) 
Power (12) 
Printing Magazine (13) 
Public Works (12) 
Roads & Streets (12) 
Rocky Mountain Construction (26) (R) 
Sporting Goods Dealer (12) 
Telephone Engineer (24) 
Telephony (52) 
Texas Contractor (52) (R) 
Textile World (13) 
Western Builder (52) (R) 
Wood & Wood Products (12) 
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Index to Advertisers 





*A.C.I, Journal, The _ 189 
*Air Force/Space Digest __.___..._. 184 
*American Artisan dita ads. Pa 
“American Banker a! 
“American Ceramic Society _........ 174 
“American City, The ; . 157 
*American Concrete Institute _..___. 189 
American Gas Journal 45 

Society for Testing Mate- 
i ees 

Society of Civil Engineers, 
gnats 165 

Society of Heating, Refrig- 

erating and Air-Conditioning Engi- 
neers 24 

“American Society of Tool and Manu- 
facturing Engineers, The — 6-7 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 147 
“Ames Publishing Co. 4, 5 
Appleton Coated Paper Co., The _ 69-70 
“Architectural Record . 92-93 
*ASHRAE Journal — 
A&SP Sales Promotion Almanac 190 
Associated Business Publications, The 138 
“Associated Construction Publications 141 
Association of Industrial Advertisers 181 
Automated Gift Plan, Inc. 15 
*Automotive Industries 4th Cover 
Aviation Week 72-73 


Bacon’s Clipping Bureau 189 

*Barks, Horace, Publications 194 

“Blast Furnace and Steel Plant 191, 193, 195 

*Breskin Publications 49, 76 

*Business Newspapers Association of 
Canada 

Business Week 

*Buttenheim Publications 

Buyers Purchasing Digest 


“Ceramic Bulletin 174 
Chemical Processing 149 
Chemical Week 169 
“Chilton Company 60-61 
*Chilton Publications 40, 57, 4th Cover 
“Christianity Today 185 
*Cités et Villes 187 
*Civic Administration 187 
*Civil Engineering 165 
Cleworth Publishing Co., Inc. 14 
Composite Catalog 33-36 
“Concrete Products 142 
*Conover-Mast Publications, Inc. 

22-23, 80-81, 94, 144-145, 197 
*Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory 94 
*Construction Equipment 80-81 
“Construction Methods & Equipment 75 
“Construction News 186 
“Constructor, The 204 
*“Consumer Packaging ae: 
*Contractors & Engineers 44 
“Copp. Wm. C., & Associates 180 
Copy Shop, The 195 


“Dairy Industries Catalog 
*Dodge, F. W., Corp. 
*Domestic Engineering 


“EASA News 194 
Electric Light & Power 53 
Electro-Technology 22-23 

*Electronic Products 18 

“Electronics .... 153 


“Engineering & Contract Record 
“Engineering & Mining Journal ______ 


Factory 
*Fensholt Advertising Agency, The __ 
*Fleet Management News 


“Foundry 


Gardner Displays -_ : 171 
“Gardner Publications, Inc. __. 56, 135 
“General Exhibits & Displays, Inc. - 48 
*Gulf Publishing Co. - - 33-36 


“Haywood Publishing Co. 19, 53, 137 

“Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 54 

“Hydrocarbon Processing & Petroleum 
Refiner 33-36 


“Industrial Distribution ~ 
*Industrial Distributor News ____. 5 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 153 
“Industrial Equipment News , 67 
“Industrial Heating 185 
“Industrial Maintenance and Plant 
Operation shoes Ree 4 
“Industrial Marketing __ “160- 161 
Industrial Packaging __ wee | 
“Industrial Press, The _ 28-29 
Industrial Woodworking 14 
“Instrument & Apparatus News 151 
“Instruments and Control Systems 151 
International Marine Engineering/Log 183 
*Iron Age ; 57 
Iron Age Metalworking International 40 
“Iron & Steel Engineer 179 


*Keeney Publishing Co. 


*Law and Order 3rd Cover 
Letter Shop Inc., The 190 


*“Machine Design 155 
*Machinery 28-29 
*Maclean-Hunter Publications 142, 143, 187 
MacRae’s Blue Book 140 
*Marine Engineering/Log 63 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt and 
Reed, Inc. 27 
Marvic Company, The 194 
“Materials Research & Standards 186 
*“Mayor and Manager __ 3rd Cover 
*McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 8-9, 37, 
46, 47, 64, 72-73, 75, 85-90, 91, 92-93, 153, 
169, 172, 173, 190 
“Medical Electronic News 151 
“Metal Finishing 79 
“Metals and Plastics Publications, Inc. 79 
“Military Systems Design 151 
*Mill & Factory 144-145 
“Modern Concrete 74 
“Modern Machine Shop 135 
“Modern Packaging .. 49 
“Modern Plastics 76 
Moore, Joseph C., Publicist 195 
Multi-Color Process Co. ice 


“National Safety News - 
“New Equipment Digest - 
Newsweek = 


Oil and Gas Journal, The 


“Package Engineering _____. 

*Panamerican Publishing Co. 

“Paper Trade Journal - EEL. 

“Penton Publications 17, 82, 155 

*Petroleum Engineer Publishing Co., 
The _ 

Petroleum Publishing Co., The 

Pipe Line Catalog - 

*Pipe Line Industry _ 

*Pit and Quarry 

*Pit and Quarry Publications, Inc. _ 
Plant Engineering 

*Power 

Power Engineering 

“Proceedings of the LRE. _Qnd Cover, 162 
*Products Finishing ocala. 

*Products Finishing Directory __ 56 

*Public Works Magazine - 189, 192 

*Public Works Publications . 189, 192 

*Purchasing Magazine sea 
Putman Publishing Co. 149 


“Railway Age 176, 177 
Refinery Catalog ; ....... 33-36 
*Reinhold Publications __ 159 
*Rock Products . a .... 143 


Sawyer’s, Inc. 194 
Seaboard Publishing Co., Inc. _. ae 
*Signal cbs a 
*Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp. 

63, 176, 177, 183 
“Smith, Harry W., Inc. 
*Southam-MacLean Publications Ltd. 
*Stanley Publishing Co. 
*Steel Publications, Inc. 175, 191, 193, 195 
Success Motivation Institute _..._. 192 
*Sweet’s Catalog Service s 26 


*T&DM — Transportation & Distribu- 
tion Management 

*Technical Publishing Co. 30, 

*Textiles Panamericanos 

Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. 

*Thomas Publishing Co. 

*Thomas Register 

*Tool and Manufacturing Engineer, 
The 

*Transportation Supply News 


United Van Lines Inc. 
U.S. News & World Report 


“Wall Street Journal 20 
Warren, S.D., Company _ 
Watkins Cyclopedia of the Steel In- 
dustry eee ty 

“Western Architect & Engineer _... 190 

“World Oil : _.. 33-36 


*For detailed reference data see The Annual Market Data and Directory Number 
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Want these top IM articles 


for your marketing library? 


© Unless otherwise indicated, these reprints of top IM feature articles are 
available at the following rates: | to ten, 25¢ each; up to 50, 20¢ each; up to 
100, 15¢ each; over 100, 12!/¢ each. Quantity rates are also available on re- 
prints selling for 50¢, 75¢ and $1. (Illinois residents please add 4°, sales tax 


on orders of $1 or more.) 


R444 You can’t afford to advertise by the 
season. 

R443 How to judge business papers with- 
out actually reading them. 

R442 ‘Smooth curve’ price discount policy 
increases both sales efficiency and profits. 
R441 Eighteen tips for working with dis- 
tributors. 

R440 What factors influence industrial buy- 
ing decisions? 

R439 Desk-top films: an industrial sales 
aid. 

R438 How to produce a good external pub- 
lication. 

R437 Top 25 agencies bill $146 million in 
business papers. 

R436 How do pr agencies charge for their 
services? 

R435 Small company seeks to integrate 
an industry's marketing efforts. 

R434 Why don’t industrial buyers say 
what they mean? 

R433 Today's industrial ad manager . . 
IM’s survey of the “average adman.” his 
past, present and future. This reprint 50¢. 
R432 1961 ad budget survey ..IM’s an- 
nual report. 

R431 1960 advertising volume analysis 
and year’s totals. 

R430 Look for business papers to hit $590 
million in 1961. 

R429 How to organize the industrial ad 
manager job. 

R428 What market research can do be- 
sides find markets. 

R427 What makes a successful trade show 
exhibit? 

R426 An intimate look at today’s indus- 
trial sales manager. 

R425 Publicity alone launches a new prod- 
uct for G.E. 

R424 How to engineer an ad for engi- 
neers. 

R423 Here’s proof that foreign ad readers 
want facts, too. 
R422 Circulation 
media selection. 
R421 Here’s proof that distributors can 
afford to advertise. 

R419 Why case histories aren't as good 
as they say. 

R418 Eight ways publicity men can keep 
editors happy. 

R417 How to get along with your adver- 
tising agency. 

R416 An inside look at defense advertis- 
ing and selling. 

R414 GE’s direct mail—how the enormous 
jeb gets done. 

R411 How to drive your pr man crazy. 
R410 What to do when your market dis- 
appears. 

R407 What qualities make an ideal indus- 
trial salesman? 


analysis—a must in 


R406 How to give your marketing a long- 
er reach. 

R405 Metalmakers battle for the retail 
sale. 

R403 What to do after you launch a new 
product—Globe Industries’ approach. 


Encyclopedia of Marketing reprints 


R528 A basic guide to industrial packag- 
ing. 

R527 A basic guide to marketing and ad- 
vertising to the defense market . . Jeanne 
E. Larson and William D. Stevens, and 
Thomas O. Woolf, Jr. 75¢. 

R526 A basic guide to measuring markets 
and setting quotas . . George Risley. 75¢. 
R525 A basic guide to training industrial 
salesmen .. R. A. Gopel. $1. 

R524 A basic guide to merchandising pub- 
licity . . James B. Strenski, 50¢. 

R519 A basic guide to preparing better 
sales literature . . Lyndon E. Pratt. 50¢. 
R518 How to get marketing information 
from the government . . Maxwell R. Conk- 
lin. 50¢. 

R517 and R520-523 A basic guide to writ- 
ing industrial advertising copy . . Arnold 
Andrews. (5 booklets sold as set at $1 a 
set). 

R516 Selling through industrial distributors 
. - Howard G. Sawyer. 50¢. 

R515 Basic duties of the modern sales de- 
partment . . Eugene J. Kelley and William 
Lazer. 50¢. 

R514 A basic guide to managing salesmen 
. . William J. Tobin. 50¢. 

R513 A basic guide to the common meth- 
ods of pre-testing ads . . N. Bruce Bagger. 











Mr. 

















Mrs. 


R512 A minimum plan for industrial mar- 
keting research . . J. Wesley Rosberg. 50¢. 
R511 A basic guide to international adver- 
tising . . Braxton Pollard. 50¢. 

R510 A basic guide to business anniver- 
sary celebrations . . Etna M. Kelley. 50¢. 
R509 A basic guide to developing public- 
ity . . Bernard E. Ury. 50¢. 

R508 A basic guide to low-budget films. . 
Don Nestingen. 50¢. 

R507 A basic guide to developing and dis- 
tributing engineering handbooks . . Harry 
Baum. 50¢. 

R506 A basic guide to communicating facts 
and figures . . John James. 50¢. 

R505 A basic guide to marketing for the 
smaller company . . Charles E. St. Thom- 
as. 50¢ 

R504 A basic guide to better technical pub- 
licity .. Peter J. B. Stevens. 50¢. 

R503 A checklist guide to profitable mar- 
keting . . Stewart, Dougall & Associates. 
50¢. 

R502 A system for organizing a marketing 
library . . Howard G. Sawyer. 50¢. 
R501 How to change a trademark . . Sam- 
uel G. Michini. 50¢. 

R373 How to use readership research. . 
J. Wesley Rosberg. 

R363 A basic guide to the legal problems 
of new products . . John W. Bohlin. 
R361 A basic guide to better press releas- 
es. 

R358 A basic guide to better direct mail 
copy .. Paul J. Bringe. 

R357 A basic guide to company communi- 
cations . Robert Newcomb and Marg 
Sammons. 

R354 A basic guide to market planning . . 
Wroe Alderson. 

R350 A basic guide to selling at a trade 
show. 

R343 A basic guide to distributor promo- 
tion . . Ted Isaacs. 

R341 A complete guide to sales incentives 
.. R. C. Ausbeck. 

R340 A complete guide to holding an open 
house . . Russell R. Jalbert. 

R336 A complete guide to readership re- 
ports .. J. Wesley Rosberg. 


Please use this coupon. Order by number 
from Reprint Editor, Industrial Marketing, 
200 E. Illinois, Chicago 11. Remittance must 
accompany order under $2. (Illinois residents 
please add 4% sales tax on orders of $1 or 
more.) 





Miss 
Title 





Company 
Address 
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MARKETING AIDS 


All of these marketing helps are avail- 
able free. To get them, just circle the 
numbers of the items you want on the 
reply card on the insert facing this 
page, and drop the card in the mail. 
Industrial Marketing will pass your 
requests on to the publisher or sup- 
plier who offers the material. 





PERCENT 1101/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
OF TOTAL Automotive after-market 


The CONSTRUCTOR 30.7 An analysis of publications read by gas 
Magazine A 26.8 station oo ankeegs is contained in an eight- 

; page statistical report made available by 

Magazine B 4.9 The Allman Co., 2900 David Stott Build- 


Magazine e 4.3 ing, Detroit 26. 

s Information included in this report in- 
Magazine 5 é 2. dicates publications received versus those 
Magazine E | read, as well as a description of the per- 

sonal interview techniques involved in as- 


; sembling the data which are based on 
The survey was conducted among the members of The Associ- 135 ““Gieieviews conducted tn ‘Michio. 
ated General Contractors of America—who annually perform 
the great majority of the nation’s contract construction. 


For a complete listing of magazines (actually named) men- 1102/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
tioned as “most valuable” and other important survey results, | Mailing lists 
send for your free copy of the new 16-page booklet, ““Manage- 


. 96-pag talc ) iling li 
ment Readership Survey.” A 96-page catalog of mailing lists and 


their costs is available from Fritz S. Hof- 
heimer, 29 E. 22nd St., New York 10. 


This 1962 catalog covers the United 

| States and Canada and is grouped by re- 
tail stores, professional people, executives’ 
names and craftsmen. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF 20TH AND E STREETS, N.W. 
THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL | Ace WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 1103/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA \# amc; EXECUTIVE 3-2040 | School market 


An eight-page file detailing the $26.5 
billion annual school market has been re- 
leased by School Product News, 812 Hur- 
on Rd., Cleveland 15. 

This booklet contains data on school 
market trends in total enrollment, con- 


SSSSHOSSOSSOSSOSSSSSCSSSSCOCSSOSCSOOSOSSCEEEEES 





struction expense and operating expendi- 
tures, as well as information about a new 
publication to be issued beginning in Jan- 
. ee - . uary, 1962. 
gives you inside information to 


help you locate the right industrial 
1104/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


markets for you. Provides facts Packing and shipping industry 


and figures on 71 major A 16-page booklet to help increase ef- 
P : ficiency and cut costs of packing and ship- 
industrial and trade markets. ping operations has been released by 


Better Packages, Inc., Shelton, Conn. 
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Contained in this illustrated booklet are 
tips, ideas and suggestions on shipping, 
commentary on safety, savings, product 
protection, proper maintenance of equip- 
ment and lists, as well as new techniques 
in packing and shipping. 


1105/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Packaging industry 


A seven-page, file-size question-and-an- 
swer booklet on corrugated packaging has 
been released by Hinde & Dauch, 407 
Decatur St., Sandusky, O. 

Contained in the booklet is information 
on size and weight limitations, possible 
use of corrugated board in various types 
of construction work, fire-resistant corru- 
gated containers available for commercial 
use, and other specialized marketing ap- 
plications of corrugated packaging. 


1106/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Dials and slides 


Information on the selection and use of 
data dials and slides as sales and engi- 
neering aids has been made available by 
Graphic Calculator Co., 633 Plymouth Ct., 
Chicago 5. 

Contained in this kit is a sample cal- 
culator which illustrates the methods and 
format which can be utilized to correlate 
sales and technical information on indus- 
trial products. 


1107/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Direct mail services 
A 12-page report outlining the direct mail 


services available from Production, P.O. 
Box 1, Birmingham, Mich., includes details 





TJse these return cards 
for your copy of material 
mentioned on these pages. 


marketing 


on geographic and Standard Industrial 
Classification data of plants in the metal- 
working market. 

Also contained in this report is informa- 
tion on the number of plants in 11 different 
industry categories, plus the cost for lists 
for each of the respective metalworking 
plant categories. 


1108/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Company evaluation 


The “corporate personality” of 18 major 
instrument manufacturers, as appraised by 
a panel of 1,000 business executives, is 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


6111 


Please send me the following 
research and media data ... 


1101 1102 1103 1104 
1106 1107 1108 
1110, «11111112 





1105 
1109 








1113. «1114 = =1115 

@ If you do not have a personal 
subscription and would like to re- 
ceive the next 13 issues of Indus- 
trial Marketing (U.S., Canada and 
Pan-America, $3; all others, $5), 
Please check below: 

[] Check enclosed [] Send bill 





* Send for these free selling tools 


outlined in an 82-page survey report re- 
leased by Nation’s Business, 711 3rd Ave., 
New York 17. 

Containing verbatim comments made by 
executives representing all branches of 
business and industry, the report indicates 
the executives’ attitude concerning the re- 
spective instrument companies’ progress 
and future growth prospects. 


1109/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Business gift-giving 

Samples and an outline of a program 
of Christmas gift-giving for business men’s 


Continued on next page 


* Please print or type information below 





NAME 





TITLE 





COMPANY 





PRODUCTS SOLD 





ADDRESS 





CITY & ZONE 


*Note inquiries for items listed not 


serviced beyond Feb. 15, 








BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & R. Chicago, Ill. 








Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, IIl. 


1962 





MARKETING AIDS.. 
continued from previous page 


customers, prospects or employes, are 
contained in a presentation folder re- 
leased by Automated Gift Plan, 80 Park 
Ave., New York 16. 

Included in the presentation are eight 
gift booklets containing full-color illustra- 
tions of gifts ranging from $7.50 to $100, 
plus sales promotion and sales incentive 
ideas based on the gift plan. 


111@/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
. Market and media data 


A filesize brochure on distribution and 
traffic management has been released by 
a new Canadian publication, Traffic & Dis- 
tribution Management, 146 Bates Rd., Mon- 
treal 26, Quebec. 

Contained in this brochure are com- 
ments on what distribution management is, 
why such a management function has 
emerged, and the type of management 
men involved. Illustrations on various mar- 


ket expenditures, and a commentary on 
what the market buys are also included. 


1111/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Wood products industry 


A comprehensive study of the basic 
wood products manufacturing field in the 
United States and Canada, which de- 
scribes production facilities, changes they 
have undergone, and figures on product 
worth has been released by The Lumber- 
man, 731 S.W. Oak St., Portland, Ore. 

Additional data on comparative statis- 
tics for lumber production, growth statis- 
tics on the manufacture of plywood, parti- 
cleboard, hardboard and insulating board 
are also included in this report. 


1112/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Directory of photographers 


A 144page directory, with listings 
grouped in 23 specialized photographic 
fields, has been released by Professional 
Photographers of America, Inc., 152 W. 
Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee 3. 


No 
Postage Stamp 


If Mailed in the 
United States 








BUSINESS REPLY 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & R. Chicago, III. 


CARD 








Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


6111 


Please send me 
research and media data... 


the following 


1101 1102 1103 1104 


* Please print or type information below 





NAME 





1105 1106 1107 1108 








TITLE 


1109. 1110 =61111)~=Ss1112 





1113. 1114) s115 COMPANY 








®@ If you do not have a personal 
subscription and would like to re- 


PRODUCTS SOLD 





ceive the next 13 issues of Indus- 


trial Marketing (U.S., Canada and one 





Pan-America, $3; all others, $5), 
Please check below: 
[] Check enclosed [] Send bill 


CITY & ZONE 


*Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond Feb. 15, 1962 | 


This directory contains a cross-indexed 
listing of over 6,500 pages of member 
studios and photographers by state, city 
and photographic classification. Listed in a 
separate section are 294 photographers 
and studios qualified to perform special- 
ized photo assignments. 


1113/Circle-on Readers’ Service Card 
Office market in Canada 


A statistical report outlining the annual 
market for office equipment and supplies 
in Canada, and commentary on business 
machines and office furniture and furnish- 
ing has been released by Office Adminis- 
tration, 146 Bates Rd., Montreal 26, Que- 
bec. 

Also contained in this report are tables 
on imports of office equipment and United 
States sales to Canada for 1959, and a 
graph of office building construction for the 
years 1956, 1958 and 1960. 


1114/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Industrial buying directories 


A 16-page booklet on industrial buying 
directories and their importance in selling 
the industrial market has been released 
by Conover-Mast Publications, 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17. 

Contained in this report are comments 
on the increase of telephone contact be- 
tween buyer and seller, effects of con- 
sistency in advertising on sales, and a 
list of the top ten cities in industrial dis- 
tributor purchases, with data on changing 
patterns in recent years. 


1115/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Catholic hospital market 


A four-page color brochure outlining the 
billion-dollar Catholic hospital market has 
been released by Hospital Progress, 1438 
S. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 4. 

Contained in this report is a graph 
showing significant buying influences by 
title, and an analysis chart showing the 
equipment and supplies purchased an- 
nually. 
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AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES’ 


TOTAL 


IMPACT 
PROGRAM 


1.YOUR DATA SHEET. As an advertiser in A.I.’s Products 
Guide issue, your 2-sided data sheet will be sent by A.I. to 
the top production executive in each automotive plant. To 
make your data sheet more immediately useful to these 
executives, it. will be sent in a package which includes the 
tested Production Improvement Planning Chart, described 
at the right. 


3.YOUR AD. Significantly, one of the steps in the Produc- 
tion Improvement Planning Chart tells the automotive pro- 
duction executive to refer to your ad in A.I.’s Product Guide 
issue. Here, your advertisement can help him buy your 
product or service—and pay off for you in both long-range 
and more immediate sales. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE TOTAL IMPACT VALUE IN 
A.|.’S DECEMBER 15TH PRODUCTS GUIDE ISSUE. 
GET ALL THE DETAILS FROM YOUR A.|. REPRESENTATIVE 


helps you to sell to Automotive Production Executives 4 ways this December 
A.I.’s Total Impact Program does all this for you: It gets your 


technical data sheet to the man in charge of production in every 
known automotive manufacturing plant in the U.S.; it puts your 
product story—and technical data sheet—into the evaluation and 
buying procedures of America’s top manufacturing market. Here’s 
how A.I.’s unique 4-step Total Impact Program works: 


2.WORKSHEET. The 17” x 22” A.I. Production Improvement 
Planning Chart, tested and found successful last year, is a 
step-by-step plan that helps your top customers and prospects 
evaluate and buy your product or service. It is sent with your 
data sheet, and bound into A.I.’s Products Guide issue. 


Locate seerces ter products end istermetion by esimg the December 15 196 
Predects Geide Edition of Automotive industries for reody reference 


"4962 


PRODUCTS GUIDE 


4. PRODUCTS GUIDE. Top production executives in the 
automotive manufacturing industries have been using A.I.’s 
Products Guide issue as their basic reference to new and 
established suppliers. This issue helps them find the sources 
they need for buying $19 billion worth of materials, supplies, 
components and equipment each year. 


CLOSING DATE: NOVEMBER 25, 1961 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


A CHILTON PUBLICATION 
56th and Chestnut Streets - Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


























